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CONNOISSEUR. 

BY MR. 'TOWN, 
cmric AlfD CENSpR GENERAL. 


N* 1. THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1734, 


-Otdine g.Atis 

Mores, el etudia, etpi^ulos, et praha diccmu 



Their studies and pursuits in ^der shown, 
'Tis mine to mark the Mannen of The Town. 


As I have assumed the character of Censor-General, 
I shall follow*the example of the old Roftian Ceflsor; 
the first part of whose eiiity was to review the peo¬ 
ple, and distribute them into their several divisions^ 
I shall therefore enter iippn my office, by taking a 
cursory survey of what is usually called The Tdivn. 
In this I shall not confine myself to the exact^iathoii 
of a geographer, but carry the«reader from one quarter 
to another, as it may suit my convenience, or best 
contribute to his entertainment.« 

When a comedian, celebrated for his excellence in 
the part of Shylock, first undertook that character, 
he,made daily vtiitB to the centre of biitineii^ tbt 
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’Change and the adjac&^t coiFee-housce; that by a 
frequent intercourac and conversation with * the un* 
forcskinn’d race,’ he might habituate himself to their 
air and deportment A like desire of penetrating 
into the most secret springs of action in these people 
has often led me there 5 "but I was never more diverttid 
than at Garraway’s a fe\k days before the drawing of 
the lottery. ^ I not only could read hope, fear, and all 
the various pas^siods excited by a ^oveof gain, strongly 
pictured in the faces ot'jhose who came to buy; but 1 
remarked with no less delight, the many little arti¬ 
fices made use of to allure adventurers, as well as tile 
‘"visible alterations in the looks of the sellers, accord¬ 
ing as the demand for tickets gave occasion to raise 
or lower their price. So deeply were the counte¬ 
nances of these bubble-brokers impressed with an at¬ 
tention to the main chance, and their minds seemed 
80 dead to ail other sensations, that one might al¬ 
most doubt, where money is out of the case, whether 
a Jew ^ has Syes, hands, oigans, dimensions, senseV,^ 
afiei^ions, passions.’ 

From Garraway’s^jl is but a short step to a gloomy 
class of mortals, not less intent on gain than the stock¬ 
jobber; 1 mean the dispensers of life and death, who 
fiock together, like birds of prey watclung for carcases, 

^ at Butson’s. ** 1 never enter this place, ^but it serves 
as a memenJto mori to me. j^Jiat a formal assemblage 
cf sable suits, and tremeadous perukes I 1 have often 
mot here a most intimatp acquaintance, whom 1 
tuiva scarce known again; a sprightly young fellow, 
T have^nt many a jolly hour; but be¬ 
ing just dubbed a graduate in physic, he has gained 
such an ^tira conquest over the risible muscles, that 
be hardly vouchsafes^at any time to smile. 1 have 
heard him harangue, with all the oracular import¬ 
ance of a veteran, on the possibility of Canning’s 
«iibs^)i|g for a wfaola month on a few bits of bread ; 
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and he is nosv prepanng a ||(ieatise, in which will be 
set iortli a new and intalliblc method to prevent the 
spreading ot the plague from France into England, 
ll'itson^ has been reckoned the seat of solemn stupi- 
ility yet it ib not totally devoid of taste and com* 
mon sense They have amon^'them physicians, who 
f in cope with the most eminent lawyeis or divines; 
and critics, who (an reliahthe W mkUile'oi a witty 
< omposition, or determine how much hre is requisite 
to sublimate a tragedy seLwndum artem * 

£meiging,trom these dismal regions, I am glad 
brtiithe the pmv an m St PauPs coffee-house where ^ 
(as I possess the highest \cneiatioii tor our clergy) I 
* innot contemplate tlie mignihcence of the cathedral 
without rctlecting on the abject condition of those 
‘ tdttci d crapes,* who arc said to ply here tor an oc¬ 
casional burial or sermon, with the same regularity 
as the happier drudges, who galute us with the cry 
ol ‘ coach, sir,’ or ‘ chair, your honour 
. And here publisher would not forgive me, was 
I to leave the neighbourhood without idling nolfte of 
the Chtipicr Cofiee-house, wl%ch is frequented by 
U ose encouragers of literature, and (as they arc styled 
by an eminent critic) * not the worst judges of merit, 
the booksellers’ The conversation here naturally 
turns upon the newest publications, bbt their*cnti- 
cibms aie somewhat smgular When they say a good 
book, tliqy do not mean to praise the style or sentiment, 
but the quick and extensore sale of it. That book ill* 
ihj? phrase of the Conger is best, which sells nfb&t; 
and if the demand for Quarles should be grdhtac thoM 
for Pope, he w ould have the highest place on the rubric* 
pobt There are also many parts of every vro/k liable 
to their remarks, which fall n^t within the notice of 
less accurate observers A, few nights ago 1 saw one 
of these gentlemen take up a sermon, and after seem- 
ijiit to pel use It for some time with great attention, he 

B ^ 
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declare, ‘it was very ^ood English/ The reader 
will judge whether I was most surprised or diverted. 
When 1 discovered, that he was not ^commending the 
purity and elegance of the diction, but the beauty of 
the type; which, it scorns, is known among the 
printers by that appellation. We must not, how* 
ever, think the members *of the Conger strangers to 
the deeper*parts o( literature; for as carpenters, 
smiths, masons, and all mechanics smell of the trade 
they labour at, booksellers take a peculiar turn from 
their connexions with books and authors. The cha¬ 
racter of the bookseller is commonly formed on the 
^writers in his service. Thus one is a politician or a 
deist; another affects humour, or aims at turns of wit 
and repartee; while a third perhaps is grave, moral, 
and sententious. 

The Temple is the barrier, that divides the city 
and suburbs; and the gentlemen who reside there, 
seem influenced by the situation of the place they in¬ 
habit. Templars are, in general, a kind of citizen- 
coulriers. They aim at the air and mien of the draw-' 
ing-room; but the holyday smartness of a ’prentice, 
heightened with some additional touches of the rake 
or coxcoiftb, betrays itself in every thing they do. 
The Temple, however, is stocked with its pwmliar 
. beauK, w’its,^' poets, critics, and every ^cliarocter^ in 
the gay w'orld: and it is ^ thousand pities, that so 
pretty a society should be disgraced with a few dull 
fellows, who can submit to puzzle themselves with 
cases end reports, and have not taste enough to fol¬ 
low ilie* genteel metJiod df studying the law'. 

1 shall now, like a true student of the Temple, 
hurry from thence to Covent-Garden, the acknow¬ 
ledged r^on of galjpntry, wit, and criticism; and 
hope to be excused tor not stopping at George’s in my 
way, as the Bedford affords a greater variety of nearly 
the same characters. This coffee-house is every ni^ht 
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crowdcMl with men of par^. Almost every one you 
meet is a polite scholar and a wit. Jokes and hons 
inoU arc echoed from box to box; every branch of 
literature is critically examined, and the merit of 
every production of the press, or performance at the 
theatres, weighed and deterinined. This school (to 
which 1 am myself indebted’for a great part of my 
education, and in which, though unwiorthy, 1 am 
now arrived at the honour of. being a public lecturer) 
has bred up many authors,* to the aYhazing enter¬ 
tainment and instruction of their readers. Button^s, 
the grand archetype of the Bedford, was frequented 
by Addison, Steele, Pope, and the rest of that cele¬ 
brated set, who flourished at the beginning of this 
century; and was regarded with just deference on 
account of the real geniuses who frequented it But 
we can now boast men of superior abilities; men, 
who without any one acqu^cd excellence, by the 
pnere dint of an happy assurance, can jxact the same 
• tribute of veperution, and receive it as due to the 
illustrious characters, the scribblers, players, fiiftlers, 
gainbler:«, that make so large # part of the company 
at the Bedford. 

I shall now' take leave of Covent-GarSen, and de¬ 
sire the reader’s company to While’s, Here (as Van- 
brtigk says* of Locket’s) * he may hSve a dish no 
bigger than a saucerf tAiat shall cost him fifty shil¬ 
lings.’ •’! ’he great people* w'ho frequent this plaee, 
do not interrupt their |)ohlcr amusements, like the 
wretches at Garraway’s, with business, any flVther 
than to go down to Westminstet one sessiofisio vo&e 
for a bill, and the next to repeal it Nor do they 
trouble themselves with literary debates,, a^ at tbe 
Bedford. Learning is beneath ^he notice of a man of 
quality. They employ themselves more fashionably 
at whist for the trine of a thousand pounds the rub* 
ber, or by making bets on the lie of the day. 

B 3 
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From this very genteel^lace the reader must not be 
surprised, if 1 should convey him to a cellar, or a com¬ 
mon porter-house. For, as it is my province to de¬ 
lineate and remark on mankind in general, whoever 
becomes my disciple mpst not refuse to follow me 
from the Star «Lnd Garter to the Goose and Gridiron, 
and be content to clinrb kfter me up to an authors gar¬ 
ret, or give *me leave to introduce him to a route. In 
my present cursory view of The Town, I have, indeed, 
conhned myself principally to coffee-houses; though I 
constantly visit all places, that afford any matter for 
sjfbciildition. 1 am a Scotchman at Forrest’s, a French- 

"mau at Slaughter’s, and at the Cocoa-Tree I am- 

an Englishman. At the Robin Hood I am a politician, 
a logician, a geometrician, a physician, a metaphysi¬ 
cian, a casuist, a moralist, a theologist, a mytholo- 

gist, or any thing-but an atheist. Wherever the 

World is, I am. You will therefore hear of me some¬ 
times at the* theatres, sometimes perhaps at the opera: 
nor shall 1 thVnk the exhibitions of Sadler’s Wells, dr. 
the ^Little Theatre in the Hay market Beneath my no- 
tice; but may one d^y or the other give a disserta*- 
tion upon tumbling, or (if they should again become 
pojpular) a tritique on dogs and monkeys. 

Though the Town is the walk I shall generally ap¬ 
pear rin, let if not be imagined, that vice ^nd folly will 
shoot up unnoticed in the coiyiljry- My cousin Village 
undertaken that province, and will sen^ me the 
freshest advices of every faiyt or foible that takes root 
them. But as it is my chief ambition to please and in- 
glruc^ the Indices, 1 ^all e'hibrace every opportunity of 
devoting my labours to their service; and I may with 
Justice coi^ratulate myself upon the happiness of liv¬ 
ing in an age, when thp female part of the world are 
.JO studious to find employment for a Censor. 

Tl^ character of Mr. Town is, I flatter myself, too 
; well Imown to need an explanation. How far, and 
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in what sense, I propose# to be a Connoisseur, the 
reader will gather from my general motto: 

- Non de villit domi6usve uieniSf 
JN«c male ntene Lepos saltet^i ted guod magts nd noa 
Pertmet, et nesetre malum esL agttamuOf 

, llOR, 

Who better knows to build, and who to dance, 

Or thib from Italy, or that from Fram e, 

Our Connoisseur will ne’er pjetend to scan. 

But point the follies of mankind to mkti. 

Th’ important knowledge of out selves explain, 

Which not to know all knowledge is but vam. 

As Critic and Censor-General, I shall take the 
liberty to animadvert on every thing that appears to 
me vicious or ridiculous; always endeavouring * to 
hold, as it were, the mirror up to Nature, to shew 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of ttie Time his form and 
• pressure.’ * . T. _ 


2. 'THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1754. 


• Commissa qu6d auctio vendit 
Slantibus, anupharumy tnpodesy armariay citlaa, 

j * • * JUY, 

I 

Maim’d statues, rusty medals, marbles old. 

By Sloane collected, or by Langford sold. 

1 HAVE already received letters from several Virtuosi 
expressing their astonishment and concern at my difr* 
appointing the warm hopes they had conceived of my 
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undertaking from the title of my paper. They tell 
me, that by deserting the paths of Virtut I at once 
neglect the public interest and my own ; that by sup- 
. porting tlie character of Connoisseur in its usual sense, 
1 might have obtained very considerable salaries from 
the principal auction-rooms, toy-shops, and reposi¬ 
tories, and might besides very plausibly have recom¬ 
mended myself as the properest person in the world, 
to be keeper of .Sir lianS Sloane’s Museum. 

I cannot be insensible of the importance of this 
caphal business of taste, and how much reputation 
well as profit would accrue to my labours, by con- 
lining them to the minutest rcscarche.s into nature and 
art, and poring over the rust of antiquity. 1 very 
• Well know that the discovery of a new zoophyte, or 
-species of the polype, would be as valuable as that 
of the longitude. The cabinets of the curious would 
furnish out matter for my essays, more instructing 
than all the lef*rned lumber of a Vatican. Of what 
oonsctpencc would it be, to point out tlie distinctions 
of originals from copies so precisely, that the paltry 
ficratchings of a modcrifmay never hereafter be palmed 
on a Connoisseur for the labours of a Rembrandt! I 
should command apjdause from the adorers of anti¬ 
quity,•> were 1 to demonstrate, that merit never existed 
but in the schools of the old painters, nevdir fiourislied 
in the warm climate o( Rafy: and how should I 
rise in the esteem of my countrymen, by chastising 
the arrogance of an Englishtnan in presuming to de¬ 
termine tjiie analysis of beauty! 

At other times, I might take occasion to shew my 
sagacity in conjectures on rusty coins and illegible 
marbles. * What profound erudition is contained in 
an half-obliterated antiefue piece of copper! TRAJ. 
IMP. P. VIL COSS. MAX. * * TREE. V. P. 

C.; and how mMt tour- 

UMuo oitO rsBdtt rraDf^tt would 
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the barbarous inscription some ancient monument 
appear to thee, and how plea^aUIlt tO ttpttp 
$1^0 mpttl^allt thus preserved in its oWlete. 
spelling, and original bla^ 1 To this 

branch of Taste, 1 am more particularly pressed: a 
correspondent desires to know, whether 1 was of the 
party that lately took a surrey of Palmyra in the De¬ 
sert ; another, if 1 have traversed the Holy Land, or 
visited Mount Calvary. 1 shall nUt speak too proudly 
of my travels: but as my predecessor# the Spectator 
has recommended himself by having made a trip to 
’ Grand Cairo to take measure of a pyramid, 1 assure 
my reader that I have climbed Mount Vesuvio in th# 
midst of its eruptions, and dug some time under 
ground in the ruins of Herculaneum. 

I shall always be solicitous to procure the esteem of 
so respectable a body as the Connoisseurs: since 1 con-f 
not but be sensible, could 1 any way merit it by my 
labours, how much more imj)ortant the name of Mr, 
'Town would appear, dignified with ^he addition of 
F. H. S. or Member of the Society of Antiquarians. 
.1 therefore take this early opportunity of obliging the 
curious with a letter from a very eminent personage, 
who, as well as myself, is lately become a Connois¬ 
seur, and is known to have gone abroad for no other 
piupose than to buy pictures. ^ 

TO MR.'^**** ******, 

DEAR SIR, 

The hurry in which 1 left England must havo con¬ 
vinced you how much 1 was in earnest, whe^i 1 tailed 
of making a valuable collection of pictures. By my 
frequent attendance on sales, I already know aimo^ 
as much of painting, as 1 do of the funds :* and can 
talk as learnedly of light and shade, figure, proportion, 
drapery, &e. as of the rise and fall of stocks. I have, 
however, been very much embarrassed in getting ton 
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gether a collection, suitably to the religion I profess. 
The famous painters were most of them such bigots 
to their own way of thinking, that they have scarce 
left any thing behind them but Holy Families, Dead 
Christs, and Madonas;^ subjects'which, to me and 
my tribe are odious and abominable. A picture, since 
it has the property of being the language of all man¬ 
kind. should never be particular in its subject; but 
We should paint, as the English are taught to pray, 

‘ i’or all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics.’ 

VjThen I have made the tour of Italy, I will send 
Jrou a complete list of all my purchases: in the meaii- 
Hme, the following short specimen will enable you to 
judge of my precautions, in selecting pieces suitable 
<0 my character, and not offensive to niy principles. 

The first that I bought was ‘ the Elevation of the 
Golden Calf’ This I shall set up in the Royal Ex¬ 
change, as B typical representation of myself, to be 
worshi ped by^ all brokers, insurers, scriveners, and 
ihe whole fraternity of stock-jobbers. 

, Thfe second is •’ The Triumph of GiJeon.’ This 
t intended, if a late project iii favour of our brethren • 
bad not miscarried, should have been hung up in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, as a memorial of our victory over 
the Uncircumcised. 

Th6 third and fourth are ‘ Peter cUjnying bis 
Master,’ and * Judas betrayiag^him for thirty pieces 
oP* Silverboth which 1 ■design as present^ to our 
two worthy friends, the B—-r-s of —, and —. 

The next whiesh 1 shall mention to you, deserves 
pairticUbAf notice; and this* is * the Prophet of Naza¬ 
reth himself, conjuring the Devil into an herd of 
swine.’ .F(om this piece, when I return to England, 
1 intend to have a prin^ engraved; being very proper 
to be had in all Jewish families, as a necessary pre¬ 
servative against pork and Christianity. 

not tire you with a particular detail of some 
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Other lesser pieces; such as—the Deluge, in water* 
colouis—^the New Jerusalem, in perspective—Some 
Ruins of tlie Temple—a Publican at the Receipt of 
Custom—and a Samson in miniature. 

Besides these, I have employed an ingenious artist 
here to execute a design of niy own.., It is a picture 
of Fortune, not standing (as in the common style) 
upon a kind of cart-wheei, but on the two wheels of 
tke lottery, with a representation of a not cast over 
the lesser engrossers of tickets, while a^chief manager 
is breaking his way through the meshes. 

I must not forget to tell you, that 1 have picked 
up an infamous portrait, by an English hand, called^ 
Shylock; with the following inscription under it, 
taken, 1 suppose, from the XiOndon Evening Post, 
or that impudent fool the Gazetteer; ‘ they have dis¬ 
graced me, and hindered me half a million, laughed 
at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargalhs, cool(‘d my friends, 
■heated mine enemies;—and what’s th€ reason ? 1 am 
a Jew.’ 

As soon as the parliament is dissolved, you may 
expect to see me in England; till when, 

1 am, dear Sir, your’s, &c. 

■ 


I shall here subjt^in^a letter of a very different 
stamp; which points out,to me another walk ai^a- 
ConnoiSseur, not less extensive, perhaps, and more 
agreeable to the modern*^ taste, than that of Virt^ 

TO MR. TO^, 

SIR, 

I suppose Connoisseur is •only another word for 
a knowing one. So write me a few papers in defence 
of cards, dice, races, and gaming in general; and I 
will admit you upon the sejuar^ introduce you at 
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White's, set you upon the turf the next meeting at 
Newmarket, and make your fortune at once. If you 
are the man I take you for, you will be wise, and do 
this directly; and then the odds are for you. If not, 
I'll hold you an hundred pounds to a China orange, 
that your papers is neglect^ as low and vulgar, and 
yourself condemned as an*unfashionable blockhead. 

Your’s, as you behave, 

T. ‘ Will. Hazard. 
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/iuave mart magno, fut bantibus teguora ventu, 
E terra magnum allenus tpectare laborem. 


LUCRET 


When raginj,' winds tbe ruffled deep deform. 

We look at dibUnce, and enjoy the ston»; 

Toss’d on the waves with pleasure others see. 

Nor heed their daiigeys, while ourselves aie free. 

We writers of essays, or (as they are termed) perio¬ 
dical papers, justly claim to ourselves a place among 
*tho modern iifiprovers of literature. Neither Bently 
nor Burman, nor any other (Equally sagacious com- 
inentator, has been able to« discover the least traces of 
any similar productions amqng the ancients: except 
we dan suppose, that the history of Thucydides was 
retailed^A^eekly in %''ixpenny numbers; that Seneca 
dealt out his morality every Saturday ; or that Tully 
wrote .sppe^hes and philosophical disquisitions, whilst 
Virgil and Horace clqbbed together to furnish the 
poetry for a Roman magazine. 

There is a word, indeed, by which we are fond 
of distinguishing our works, and for which we must 
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confess ourselves indebted to the Latin. Myself, and 
every petty journalist, affect to dignify our hasty per« : 
formances by styling them Lucubrations; by which ’ 
we mean, if we mean any thing, that as the day is 
too short for our labours, wc;are obliged to call in the 
assistance of the night: not td mention the modest 
insinuation, that our compositions are so correct, that 
(like the orations of Demosthenes) they may be said to 
smell of the lamp. We would be understood to fol¬ 
low the directions of the Rojiian Satirist, * to grow 
pale by the midnight candle;^ though, perhaps,, as 
our own Satirist expresses it, we may be thought 

Sleepless ourselves, to give our readers sleep. 

But, as a relief from the fatigue of so many restless 
hours, we have frequently gone lo sleep for the benefit 
of the public: and surely we, whose labours are confined 
to a sheet and half, may be indulged in taking a nap 
now elUd then, as well as thcfte engaged in longer 
works; who (according to Horace) are l!b ,be excused, 
4f a little drowsiness sometimes creeps in upon thenR 
. After this preface, the reader will not be surprised, 

• if I take the liberty to relate a dream of my own. 
It is usual on these occasions to be lulledsleep by 
some book; and most of my brethren pay that com- 
plimpnt to Virgil or Shakspeare: but as I could never 
discover any Opiate quajities in thos||autliors, I chose 
rather to doze over some modpm performance. I must« 
beg to bft excus^ from mentioning particulars, as 1 1 
would not provoke resentment of my contempora¬ 
ries: nobody will ini^agine, that 1 pipped intc^y of 
our modern novels, or took up any of our late trage¬ 
dies. Let it suffice, that I presently fell fast asleep. 

I found myself transported in an instant to*th*e shore 
of an immense sea, covered witfi innumerable vessels; 
and though many of them suddenly disappeared every 
minute, 1 saw otheia continually launching forth,'and 

T01« XXX. «0 
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pursuing the same course. The seers of visions^ and 
dreamers of dreams, hare their organs of sight so 
considerably improved, that they can take in any ob* 
ject, however distant or minute. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that I could discern every thing 
distinctly, though the* niters before me were of the 
detest black. 

While I,stood contemplating this amazing scene, 
one of those good-natured genii, who never fail mak¬ 
ing their appearance to extricate dreamers from their 
difficulties, rose from ^he sable stream, and planted 
himself at my elbow. Hie complexion was of the 
darkest hue, not unlike that of the Daemons of a 
printing-house; his jetty beard shone like the bristles 
of a blacking-brush: on his head he wore a turban of 
imperial paper; and 

There hung a calf-akin on his reverend limbs, 

which was gilt on the back, and faced with#obings 
of Morocco,* lettered (like a rubric-post) with the 
nacres of the most eminent authors, jtn his left hand 
he bore a printed scroll, which from the marginal 
corrections 1 imagined to be a proof-sheet; and in His< 
right he waved the quill of a goose. 

He immediately accosted me.-* Town,* said 

be, / 1 am ^the genius, who is destined to conduct 
you through tl^e turbulent waves. The sea* that 
you now beholdns the Oedhn^of Ink. Those towers, 
^et a great distance, whose bases are founded upon 
rocks, and whose tops seem l<^t in the clotids, B]:e 
situat^ in the Isle of Fame. ' Contiguous to the^, 
you 'inay discern by the glittering of its golden sands, 
is the Coast of Gain, which leads to a fertile and rich 
country.*^ All the vessels which are yonder saving 
with a fair wind on the main sea, are making towards 
one or other of these: but you will ob^rve, that np 
their ixfk% spttihg gsfi ikff wgm 
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the eddies df Criticism, they trere dhliged to 

encounter the most dreadful tempests and hurricanes. 
In these dangerous straits, you see with what vio« 
lence every bark is tossed up and down; some go to 
the bottom at once; others, jafter a faint struggle, 
are beat to pieces; many arq much dainagdd; while 
a few, by sound planks and tight rigging, are enabled 
to weather the storm.’ 

At this sight 1 started back*with horror: and the 
remembrance still dwells so Strong upon my fancy, 
that 1 even now imagine the torrent of criticism 
bursting in upon me, and ready to overwhelm me in 
an instant. 

< Cast a look,’ resumed my instructor, * on that vast 
lake divided into two parts, which lead to yonder 
magnificent structures, erected by the Tragic and 
Comic Muse. There you may observe many trying 
to forcifr a passage without chait or compass. Some 
have been overset by crowding too much sail, and 
others have founder^ by carrying too much ba^^st 
An * Arcadian vessel (the master an Irishman) was, 
•through contrary squalls, scaite able to live nine 
days: but you see that light Italian gondola, f Gli 
AmarUi Gelosi^ skims along pleasantly before the 
wind, and outstrips the painted frigates of ^ our 
country, % Didone and Artaserse. Observe that* tri- 
umphant squadron, to VHbse flag all the others pay 
homage. • Most of them am ships of the first rate,*^ 
and were fitted out man;^ years ago. Though sojpe- 
what irregular in their make, and but little con¬ 
formable to the exact rules of art,^hey will con¬ 
tinue the pride and glory of these seas: for as it is 
remarked by the present Laureat, in his prologue t6 
Papal Tyranny, • 

. ^Piiiloclea, a tragedy; foanded on St** PhiHo Svd&ev*s 
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* Shakspeare, arhO'e art ooplay-wriKhi can excel, 

• Has launch’d us fleets of and built them well,* 

The Genius then bade me turn my eye, where the 
water seemed to foam with perpetual agitation. 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ is the strong current of Politics, 
often fatal to those who venture on it.’ 1 could not 
but take notice of a pt»or wretch on the opposite 
shore, fastened by the ears to a terrible machine. 
This, the Genius informed me, was the memorable 
Defoe, set up'there as a land-mark, to prevent future 
mariners Iroin splitting on the same rock. 

*To this turbulent prospc^ct succeeded objects of a 
more placid nature. In a little creek, winding through 
flowery meads and shady groves, I descried several 
,gilded yachts and pleasure-boats, all of them keeping 
due time with their silver oars, and gliding along the 
smooth, even, calm, regularly flowing rlivulets of 
Rhyme. Shepherds a^d shepherdesses playing on the 
banks; the sails were gently swelled with the soft 
breezes of amorous sighs; and little loves sported in. 
the^lken cordage. 

My attention was j^ow called off from these pacific 
scenes to an obstinate engagement between several 
ships, distinguished from all others by bearing the 
Holy Cross for their colours. These, the Genius told 
me, "were erftployed in the Holy War /)f Religious 
Controversy; and he point|jid«out to me a few Cor- 
•.sairs, in the service of the Infidels, sometiinps aiding 
one party, sometimes siding,with the oilier, as might 
hes/t contribute to the general confusion. 

1 db^rv^d in different parts of the Ocean several 
galHes which w'ere rowed by slaves. ‘ ’Fhose,’ said 
the Geijii\p, ‘ are fitted out by very oppressive owners, 
and are all of them Jbound to the Coast of Gain. 
The miserable wretches, whom you see chained to 
the oars, are obliged to tug without the least respite; 
and though the voyage should turn out successful, 
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they hare little or no share hi the profits. Some few 
you may observe, who rather chbose to make a ven¬ 
ture on their own bottoms. These work as hard as 
the galley-slaves, and are freguwtly oast away: but 
^though they are ever so often Wrimked^Anecessity still 
constrains them to put out to sea again.* 

' Befcit rates 

Sluassasf tndocilu pauperiem path* 

• IIOR. 

Still must the wretch his bhaiter’d bark refit, 

For who to stai'\'e can patiently submit ? 

It were needless to enumerate many other particu¬ 
lars that engaged my notice. Among the rest was a 
large fleet of Annotators, Dutch-built, which sailed 
very heavy, were often a-ground, and continually ran 
foul on each other. The whole ocean, 1 also found, 
was infested by pirates, who Ransacked every rich 
vessel that came in their way. Most ol^ these were 
endeavouring to make the Coast of Gam, by hanging 
fju.t false colours, or by forging their passports, and 
pretending to be freighted out b^ the roost reputable 
traders. • 

My eyes were at lost fixed, I know not how, on 
a spacious channel, running through the* midst qf a 
great city. ITelt such a secret impulse at this sight, 
that 1 could not help inqidripg particularly about it. 

* The discovery of that passage,’ said the Genius, 

* was first made by one EfickerstafT, in the good ship 
called Tlie Tatlcr, and who afterv^rds embar|md in 
The Spectator and Guardian. These have oeen 
followed since by a number of little sloops, skiffs, 
hoys, and cock-boats, which have been most*of them 
wrecked in the attempt. Thifher also must youT 
course be directed.’—At this instant the Genius sud- 
slenly snatched me up in his arms, and plunged me 
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headlong into the inky iood. While I lay gasping 
and struggling beneath the waves, inethought 1 heard 
a familiar voice calling me by iny name, which awaking 
me, I with pleasure recollect^ the features of the 
Genius in those of my publisher, who was standing 
by my bed-side, and hft,d called upon me for 
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Conjugtum vocai, hnc pr^lextl nomine culpam, 

VIRO. 

Where matiiinony veils th’ inoestiiou^ life. 

And whore is i.bt,ltei’d in the name of wile. 

It IS with the utmost concern I have heard myself 
wj^hin this week past accused at seveial tea-tables, of 
not being a man of my word, 'fhe female part of my 
readers exclaim agaiKst me (or nut having as yet pdid^ 
my particular addresses to the fair, ‘ Who is this 
Mr. Town V says one; ‘ W here can the creature 
live? He has said nothing yet of the dear Burletta 
girl.’ Another wonders that I have not recom¬ 
mended to the ladies Mr. H(fyle*sNew Calculation of 
' Chances; for understanding wdiich iiolhing«inore is re¬ 
quired, we are told. than«tlie first principles of arith¬ 
metic ; that is, to know how to lell the pips, and set 
up ddb's game. 2iut I find the whole sex in general 
have expected from me some shrewd remarks upon the 
Maninge Bill. To oblige them m some measure, 1 
shall at present recommend to their notice the follow* 
ing advertisement, which has been sent me, with a 
request to make it pubhe. 
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To all whom,4t may comern. 

THE REVEREND MR. KEITH, I 

(Who has had the honovr To.pei/om before several 
of the Nobility^ G^try, and others) 

GIVES THIS PUBLIC NOTICE^ 

>■ • 

That he shall continue at^his Chapel in May-Fair 
no longer than the present month. He will then set 
*out on his progress through the principal marXet- 
towns, where he will exhibit publicly, without loss 
of time, any hour of the day or night. He will per¬ 
form to no less than two persons, and will wait on any 
Gentleman and Lady privately at their own houses. 

We have no connexion with the Fleet Parsons,' 
or other Pretenders. Beware of Counterfeits. Ego ' 
, sum solus, • 

1 may perhaps take a future opportunity of enlarging 
on this very important subject, the Marriage Bill 7 but 
shall at present oblige the ladies by celebrating an 
order of females lately sprung up among them, usually • 
distinguished by the denomination of Demi-Reps. 
a word not to be found in any of our dictionaries. 

This ordfr, which seems daily increelking updti us,' 
was first instituted by s^me ladies eminent for their 
public spirit, with a view of raising their half of tla 
species to a level with jhe other in the unbounded 
license of their enjoyments. By this artifice the fhost,; 
open violation of modesty takes the name of hmocent^ 
freedom and gaiety; and as long as the last failing re- ^ 
mains a secret, the lady’s honour is spotless ^nd un-| 
tainted. In a word, a Pemj^Rep is a lady, whom ^ 
every body thinks, what nobody chooses to call her. 

It is absolutely necessary, that every lady of Uiis i 
order should be married. Custom has given a certain 
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charm to wedlock, which changes the colour of our 
action's, and renders that behaviour not improper, 
which in a state of celibacy would be accounted inde¬ 
cent and scandalous. As, to the promise^ made in 
marriage *to Iova honour, and obey,* custom has 
made them also merely ceremonial, and in fact as little 
binding as the wedding-ring, which may be put on or 
pulled off at pleasure.' 

Religious and'political* writers have both for diffe- 
Fent reasons endeavoured to encourage frequent mar¬ 
riage^ : but this order, if it maintains its ground, will 
ihore certainly promote them. How inviting must 
euch a state appear to a woman of spirit! An English 
wife, with all the indiscretions of a girl, may assume 
more than tlie privileges of a woman; may trifle pub¬ 
licly with the beaux and smarts, introduce them to 
her toilette, and fix it as a certain rule in all her con¬ 
versation and behaviour,* that when once marriage has 
(in Lucy’s phrsfee) * made an honest woman of her,* * 
she is^ntitled to all the license of a courtesan, 
f I have lately seen, with a good deal of compassion, 

few forward maiden ladies investing themselves with 
the dignities,* and incroaching on the privileges of 
this order. It may not be improper to caution them 
,tq recede in time. As their claim to thes^ liberties is 
unwarranted by custom, they^will not retain that am- 
^higuous reputation enjoyed^by the Demi-Repi^ whose 
whole system of Conduct is founded on the oasis of 
matrimony. Every lady, therefore, inclined to in¬ 
dulge 1^1'self in alio those innocent freedoms, 

should coniine herself within the pale of matrimony, 
to elude censure; as insolvent debtors avoid a jail by 
^loddng wifiiin the verg^ of the court. 

A Demi-Rep then must necessarily be iqarried: 
nor is it easy for a lady to maintain so critical a cha¬ 
racter, unless she is a woman of fashion. Titles and 
estates bear down all weak censures, and silence scan- 
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dal and detraction. That good breeding too, so invio*, ^ 
lably preserved among persons of condition, is of in- . 
finite service. This produces that delightful insipidity 
so remarkable in persons of quality, whose conversa¬ 
tion flows with an even tenor^ undisturbed by senti¬ 
ment, and unrufiled by passion: insofiiuch that hus¬ 
bands and wives, brothers, sisters, cousins, and^n 
short the whole circle of kindred •and acquaintance, 
can entertain the most thorough contempt and even 
hatred for each other, withoCit transgressing the mi¬ 
nutest article of good breeding and civility. But 
those females, who want the advantages of birth and 
fortune, must be content to wrap themselves up in. 
their integrity; for the lower sort are so notoriously 
deficient in the requisites of politeness, that they 
would not fail to throw out the most cruel and bitter 
invectives against the pretty delinquents. 

Tiie great world will, 1 doubt not, return me thanks < 
for thus keeping the canaille at a disWcc^ and securing 
.to them a quiet possession of their enjoym'ents. 
here I cannot but observe, how respectable an order the 
^ Demi-Heps compose, of which«the lovely sisterhood 
must all be married, and almost all Right Honourable. 

For this order, among many other establishments 
of modern life, we are indebted to the French. Such 
flippant gaiety is more agreeable to the genius of that 
nation. There is a native bashful^ss inherent in my 
country-women, which it id not;i^^by to surmount i* 
but our modern fine ladies^ who tiie as much paim^to 
polish their minds as to adorn their persons, have got 
over this obstacle with increifible fiftility. Th^ have 
BO skiifully grafted the French genius for intrigue upon 
British beauty and liberty, that their conduot appears 
perfectly original: though we roast do the French the 
justice to allow, that when a lady of this airy dispo¬ 
sition visits Paris, she returns most wonderfully un¬ 
proved. Upon the whole, France appears the pro- 
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perest 9dhool to instruct the kdies in the theory of their 
conduct: but England, and more especially London, 
the most commodious place to put it in practice. In 
this town, indeed, a lady studious of improvement, 
may in a very |hort time hecome a considerable pro¬ 
ficient, by frequenting the^several academies kept con¬ 
stantly open for her profit and instruction. The card 
tables and masquerades in particular have trained up 
some ladies to.a surprising eminence, without the least 
assistance (rom a foreign education. 

It is observed, that the difference between the sen 
veral species in the scale of being is but just sufficient 
to preserve their distinction ; the highest of one order 
approaching so near to the lowest ot the other, that the 
gradation is hard to be determined; as the colours 
of the rainbow, through an infinite variety ot shades, 
die aw'ny into each other impelccptibly. The Demi- 
Beps hold this intermMiate station, in the characters 
of females, bdiween the modest women and the wq- 
xnei^oi pleasure; to both which they are in some mea-- 
^re connected, as they stand upon the utmost verge of 
reputation, and totter on the brink of infamy. It • 
Were therefore to be wished, that these ladies wore 
nome symbol of their order, or were distinguished by 
eomf peculiair mode of dress. The Romans assigned 
d^erent habits to persons of different ftges and sta- 
^tions; and 1 hope, that -qrhdnttie bustle of the ensuing 
election is over, the neW parliament will*take this 
matter into consideration, add oblige the several clas^ 
of females to distinguish themselves by some external 
marks and badges of their principles. 

Till some act of this nature shall take place, I shall 
propose & method by which every lady may exactly 
learn in what class sne may be reckoned. The world 
must know then, that my very good friend Mr. Ays- 
cough has at length with infinite pains and study con* 
fitructed a thermometer i upon which he has delineated. 
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after the maimer that the d^reea of beat and cold are 
marked on the common sort, the whole scale of female 
characters, from the most inviolable modesty to the 
most abandoned impudence. It is of a commodious 
size to wear at a watch: tlm liquor within the tube 
is a chemical mixture, wludn being acted on by the 
circulation of the'blood and animal ap^ts, will rise 
and fall according to the desires and affections of the 
wearer. He will very shortly publish a large assort¬ 
ment of them, to be sold at hi^’shop on Ludgate-Hill: 
and 1 flatter myself, there are many women in ICng- 
land, who would be glad to purchase such an effectual 
regulator of their passions. Kvery lady, therefore, 
may avail herself of the instructions of this pocket 
monitor: a monitor, who will giire her the most pro- 
htuble lessons, without the usuA impertinence of ad<- 
vice. It will be of equal efficaeVt if worn by the 
men. But I expect my friend will have but little of 
their custom; for as the mere i^utation^of chastity is 
the utmost aim of a fine lady, to preserve even that, 
*in a fine gentleman, is accounted mean and unmafiiy, 

0 . 
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Sxn4**f Ixavvii Xoi|bioc waXiv. 

• SOPHOCJL 

A plague has seiz’d us, and the Uiflted city 
is one vide pest-house teomiiig h ith contagion* 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, Batson's Q^ee^Houso, Feh, 26, 1754. 

1 MUST beg leave to trouble you on a most serious and 
melancholy snbjeotj ^ which 1 femr will ^ 
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attended with the most dreadful consequences to the 
whole nation. Notwithstanding the last mail brought 
the college positive assurances from the French King^s 
physicians, that the late plague at Rouen was entirely 
ceased, 1 hkie the strongest reasons to apprehend, that 
the contagion is*already spread to this city. My own 
practice daily furnishes ide with lamentable instances, 
that manifei^ly in<^icate a pestilential disorder in the 
blood and humours. 

1 was first Induced tcr^surpect, that some epidemical 
distemper was taking root among js, from my being 
called in to a noble patient, who (as the public prints 
have informed you) has lately been afflicted with a 
violent boil on his back. From this patient, there 
have issued continually great quantities of corruption 
of a yellow hue. His complaint seems to be in some 
sort constitutional, as it commonly breaks out with ex¬ 
traordinary virulence qycry seven years; and as this is 
the crisis, wq cannot pronounce our noble patient out 
of ^danger, till he has got over the ensuing spring. It 
is moreover to be feared, that the contagion has like¬ 
wise reached Irelandi; where we hear that the best 
physicians ^are using the most forcing medicines, and 
are of opinion that nothing can relieve the unhappy 
people, till they have voided a stone. A great man 
thei^ labour^ also under the above-mqptioned com¬ 
plaint of having a violent Rojile on his back*. 

1 shall now proceed to give you the history of some 
other cases, which have fallen under my notice, and|M 
to !ne an indisputable proof, that the plague has got foot¬ 
ing among us. lts«malignancy shews itself particularly 
about the court; and we are assured, that some parts 
of theoountry are also tainted with it I have had the 
honour to attend sevenal members of parliament, whose 
cases gre very desperate. Some 1 found in a declining 
Way, given over by all their friends ; others are so weak, 
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* Alladiag to some disputes io Irdand. 
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that they cannot stand alone; and many are so rest- 
less, that they are continusily taming from side to side. 
As 1 found they hadigreat need of support, 1 have 
advised them to drink plentifully of strong jiq^uors, and 
guard against the ill conseqi^ii^es of a retm. 

1 visited the other day a young gendeman; who 
has lately been promoted to & command % the squa¬ 
dron designed for the East Indies.^ 1 fotmd him in a 
most languishing condition; his spirits were quite de¬ 
pressed; he had a violent palpitation lof the heart; 
and the whole nervous system was relaxed. 1 wbyld 
have prescribed the well known diet-drink brought 
into practice by the late Bishop of Cloyne; but he 
told me, every thing went against his stomach that 
savoured of tar. However, 1 at length prevailed on 
him to submit to a long course of sea water. 1 hava 
observed the same prognostics in some of our land of¬ 
ficers ; to whom 1 have recomiqpnded the frequent use 
of exercise, together with a course of steqji, and a pow-^» 
d^r composed of nitre and sulphur. ^ 

A friend of mine, one of the common-council men 
of this city, is infected to a strong degree with the 
^present pestilence. His chief complaint ^ a canine 
appetite; and his wife assures me, she has often felt 
the wolf in his belly. The seat of this distemper is 
origiaally in, the palate, and discovers* itself by a 
watering of the mouthi^qnf the salival glands, and e 
gnnding yf the teeth as in the action of mastication. 
Tins d^order being very, common in the city, and 
likely to spread among the livery, I have direct^ h*m 
to perform quarantine for forty di^s, by abstaining , 
from flesh during the present L^t 

1 know another, a very worthy alderman, who now 
lies in a most d^lorable condition. He is swelled m 
a most enormous size; his whole face, and particularly 
his nose, is crusted over with fiery pustules of the ami* 
fluent kind. He is dieted with an ioeatiftble thintf 
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and is very subject to I was sent for last 

night, when ooib of these iSt^ had just seized him. He 
lay to all appearance dead onibc floor, wallowing in 
the midst of ft fetid pass, partly solid, partly fluid, 
which had from jiis mouth and nostrils with rc- 

jpeated eruci^ns. 1 would immediately have admi¬ 
nistered to mm A proper* dose of Ag. Font, tepefact. 
but on oflfering him the draught, he shewed the 
strongest symptoms of a confirmed hydrophobia. 

I went out 'of charify to see a poor tragic author, 
(no reflection upon any of the profession, Mr. Town) 
who has been obliged to keep bis room all the winter, 
and is dying by inches of an inveterate atrophy. By 
his extravagant ravings, sudden starts, incoherent ex¬ 
pressions, and passionate exclamations, 1 judged his 
disorder to be seated in the brain, and therefore 
directed his bead to be blistered all over. I cured 
another, a comic author, of a lethargy, by making a 
revulsion of the bad humour, from the part aifected, 
with stimula^ng cathartics. A short squabby genfle- 
of a gross and corpulent make was seized with k 
.kind of St. Vitus’s d^nce, as he was practising Harle¬ 
quin for the masquerade: his whole body was con-r 
vttlsed with the most violent writhings and irregular 
twitches; but I presently removed his complaint by 
qppl 3 dng blisters to the soles of his feet. , 

The plague, as I obper^ed, before, puts on different 
appearances in different subjects. A person of quality, 
of the club at Whiteh^was seiz^ witli the epide- 
Jiflcal frenzy raging there, which propagates itself by- 
certain black and<red spots. He had su&r^ so mudi 
loss by continual evacuations, that his whole substance 
ygas \ wbon 1 saw hiip he was so ledqced 
,thak ^ere were no^ hopes of a* recovery. Another 
nobleman the infection at Newmaiket, which 

Jbreught upo|t;^m such a rqnning that is now in 
figaUppiijg equ^umption. A revereflji 
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divine lately made a dignlli^ tbe cWch, hn^ un« 
happily lost his memory; dM Ib so blind withal, that 
he hardly knows any of hiB old acquaintance; the 
muscles of his face are all ccmtractedjpto an austere ' 
frown, his knees are stiff a^d he is 

unable, poor gentleman! to J>eni} bik or move 
his hand to his head. 1 have observed others seized at 
times with a strange kind of deafness; and at certain 
intervals, I have found ihem^so prodigiously hard of 
hearing, that though a tradesman has bawled ever so 
loudly ill their ears, it has had no effect upon them.* 

By what means this plague has been introduced 
among ui. Cannot easily, be ascertained^whether it 
was imported in the same band-box with the last new 
head, or was secretly conveyed in the plaits of an em¬ 
broidered suit:—But that it Came over hither from ' 
France, plainly appears from the manner in which it 
affects our people of fashion, ^especialW the ladies,), 
who bear aboilt them the most evident marks of the 
French Disease This is known to affect the wtftle 
habit of body, and extends its influence from head to 
/oot. But its strongest attadfs are levelled at the 
face: and it has such on effect upon the c&mplexion, 
that it entirely changes the natural colour of the skiii. 
At Paris, the face of every lady you 4neet is •be- 
snieafcd with^inguent, cerusSi^ and plaster; and 1 have 
lately remarked, with concern, the native, 

charms of* my j^etty country women destroyed by the 
same cause. In this cafe 1 have always propo^d 
calling ir^e assistance of a surgeo^ to pare off this 
unnatural imidermis or scarf-akin, occasioned by the 
ignorance, of empirics in the iitfittdtoate application of 
alteratives. * 

from what I have been able fo collect from obser¬ 
vations on my female patients, I have found little 
variadon in the ^ects of plaghe on that sex. 
Most of them complain of k kssitude, a lisdessness, 

n2 
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an uneaKiness, pains they donH know where, vapours, 
hysterics, want of rest, want of spirits, and loss of 
appetite: consequently the same regimen may serve 
for all. 1 advise them to use a great deal of exercise 
in driving about the t^wn, to dilute properly with 
tea, to perspir^ freely at public places, and in their 
seasons to ^ to Bath, 'Tunbridge, Cheltenham, or 
Scarborough. 

I was indeed surprised with an extraordinary new 
case the other night, when 1 was called out of bed to 
attend a maid of honour, who is frequently afflicted 
with fits of the mother. Her abdomen, 1 foundj 
upon examination, to be preternaturally distended: 
the tumour has been gradually increasing; but I 
would not attempt to discuss it, as it was not yet 
arrived to maturity. I intend soon to remove her 
into the country for a month, in order to deliver her 
from the complaint she, labours under. 

1 have bean induced, Sir, to writ%to you on this 
oct^ion, as you are pleased to take^this city under 
your immediate care. So alarming an evil calls upon 
us all to oppose its prisgress: For my own part nothing 
shall deterc me from a diligent discharge of the duty ^ 
of my profession; though it has already exposed roe 
to the greati^t dangers in the execution of it. An old 
captain of a man of war, who is grievously troubled 
with choler and overflowiig ^f the gall, on my only 
hinting a clyster, swore Vehemently that I should take 
oiys myself, and applying kis foot diibctly to my fun¬ 
dament kicked me down stairs. This very iporning 1 
escaped almost by mirimle from the contagimi, which 
raged in the most viqlent degree through a whole fa- 
xmly. * The master and mistress were l^th of them in 
a very high fever, and quite frantic aiMl.deliripus: their 
tongues werepinpdigiously inflamed, with the tip v^ry 
sharp, andjps^^ual vibrating without the least inter- 
n^ission. X would have prescribed some cooling and 
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lenitive triedicines; but in tbe height of 

his frenBy flung my tie-wig iht 6 fite, and his wife 
sluiced me with extravasated As I retired with 

precipitation, 1 heard the samfe wild raving in the nur¬ 
sery, the kitchen, and every dthfe^ qtiartji', which con¬ 
vinced me that the pestilenq(& h4a i^^Cd thfe Whole 
liouse. I ran out of doors as fast as pdssdblC, reflecl- 
injr with Terence, ‘ If Health herself Wbuld save this 
family, she could not.’ ,* 


-Ipsa si cupial «a/us 
Sertare prorsus non potest hancfanliliAm, 


Upon the whole, I may conclude with the aphorism 
of Hippocrates; ‘ that no people can possibly be af¬ 
flicted with so many and so terrible disorders, unless 
the plague is among them.’ 

W. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. B. G, 
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— - ■■■ Quid altU JoTmetfuepfttUm* 

HOR. 

Practice alone mu8t/or|B the writer’s head, 

And ev’ry author to the'trfide be bred. 

1 asMEMRER tO' hkvl seerf, in Some old Italian poet, 
a fable ctfcd ‘ Tbe Education of Muses.’ Apollo 
is there to havC takhd at thbir birth under 
bis imti^ate Cata, and dfl JtCW uji, to haVe 
inshructCa tBbih^ according ib c&pacitiea^ 

id tho deVerdI'Stanches 6 f j^dyidg and singiflg. 
TftalU, wh arc ibid, wad of a GMy turn, ktid took 
dcHgbt id die inmxohih^ bbt lias kt first with 
diilcutiy fl^ihcd frodi, itito ridicttlotitt drbl- 
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leries, and what ow auth^ calls extravaganzas in her 
manner. Melpomene, who was of a §erious and grave 
disposition, indulged herself in strains of melancholy; 
but when she aimed at the most pathetic strokes, was 
often harsh, or run intpf wild divisions. Clio, and the 
rest of the Nide, had not yet learned to temper their 
voices with sweetness and variety; nor could they tell 
how to regulate tha stops of their flutes, or touch the 
strings of their lyres with jud^enl and grace* How¬ 
ever, by much practice,* they improved gradually under 
the instructions of Apollo, till at last they were able to 
exert all the powers of music: and they now form a 
complete concert, which fills all Parnassus with the 
most enchanting harmony. 

The moral to be drawn from this little fable is 
naturally applied to those servants of the Muses, Au¬ 
thors ; who must necessarily rise, by the same slow' 
degrees, from their first lame attempts in cultivating 
the arts of Apollo. The best of them, without doubt, 
wept through many more stages of writing, than ap¬ 
pears from the palpable gradations still remaining 
in their works. But^as it is impossible to trace them ^ 
from the .first setting out, I shall here present the' 
reader with the sum of my "own experience, and il¬ 
lustrate, in JLhe life of Mr. Town, the progress of an 

author. • • 

Right or wrong, I hawe*ever been addicted to 
scribbling. I was famoUs at school for my, readiness 
at prambo and capping verses: I often made themes 
for other boys, and sold my copy for a tart or a 

f starid: at nine Jears old I was taken notice of for 
^ English distil; .and afterwards immortalized 
myselfan holiday’s task in the same language, 
which my master, who was himself a poet, pronounce 
to be scarce inferior to his favourite Blackmoro. These 
were followed Jiy a multitude of Utde pieces; which, 
like other ^its that come before their season, had 
nothing to recommend them but their early appearance. 


0. TUB COKK^iftSBUR, 

Filled, however, wUti ^ conceptions of m 
genius ciiid importance, t could not but lament*, thi 
such extraordinary parts should be conllned within th 
narrow circle of my relations and acquaintance.- 
Therefore, in order to oblige and amaze the public, 
1 soon became a very large contributor to the monthly 
magazines. But 1 had thb unspeakable mortification 
to see my favours sometimes not inserted, sometimes 
postponed, often much altered, and you may be sure 
always for the worse. On &U these occasions, 1 never 
failed to condemn the arrogance and folly iho 
' compilers of these miscellanies; wondering how they 
could grossly mistake their own interest, and neg¬ 
lect the entertainment of their readers. 

In the meantime a maiden aunt, with whom I 
lived, a very pious old lady, turned methodist, and 
often took me with her to the Tabernacle, the Foun- 
dery, and many private me^ings. This made such 
an impression upon my mind, that I devoted myself 
Entirely to sacred subjects, and wrote several hyjpns, 
which were received with infinite applause by all the 
good women who visited my aunt; and (the servants 
being also Methodists) they were often ^ung by the 
whole family in the kitchen. 1 might perhaps in 
time have rivalled Wesley in these divine composi-, 
tione, and hj^d even begun an entire new version of the 
Psalms; when my aunt changing her reli^on a second 
time, became a Moravian. * But the hymns usually 
sung by the United Brethren, contain sentiments so 
sublime and so incomprehensible, that notwithstanding 
my late success in that kind of p#etry, and the great 
opinion I entertain of my own talents, 1 durst not 
venture on their style and manner, • • 

As love and poetry mutuaily^produce each other, it 
is no wonder, that before I was seventeen 1 had singled 
out my particular Sacharissa, .This you may suppose 
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ave birtli to innumerable sol^, elegies, and acrostics, 
n the space of two years I had written more love- 
erses than Waller, or any dthcr poet; when, just as 
imagined 1 had rhymed myself into her good graces, 
had the mortification to ^d that my mistress was 
tarried to a cornbt of horse, a fellow, who 1 am sure 
cTer wrota a line in his life. This threw me into 
uch a violent rage against the whole sex, that 1 im¬ 
mediately burnt every syllable 1 had written in her 
sraise, and in bitterness of soul translated the sixth 
atire of Juvenal. 

Soon after this, the son and heir of Lord Townley, 

0 3;rhom 1 have the honour of being a distant relation, 
vas engaged in a treaty of marriage with a ricli 
leiress. 1 sat down immediately with great composure 
to write an Epithalamium on this occasion. I trimmed 
flymen’s torch, and invited the Loves and Graces to 
;he wedding: Concord^ was prepared to join their 
tiands, and Juko to bless them with a numerous race, 
tif cb.\dren. After all these pains, when every thing 
was ready for the wedding, and the last hand put to 
the Epithalamium, the kiatch was suddenly broke off, 
and my poem of course rendered useless. 1 was more 
uneasy under this disappointment than any of the par¬ 
ties cpuld pos^bly be; till I was informed of the sud¬ 
den marriage of a noble lord with a celebrated beafity. 
On this pcmular occasion, premising myself universal 
applause, 1 immediately published my Epithalamium, 
urbinh, like Bayes^s Prologue^ was artfully contrived 
to seive one purpose as well as another. 

Ab my notions h^d been hitherto confined within a 
nkrrow sphere of life, my literary pursuits were con¬ 
sequently less important, till 1 had the opportunity of 
enlarging my ideas by* going abroad. My travels, of 
which 1 have before hinted something to the reader, 
opened to me a hew and extensive field for observation. 
1 will not presume to boast^ that I received any part 
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of my education at Gene& of diose celebrat^^j- 
foreign universities, in alope an Englishmaii^ 

can be grounded in the principles of religion and 
berty: but 1 may say without vcmity, that I gleaned 
some useful knowledge fiphi^ev^y place I visitedL, 
My propensity to writing fbllowra*me wherever I, 
went: and were 1 to meet Vith encouragement by a 
large subscription, t could publis]! several volumes of ^ 
curious reidarks, which 1 made in my tour. 1 had, 
indeed, like to have got into some uAlucky scrwes, 
by turning author in places, where the liberty oi^the : 
‘press was never so much as heard of. At Paris 1 nar- ^ 
rowly escaped being put into the Basiile for a litde 
Chanson d boire, renecting on the mistress of the 
Grand Monarque; and I was obliged to quit Rome a, 
week sooner than I intended, for fixing on Pasquin a, 
prayer for the Pope’s toe, which was then laid up. ^ 
with the gout. ^ 

It was not till my return from abrq^d, that I for- 
^ mally commenced a professed critic, for which I now 
thought mysdlf thoroughly qualified. I could oraw ^ 
parallels between Marseilles Denoyer, compare 
the behaviour of the French parterre with J.he English 
pit; and have lately made a figure by affecting an in- . 
difference about the present burlettas, as 1 took care ^ 
to let every body know that 1 had oftefi seen thdm in 
Flanders. My knowledge in theatrical affairs natu-' 
rally led^me to write a great number of occasional* 
pamphlets on those topics; such as * Examens of 
‘ New plays, Letters to the Managers, &c.* Not 
content with this, 1 had a strong •inclination to ' 
in the drama. 1 often pl^aSf4 myself with compui 'n^ 
—* three benefit nights-—Iht me see—sia; hundred, 





esides a perpetual freedom of the house.’— 1 hese, 
were temptations not to be resisted. I sat down there¬ 
fore to a tragedy; but, before I got through the first 


; act, despairing to it f^ciently pathetic for the 
^modern taste, I changed ifty scheme, and began a' 
comedy; then again reflecting, that most of our 
comedies "were in reality npthing but overgrown farces, 
f^cdtitented myself with writing, what authors are now 
^ pleased to call a comedy of two acts. This I finished 
' alrith a gnskt deal of pains, and very much to my own 
l^satisfaction : but not^ being able to get it op the stage, 
■%B one house was entirely taken up with pantomimes, 
and the manager of the other had so many farces of 
his t>wn, I generously made a present of it to an, 
actor for his benefit;—when to my great surprise it 
I Was damned. 

I have at last resolved to bend all my attention, 

'< dhd dedicate all my powers, to the carrying on this 
}rmy present elaborate undertaking. 1 am sorry to own, 
that the success has not at all answered xny expecta¬ 
tions: 1 flattered myself with being universally 
known, read, &nd admired; but 1 find quite the con¬ 
trary, I went into a coffee-house the other day by 
White-chapel Mount, where on asking for the Con¬ 
noisseur, the woman ^ared at me, and said she did 
not know what 1 meant. 1 dined last week at a fo¬ 
reign ambassador's *, and not a word about me or my 
ffWor^s passed table. I wrote to a relation at Caer- 
ibarthen, desiring to know what reputation my pAper 
' has in Wales; but he tellS ifie, that nothing in the 
literary way comes dbwn there but the Kingls speech 
aakd the London Evening Post, I have inquired into 
the sale olpj Ant number, my second, my third, 
/iby fourtlflfthd tlie last; yet 1 cannot assure my 
leaders, that 1 have sold three thousand of any one of 
them, f if short, I ^ve this public notice once for all, 
thaf if I do not find myself taken in all ovef England, 
by the time 1 haVe published two or three hundred 
papers,—let them look to it—let them look to it— 
rii.bid adieu to iny ungrateful country, go directly to 
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Berlin, and (as Voltaire tjn dise^ed) employ my peix 
in the service of that yf literary merit 

King of Prussia. * O. t 

As several corrssponcle^t^ since the first pub¬ 
lication of this number, bsW 4 ^aked to know, fiom 
what Italian author the Fable at t];(e«begmniug of this 
paper is borrowed: we thiilk it necessary tp acij^uamt 
them, that the fictipn is entirely qur owm 
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Pipnttet hitspiin, c&m me tpectanie laeertot 
/mpontl cuito ru*OcHs tlie {tt09 
Osrula aim leio eattim non duia dareht, • 

Ante Q uhi poiui poctila iiimpta meta, 

ovia 

1 loaihM the dinner, while bflore my face 
The clown still paw’d you with a rude em^ace: 
But when ye toyM and kiis’d without controuj, 

1 turn’d and scieon’d my eyes behind the bowl. 


TO Mft. TOWN. 

StR, ^ 

I SH\LL make no apology for rj^mniending to ypi;fr 
notice as Censor-general, a &plt that is too common 
among the married people; 1 metn the absurd trick 
of fondling before company. Ifjove is, indeed, a very 
rare ingredient in modem iredlock; nor can die par¬ 
ties entertain too much afi^pn for each other: 
an open di^lay of it on all occasions renders theip 
ridiculous. 

A,few 4 SO1 Wji)( * jrpuin; Mupte 
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I who were but lately marriedy and are reckoned by all 
T their acquaintance to be exceeding happy in each other. 
^1' had scarce saluted the bride, when the husband 


^.caught her eagerly in hisy arms, and almost devoured 
; her with kisses. When We were seated, they took 
care to place themselves c\pse to each other; and dur- 

* ing our conversation he was constantly piddling with 
her fingers, tapping her cheek, or playing with her 

^hair. At dinner, they*were mutually employed in 
^pressing each other to taste of every dish*; and tlie 
fonfl appellations of ‘ my dear, my love,’ &c. were 
constantly bandied across the table. Soon aft^^the 
cloth was removed, the lady made a motion to retire; 
but the husband prevented the compliments of the rest 
%( the coihpany by saying, * We should be unhappy 
without her.’ As the bottle went round, he joined 
her health to every toast; and could not help now and 
then rising from his chair to press her hand, and ma¬ 
nifest the wafmth of his passion by the ardour of his 
car^-sses. This precious fooling, thoug|;L it highly eu-. 
tertained them, gave me great disgust: therefore, as 
my company might Very well be spared, 1 took my 
leave as sobn as possible. 

Notfiing is more common than to see a new married 

• couple, setting out with a splendour in their equipage, 
furniture, and manner of living, which they have 
afterwards obliged to retr€n^. Thus it happens, 
when they have made themselves remarkable by a 
shew of excessive love. They begin with great eclat, 
are lavish of their fondness, at first, but their whole 


stock is soon wasted; and their poverty is the more 
insupportable, as their former profusion has made it 
nmre cdbspicuous. I have remarked the ill conse¬ 
quences of this indisefeiion in both cases: One couple 
has at last had separate beds, while the other hare 
been carried to the opera in hackney chairs. 

Two people, who are to pass thidr whole lives to- 
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gether, may surely find time enough for dalliance 
without playing over their pretty tricks in public. 
How ridiculous would it appear, if in a large assem- 
bly every one should select fits mate, and the whole 
company should fall into couples, like the birds on 
Valentine's day ! And it is surely no less absurd, to 
see a man and Ids wife eternally trifling, and toying 
together, 

Still amorous, and fond, anft billing, <• 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. « 

HUDIBRAS. 

I have often been reduced to a kind of awkward 
distress on these occasions ; not knowing which way . 
to look, or what to say. I consider them as playing a 
game, in which the sti!nder-by is not at all interest^; 
and would therefore recommend it to every third per¬ 
son in these circumstances, to lake it ag a hint, that 
th(r parties have a mind to be alone, aud leave 
room without further ceremony. 

A friend of mine happened to^e engaged in a visit 
to one of these loving couples. Tie sat stil^for some 
time, without interrupting the little endearments that 
passed between them. Finding them at length (juite 
lost in nods, whispers, ogles, and in shbrt, wholly 
taken *up with each oihpr, he rang the bell, and de¬ 
sired the servant to send in my lady's woman. When 
she came, he led her very ^avely to the settee, and 
began to indulge himself in certain freedoms, whicli 
provoked the damsel to complain lo«dly of his rude¬ 
ness. The lady flew into a violent pa^ion, and rated 
him severely for his monstrous behaviour. My friend 
begged her par4on with great j^oliteness, hoped 
was not offended, for that he thought there had been 
no harm in amusing himself a little while with Mrs. 
Betty, in the same manner as her ladyship and Sir 
John had been diverting themselves these two hours. 

VOl.. B 
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This behaviour, though at all time? improper, may 
. jn some sort be excused,where perhaps the match liail 
been huddled up by the parents, and the young peo¬ 
ple are such new acquajintance, that they scarce ever 
saw each other till theirimarriage. A pair of loving 
turtles may be Indulged in a little amorous hilling at 
their first coming together: yet this licence should c\- ■ 
pire with the honey-moon, and even in that period be 
used but sparingly. 

But if this conduct isf blameable in young people, 
hc^v very absurd is it in ti'ose advanced in years! 
Who can help laughing when he sees a worn-out 
beau and belle, practising at threescore the very fdlllos 
that are ridiculous at sixteen ? 1 could w ish, that such 
a pair of antiquated lovers w'ere delineated by the pen¬ 
cil of an Hogarth. How humou^usly would he repre¬ 
sent two omaeiatod wrinkled figures, with eyes sunk 
into their heads, lank: cheeks, and toothless gums, al- 
fecting to Iciv, smile, and languish at each other! But 
th-'s alFectation is still more n'lnarkable, when a li7 
quorish old fool Is continually fondling a young wife : 
though, pcrliaps, tho^ sight is not so disgusting to a 
stranger, who may reasonably suppose it to be the* 
overflowings of a lather's tenderness for his daughter. 

Jt somet^es happens, that one of the parties per¬ 
ceives the folly of this behaviour. I lui/e seen a sen¬ 
sible man quite uneasy at the*indiscreetmarks of kind¬ 
ness shown by his lady. I know a clerg} ^lan in the 
epuntry, who is often put to the blush by the strange 
familiarities, which his wife’s love induces her to take 
with him. As sine has had but an indiflerent educa¬ 
tion, you would often be at a loss to know, whether 
she i 3 Tery kind, or very rude. If he dines abroad, 
she always sees him<get on horseback; and before he 
has got twenty yards from the door, halloos after him, 

‘ be at home in lime, my dear soul, do.’ I have 
known her almost quarrel M'ith him for not buttoning 
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his coat ill the middle of summer: and she once had 
liie good-nature to burn a very valuable collection of : 
Greek manuscripts, lest the poring over those horrid 
crooked letters should put her dear Jack’s eyes out. 
^J'hiis does she torment the'poor parson with her vio¬ 
lent allection for him, and Recording*to the common 
phrase, kills him with kindness. 

Before 1 conclude, I cannot but*take notice of those 
luscious love-scenes that have so gi*eat,a share in our 
modern plays ; which are rendered still more fulsome 
by the oliiciousness of the player, w'ho takes every Op¬ 
portunity of heightening the expression by kisses and 
embraces. In a comedy nothing is more relished by 
the audience than a loud smack, which echoes through 
the whole hou.<;c ; and in the most passionate scenes of 
a tragedy the hero heroine are continually flying 
into each others arms. For my part 1 am never pre- 
sLMit at a scene of this kind, whirti produces a conscious 
siiujicr from the boxes, and an hearty Wiuckle of ap- 
•jilausc from tlu? pit and galleri(‘s, but 1 am ready tQ^x- 
r-iaiin with old Henault—‘ I like not these huffarers.’ 

1 would recommend it to all married people, but 
especially to the ladies, not to be so sweef upon their 
dears belbrc company: but I would not be under¬ 
stood to countenance that coldness an<L ijldifler^ice, • 
wlii2h is so fashionable in the polite world. Nothing 
is accounted more ungenfeel, than for a liuabaiid and* 
ife to Irj seen tog(‘lher in public places; and if they 
should ever accidentally Ineet, they take no more «o- 
tice of each other, than if they werc^absolulc strangers. 
The gentleman may lavish as much gallantry as he 
pleases on other women, and the lady give encourage¬ 
ment to twenty pretty fellows, without cenSarc: but 
they would either of them blusll at being surprise, in 
shewing the least marks of 'a regard for each other, , 

T. I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, &c. 

• 
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N*8. THURSDAY, MAilCH 21, 1764. 


O quantd'species cerebrum non kabet! 

PHyEDR. 

In outward show so Splendid and so vain. 

’T>s but a gilded block without a brain. 

I MUST acknowledge the rcceipt^f many letters con¬ 
taining very lavish encomiums o*ny works. Among 
the* rest u correspondent, whom I take to be a book¬ 
seller, is plcqsed to compliment me on the goodness 
of.my print and paper; but tells me, that he is very, 
sorry not to si*e something expressive ol' my under¬ 
taking, in the little eut that 1 carry in front. It is 
true, indecfl, that iny printer and publisher held se- * 
veral consultations on this subject; and I am ashamed 
to confess, that they had once prevailed on me to suf¬ 
fer & profile of my face to bo prefixed to each number. 
But when it was finished, I \ms quite mortified to see 
what a scurvy figure I made in wood: nor co^ild I sub¬ 
mit to be hung out, like Broughton, at my own door, 
or let my face serve like the canvas before a booth to 
call people into tht show. 

I hope it will not be imputed to envy or malevo¬ 
lence, tliat I here remark on tliis part of the produc¬ 
tion of Mr. Fitz-Ad^im. When he gave his paper 
the title of The World, I suppose he meant to inti¬ 
mate his design of describing that part of it, who are 
known to account all other persons nobody, and are 
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therefore emphatically called Tlie World. If this 
was to be pi(‘lured out in the head-piece, a lady at her 
xoilette, a party at whist, or the jovial member of the 
Dilettanti tapping the World‘for Champagne, had bec'n 
ilie most natural and obviofts hieroglyphics. But when 
we see the portrait of a philosopher poring on the globe 
instead of observations on modern lite, we might more 
naturally expect a system of geography, or an attempt 
towards a discovery of the longitude. •, 

The reader will smile, perhaps, at a criticism ol this 
Jcind; yet, certainly, even here propriety should bol)b- 
served, or at least all absurdities avoided. But this 
matter being usually left to the printer or bookseller, 
it is often attended with strange blunders and mis¬ 
applications. I have seen a sermon ushered in with 
the representation ofta shepherd and shepherdess sjmrt-’ 
ing oil a bank of flowers, w'ith two little Cupids siiiil- 
iiig over head ; while, perhaps, %n epithalamium, or an 
ode for a birth-day, has been introduced with death's 
• liciids and cross marrow-bones. .• 

'J'he inhabitants of Grub-street are genel’ally very 
sludious«bf propriety iu this pJint. Before the half¬ 
penny ac(;ount of an horse-race, ■we see flic jockeys, 
xvhipping, spurring, jostling, and the horses strain¬ 
ing within sight of the post. The last dying speech, * 
character, abd behaviour of the malefactors presents 
us with a prospect of !he*placc of o.xecution; rnid the 
History <ft the London 'Prentice exhibits the flijiirc o/ 
a lad standing between ^wo lions, and rainnhng*bis 
hands down their throats. A dim regard has l^.•en 
paid to this article, in the several elegies from that 
quarter on the death of Mr. Pelharfl. They are en¬ 
compassed with dismal black lines, and alf tfic sable 
,emblems of death: nor can doubt, but that ^ 
author, who tajkes such care to express a decent sor¬ 
row on the outside of his work, has iriiused a great deal 
of the pathetic into the piece itself. 
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These hltlc embellishmeiith were originally designed 
to please the eye of the reader; as vie tempt children 
to learn their letters by disposing the alphabet into 
pictures. But, in our mpdein c-ompositions, they are 
not only ornamental buo useful. An angel oi a 
flower-pot, at tSie beginning and end ol ever) chap¬ 
ter or section, enables {he bookseller to spin out a 
novel, without plot .or incident, to a great number of 
volumes: and uy the help of these decorations, pro¬ 
perly disposed', 1 have tnown a little piece swell into 
a cUiodecmio, which had ^oarce matter enough for a 
sixpenny pamphlet. 

In this place I might also take notice of the several 
new improvements iii the bu'^iness ol typography. 
Though it IS reckoned ungentcelto write a good hand, 
yet every one is proud of appearing in a beautiful 
print; and tlio productions of a man of quality como 
from the press in ver?’ neat letter, though, perhapti, 
the maiiubcnp* is hardly legible. Indeed, our modem 
W'riier& seem to be more solicitous about outward ele¬ 
gance, than the intrinsic ment ul their compositions: 
and on this account it Vs thought no mean ret'ommen- 
dation of •their works, to ad\tTtisi* that they are 
*• beautifully printed on a fine paper and entire new 
, letter.* Nor are they only indebted to the press for 
the beauty ot the type, but often call m *ts assistence 
to explain and enfoice the «^entiment. When an au¬ 
thor IS in doubt whether the reader will be able to 
coipprehend his meaning, or indeed, whether he has 
any meaning at all, he takes care to sprinkle the sen¬ 
tence with italics;* but when he would surprise us 
with any thing more striking than ordinary, he dis¬ 
tinguish^ the emphatical words by large stanng 
CAPITALS, which overtop the rest of iheir fellows, 
and are intended, like the grenadiers* c^s, to give us 
\ an idea of sometlnng grand and uncommon. Thcbe 
' designed as so many hints to let the reader know 
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where he is lo be particularly affected; and answer 
the same purpose with the marginal directions ia 
piays, which inform the actor when he is to laugh 
or cry. This practice is most remarkable in pieces 
of modern wit and humoup; {ind it may be observed, 
that where there is the least df thes^ lively qualities, 
the author is most desirous *of substituting these arts 
ill their room; imagining, that by a judicious dis¬ 
tribution of these enlivening strokes in'^different parts 
of it, his work, however dull in itself, will become 
smart and brilliant. * 

And here I cannot but take notice, that these arts 
have been employed lo very great advantage in tlie 
service of the theatres. The writer of the play bills 
deals out his capitals in so just a proportion, that you 
may tell the salary of each actor by the size of the 
letter in which his name is printed. When the pre¬ 
sent manager of Drury-laiie first came upon the stage, 
a new set of types two inches long w^erif cast on pur¬ 
pose to do hopoiir to his extraordinary merit, l^is 
indeed is so proper, that the severest critics on the 
^ drama cannot be offended at tfds piece of tlieutrical 
justice. • 

The?re is lately sprung up among us a new species 
of writers, who are most of them person^ of the ^rst < 
rank tind fashion. At this period the whole house of 
commons are turned autllorif: and we cannot sufficiently 
admire the propriety of style and sentiment in those * 
elegant addresses, by whidh they humbly offer them¬ 
selves as candidates, and beg the^ favour of your, 
votes and interest. These gentlemen avail them¬ 
selves greatly of the arts of printing above-mentioned; 
whether they would raise tfie merits of ttfeir owa 
cause, or throw out invectives fin the opposite party. 
The courtier se|s before your eyes in large letters 
steady attachment to King George, while his oppo¬ 
nent displays in the same manner his xeal for liberty 
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and the Constitution. This must undoubtedly have a 
wonderful effect on the electors’: and I eoiihl alnfost 
assure any patriot pertain success, who slioidd manifest 
his regard for ©Kjf (Ql^glant! by printing his ad¬ 
dresses in the a?K0li0ij| ^Ttiaraftfr. 

But, in the whole r^pulilic! of letters, there are 
none, perhaps, who are more obliged to the jirinter, 
than the writers of [feriodieal essays. The Spectators, 
indeed, came, into ihcjvorld witliout any of tlie ad¬ 
vantages wo arc possessc'd c»l’. 'I'hey were originally 
puBlislied in a very bad pruit and ]viper, and were sq 
entirely destitute of all outward ornaments, that like 
(I'ercnce’s virgin) 

- Ni visboni 

In ipsii inenatft.rniii, hacformam cxiiriguerenty 

‘ Unless the .soul of beauty liad breathed through tin? 
compositions themselves, these disadvantages would 
have suppressed the least appearanecs of if.' 

*As it requires no giMiius to sujjply a#delect of this* 
nature, our modern esgays as much excel the Specta¬ 
tors in eh^Jince of lorm, as peibaps they may bo. 
thought to full short of them in every otlier respect. 
But they have this additional advantage, that by the 
fiiiwiess of dieir paper they are rescued from serving 
many moan and ignoble purposes, to whi^h they might 
othenvise be applied. 'JTliey also form thein.selves 
more cominodiously into \ohiines, and bet'ome gen- 
teClcr appendages of the tea-^able. The candid reader 
will undoubtedly pnpute. this extraordinary care about 
externals to the modesty oi' us ])resent essayists, wdio 
are wijling to compensate for our poverty of genius, 
by bestowing these outward graces and embellish¬ 
ments on our works. * For my own part, I never re¬ 
flect on the first unadorned publication of the Specta¬ 
tor, and at the same time take up one of my own 
ppers, set off with every ornameut of the press, but 
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I am afraid that the critics will apply* what a face¬ 
tious peer is said to have remark^ on two dilferont 
ladies; that ^ the first is a soul without a body, and 
the last a body without a sold.’ 

As in this fashionable age ,there are many of Lord 
Foppington’s opinion, ‘ that a bookr should bo re- 
coniroended by its outside *to a man of quality and 
breeding/ it is incumbent on all. authors to let tlieir 
works appear as well drest as possibles,^ if they expect 
them to be admitted into pMite company. Yet we 
should not lay too much stress on the decorations,*bui 
lather remember Tally’s precept to ail who- build, 
that * the owmer should be an ornament to the hous4\ 
and not the house to the ow nor.’ 

T. 


V 9. THURSDAY, MARCH 1754. 


■‘Sohiique animis tniracula rerum, 

Eripuitquc Juvifulmen, viresgue ionanti. 

MANIL. 

He freed our minds from dread of things «bovo, • 

And snata^i'd the thunder from the hand of Jove. 

• » 

The pub^cation of Lord Bolingbroke's posthumous, 
works has giveu new life> and spirit to free-thinkis)g. 
We seem at present to be endeavouring to unlearn our 
catechism, with ail that we have beell taught about re¬ 
ligion, in order to model our faith to the fashion of 
his Lordship's system. We have now nothiflg’to do, 
but to throw away our Bibles, turn the churches into 
theatres, and rejoice that an act of parliament, now^ 
in force, gives us an opportunity of getting rid of ’tne 
clergy by transportation. 1 was in hopes that tlie ex- 
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traordinary price of these vohimes would have con- 
fioed their influence to persons of cjuality. As they 
arc placed above extreme iiidig(*nce and absolute want 
ot bread, their loose notk»iis would liave eariK'd them 
no farther than cheating af cards, or perhaps plunder¬ 
ing their country: but if jLhese opinions spread among 
the vulgar, wq shall be knocked down at nooii-day in 
our streets, and nothing will go forward but robberies 
and murders. .• 

The instances 1 have lately seen of free-tliinkiiig, 
in (lie lower part of the orld, make me fear, they 
arc going to be as fashionable and as ui< k(’d as their 
betters. 1 wTiit the other niglit to the llobin Hood : 
where it is usual for the advoeales afrainst reliiiloii to 
a.ssemble, and openly avoAV their iniidelity. One ol 
the questions for the night was, ‘ Wheiiior Ijoid 
Rolingbroke had not done greater service to mankind 
by his writings, thairihe A)»osiles or Kvangelifts T 
As this society is chiefly comjiosed of lawyers’ elerks, 
petty tradesmen, and the lowest nieelumies, I was at- 
first surprised to find such amazihg erudition among 
them. Toland, Tincfal, Collins, (’huhb, and Man- , 
deville, thffy seemwi to have got by lieart. A shoe¬ 
maker harangticd his five minutes upon tlie excellence 
• of ihe tenets»maintained bv Lord BoIin«rbroke: but i 
soon found that his reading had not been Extended be¬ 
yond the idea of a patriot* Kmg, which ho had misj- 
tnkeii fora glorious system of free-thinking.' 1 could 
IW4 help smiling at anothbr of the company, who 
t6ok pains to show his di'^belief of llie Gospel by un- 
sainting the apo.stles, and calling them by no other 
title than plain Paul or plain Peter. The proceedings 
of this society, have, indeed, almost induced me to 
wish, that (like the Roman Catholics) they were not 
permitted to read the Bible, rather than they should 
md it only to abuse it. 

I have frequently iieard many wise tradesmen, 
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ir’iMtling the most importai^t articles of our faith over 
a ])iut of beer. A l)aker took occasion from CanningV ^ 
attair to maintain, in opposition to the Scriptures, that 
man might live by bread alone, at least that w'oman ' 
iniglil: ‘for (ilse,' said he,^‘ how could the girl have 
be(jn supported for a whole month* by a lew hard 
crusts ?’ In answer to this, a barber surgeon set forth 
tlie improbability of that story; .and thence inferred, 
that it was impossible for our Saviour.to have fasted 
forty days in tlie wilderness.* I lately' heard a mid¬ 
shipman swear that the Bible was all a lie; for huiiad 
'sailed round the world with Lord Anson, and if there 
had been any Red Sea, he must liave met with it. I 
know a bricklayer, who, while he w'as working by 
line and rule, and carefully laying one brick upon an¬ 
other, ^\ ould argue with a fellow labourer, that the 
w'orld was made by chance; and a cook, who thought 
more of his trade than his Bil^e, in a dispute con¬ 
cerning the miracles, made a pleasant fnistake about 
the nature of tho first, and gravely asked his a:ajta- 
gonist what he tliought of the Supper at Cana. 

This afTectation of free-thinking, among the low'cr 
* class of people, is at present happily confined to the 
men. On Sundays, while the husbands art? toping at 
the ale-house, tho good women their wives think it^ 
theifcduty tQ go to church, say their prayers, bring 
home the text, and hoar the children tlicir catechism. 
But our j^olito ladies arc, 1 fear, in their lives and con¬ 
versations little better than free-thinkers. Going tb 
church, since it is now no longer the fashion to carry 
oil intrigues there, is almost wholly'laid aside; and I 
Verily believe, that nothing but another earthquake can 
ever fill the churches with people of quality. • The fair 
sex in general are too thoughtless to concern them^lves 
in deep inquiries into matters of religion. It is suf¬ 
ficient, tliat they are taught to believe themselves an¬ 
gels ; it would tlierefore be an ill compliment, while 

4 
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we talk of the heaven they bestow, to persuade them 
into the Mahometan nation, that they have no souls: 
though perhaps our tine gentlemen may imagine that by 
convincing a lady that she has iiu soul, she will be 
less scnipulous about thp disposal of her body. 

The lidiculoUb notions maintained by friHj-thinkers 
in their writings, .scarce deserve a serious refutation ; 
and perhaps the best*method of answering them would 
be to select from their works all the absurd and im¬ 
practicable notions, whiclii they so stiffly maintain in 
order to evade the belief of tht; Christian religion, 1, 
shall here throw together a few of their principal 
tenets, under the contradictory title of 


THE UNBELIEVER’S CREED. 

T BELIEVE that ther^, is no God, but that matter is 
God, and G(^ is matter; and that it is no matter 
wh(jjther there is any God or no. 

1 believe, that the wrorld was not made; that the 
world made itself; that it had no beginning; that it 
will Iasi forjBver, world without end. 

I Mieve that man is a beast; that the soul is the 
body, and the body the soul; and that after death 
there* is neither body nor soul. • • 

I believe, that there is ^oceligion; that natural 
religion is the only religion; and that all religion is 
unnatural. • 

.Tbelieve not in Moses; I believe in the First Philo¬ 
sophy ; 1 believe dot the Evangelists; I believe in 
Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Mandc- 
ville, Woolston, Hobbs, Shaftesbury; I believe in 
Lord Bolingbroke; 1 believe not St. Paul. 

1 believe not Revelation; 1 believe in tradition; I 
believe in the Talmud; 1 believe in the Alcoran; I 
believe not theffible^ 1 believe in Socrates, I believe 

2 
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in Confucius; I believe in Sanconiathon; I believe 
hi Mahomet; I believe not in Christ. 

Lastly, I believe in all unbelief. 

AN ADDRESS 

TO BOTH HOUSES O^ PARLIAMENT. 

a 

My lAtrds avd Gtntlemen, 

Ever since we have thought.fit to take these king¬ 
doms into our immediate care, we have made it Qur 
earnest endeavour to go hand in hand with your wis¬ 
doms in promoting the welfare and prosperity of the 
people. The important business of taxes, lotteries, mar¬ 
riages, and Jews, we have left to your weighty consi¬ 
deration : while ourselves have been employed in the 
regulation of fashions, the establishment of taste, and 
amendment of the morals. We have the satisfaction 
to find, that both our measures Ifkve hitherto met with 
su 9 cess: and the public affairs are at present in so 
prosperous a condition, that the national vices seem Its 
likely to decrease as the national debt. 

• The dissolution of your assctnoly is now at hand; 
and as your whole attention will naturally be engaged 
in securing to yourselves and friends a seat in the next 
parliament, it is needless to recommend to you, that 
heads*should^)e broken, drunkenness encouraged, and 
abuse propagated; vrhich has been found by experi¬ 
ence to be^he best method of supporting the fre^om 
of elections. In the meaiftime, as the care of the nt^ 
tion must be left to us, it is neces^ry that, during 
this interval, our prerogative, as Censor-General, should 
be considerably extended, and we should be ji^esled 
With the united powers of Lords and Commons. 

When we are entrusted with this important charge, 
we shall expect, that every different faction shall con« 
cur in our measures for the public utility; that Whig 
and Tory, High«Church and Low-Chitfch; Cgurt ana 
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(.*ountry, shall all unite in this common cause; and 
that opposite parties in the body politic, like the 
arms and legs in the body natural, shall move in con- 
cert, though they are qn different sides. In our pa¬ 
pers, which we contiiiiM^ to publish on Thursdays, 
under the title ol The Connoisst*ar, every misdemeanor 
shall be examined, aiicT olitiiders called to the bar of 
the House. ' Be it therefore enacted, that these our 
orders and resolution^} have an equal authority with 
acts of parliament: as'we doubt not, they will be o{ 
equal advantage to the comnumity. 

^’he extraordinary supplies requisite for the service 
of the current weeks, and for the support of our own 
privy purse, oblige us to demand of you, that a sum, 
not exceeding two-pence, be levied weekly on each 
person, to be collected by our trusty and well-beloved 
the booksellers. We must also particularly request 
of you, that the san>'' privilege and protection be ex¬ 
tended to u»; which is enjoyed by yourselves, and is 
very convenient to many of your honourable mehv- 
befs. It is no less expedient, that we should be 
secured from let or ‘iuolestation : be it therefore pro¬ 
vided, tlict no one prt^ume to arrest, or cause to be 
arrested, our person, or the persons of our publisher, 
printer, corrector, devil, or any other employed in 
our service. • * 

We have only to add^thlit you may rely on our 
care and diligence in discharging the high trust re¬ 
posed in us, in such manner as sliall merit the thanks 
of the naxt parliament. We shall then recommend it 
to their conside/^tion, w'hether it would not be for 
the interest of these kingdoms, that we should have 
a woolpack allotted us w'ith the bishops, or be al- 
low'ed a perpetual scat among the commons, as the 
represenlatKe of the whole people. But if this should 
be deemed too great an honour, it will, at least, be 
thought necessary, that we should be occasionally 
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called in, like the judges, to ^ve oiir opinion in cases 
of importance. 

Town, Connoisseur, Critic, and 
T. Ccnaor-General. 


N- 10. THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 17.54. 


NtiTTiov, u;ru> rroXe^xoto, 

ay''‘>tuVf lift r’ ar^m^incrt^ riXt^acri, 

HOME II. 

What knows tlif* stripling? of the soldiei’s trade, 

Beyond his regimentals and cockade t 

liEARNiNG, as it polishe's the mi»d, enlarges our ideas, 
and gives an inge*iiious turn to our whole conversa¬ 
tion and behaviour, has ever been, esteemed a liboial 
accomplishment; and is, indeed, the principal cha- 
,ractcristic that distinguishes th^ gentleman from the 
mechanic. • 

'riiis axiom being universally allowed, I have often 
observed xvith wonder the neglect of leaning that pre¬ 
vails Smong hie gentlerncri of the anny; who, notwith¬ 
standing their .shameful ^eftciency in this main requi¬ 
site, are ^nerally proposed as the most exact models 
of good behaviour, and standards of politeness. • 
The art of war is no easy study: it requires much 
labour and applic.ition to go throughVhat Milton calls 
* the rudiments of soldiership, in all the skill of em¬ 
battling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besreging, 
and battering, with all the helps of ancient and mo¬ 
dern stratagems, tactics, and warlike maxima.' With 
ail these, every oificcr should undoubtedly be ac¬ 
quainted ; for mere regimentals no more create a sol- 

¥ 2 
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dier, than the cowl makes a monk. But, I fear, the 
generality of our army have made little proficiency in 
the art tliey profess; liave learnt little more than just 
to acquit themselves wjth some decency at a review; 
have not studied and examined, as they ought, the 
ancient and modem principles of war; 

t 

Nor the divUion of a baitic know. 

Mure than & spinster. 

SIIAKSPF.ARK. 

.Besides the study of the art of war itself, tlicre 
are many collateral branches of literature; of which, 
as gentlemen and ah soldiers, they should not be igno- 
rant. Whoever bears a commission in the army, 
should be well read in history. The examples of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Marlborough, however illustri¬ 
ous, are of little concern to the generality of readers, 
but are set up as so many land-marks, to direct those 
who ore pursuing the same coqrse of glory. A 
thorough knowledge of history would furnish a cohi/* 
mahder with true courage, inspire him with an honest 
emulation of his an^.'siors, and teach him to gain a 
victory \wthout shedding blood. 

Poetry too, more especially that of the ancients, seems 
particularly calculated for the perusal of those concerned 
' in Var. Tfie subject of the Iliad is entirely martial; 
and the principal characters«arc distinguished from 
each other chiefly by their different exeniou of the 
single quality of courage. Jt was, I suppose, on ac¬ 
count of tlii^inartial spirit, which breathes throughout 
the Iliad, tii^l Mexaiider was so captivated with it, 
that he is said to have laid it every night under his 
pillowK • The principal character in the yEneid is a 
general, of remarkaUe piety and Courage; and great 
part of the poem is made up of war. 'riiese studies 
cannot, surely, fail of animating a modern breast, which 
often kindled such a noble ardour in the ancients. 
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If we look into the lives of the greatest generals of 
antiquity, we shall find them no mean proficients in 
science. They led their armies to victory by their 
courage, and suj)ported the state by their counsels. 
They revered the same Pallas, as the goddess of war 
and of wisdom; and the Spartans in«particular, be¬ 
fore they entered on un engagement, always sacHliced 
to the Muses. The exhoitatiogs, giV^en by com¬ 
manders before the onset, are some of the most ani- 
mated pieces of oratory in 'a 11 anliqifity^ and fre- 
qvuMiily produced astonishing elfects, rousing llie_ 5 jpl- 
diers from despair, and hurrying them on to victory. 
An illiterate commander would have been the con¬ 
tempt ol (in'ece and Rome. Tally, indeed, was 
<-alled the learned C’onsul in derision ; but then, as 
Drjden observe.^, ‘ liis head was turned another way. 
Wlien he read the tactics, he was thinking on the 
bar, which was his field of bat^e.’ 1 am particularly 
pleased with the character of Scipio J^inilianus, as 
•ifrawn by Vejleius Paterculus, and would reconungpd 
it to the serious imitation of our modern ofii’ccrs. 
He Avas so great an admirer^f liberal studies, that 
he^^ways retained the most eminent in his 
camp: nor did, any one fill up the interA^als of busi¬ 
ness with more elegance, retiring from W'ar only to 
cultfvate ih* arts of peace: alway.s empfoyed in ifnns 
or ^udy, always exeHjising his body with [Kjrils, or 
disciplining his mind with science. The author con¬ 
trasts this amiable portrait with a descriptior^ of 
Alummius; a general so little versed in the polite arts, 
tljat, having taken at Corinth seveAl pictures and sta-.* 
tues of the greatest artists, he threatened the persons 
who were intrusted with the carriage oli diem to 
Italy, ‘ that, if they lost thos«, they sliould give new 
ones.* ^ 

1 would fain have a British officer looked upon with 
as much deference as those of Greece and Rome; 
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but while they ncplect the acquisition of the same ac¬ 
complishments, they will never meet with the same 
respect. Instead of cultivating their minds, they arc 
wholly taken up in adorning tlioir bodies, and look 
upon gallantry and intrigue as essential parts of their 
cliaracter. To, glitter tn the boxes, or at an assembly, 
is the full display of tkeir politeness; and t<» be the 
life and soul* of a letvd brawl, almost the only ever- 
tiOD of their courage; insomuch that tlieic is a good 
deal of justice in IVlailhoath’s raillery, v\lien he ^ays, 
‘ if it was not for us, and the other genthnnen of ilie 
sw’ord, Dmry Lane would be uninhabited.’ 

It is something strange, that officers should want 
any inducement to acquire so gentleman-like an ac- 
coinpiislnnent as learning. If they imagine it viould 
derogate from their good-breeding, or call off their 
attention from military busines.s, ihey are niislakeii. 
P(*dantry is no inon,* connecled with learning, than 
ra.shness witl; couragi*. Ca^.sar. who was the firie.st 
gentleman and the gfealest general, was also ilie best 
scliidar of his age. 

To say the truth, iVarning wears a more amiable 
aspect arw^ winning air in courts and camps, whefliBver 
it apjiears there, than amid the gloom oi colleges and 
cloisters. Mixing in genteel iifjp dies otf tin* rust that 
•mfny have befn contracted bj study, and \^ars oiK any 
JittW oddness or peculiarity, that may be acquired in 
the closet. For this reason, the officer is luore inex¬ 
cusable who neglects an accompli.shment that w'ould 
sit^ifto gracefully upon him: for this reason, too, we 
’ pay so great deference to those few who have en¬ 
riched their minds with the treasures of antiquity. 
An illitpijjite officer cither hardens into a bravo, or re¬ 
fines into a fop. Tht* insipidity of tlie fop is utterly 
contemptible; and a rough brutal courage, unpolished 
by science, and unas.sisted by reason, has no more 
dairn to heroism^ than the case-hardened valour of a 
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bruiser or prize-fighter. Agreeable to this notion, 
Homer in the fifth Iliad represents the goddess Mi¬ 
nerva as wounding Mars, and driving the heavy deity 
off tile field of battle; implying allcgorieally, that 
wisdom is capable of subdukig. courage. 

I would flatter myself, that British minds are still 
as noble, and British genius* as exuberant, as those 
of any other nation or age whatever; but that some are 
debased by luxury, and otherjs run wild for want of 
proper cultivation. If Atliens*can boast Iier Milliades, 
Themistoclcs, &cc. Rome lier Caroillus, Fabius, CmRnr, 
6lc. England had her Edwards, Henrys, and MaVl- 
boroughs. It is to be hoped the time will come, when 
learning will he rcckoneni as necessary to qualify a 
man for the army, as for the bar or pulpit. Then we 
may expect to see the British soldiery enter on the 
field of battle, as on a theatre, for w'hich they are pre¬ 
pared in the parts they are to<^t. * Tliey w ill not 
then, (as Milton expresses himself with his usual 
strength in his Treatise on Education) if intrustil»d 
with fair and liopeful armies, suffer them, for want of 
Just and wise discipline, to sffed away from about 
them like sick feathers, though they be nf^ver so oft 
supplied: they would not suffer their empty and 
unrecruitable colonels of twenty men in ^ corap£y;iy,« 
to qifafi;' out; or convey into secret hoards, the wages 
of a delusive list and ^miserable remnant; yet in the 
meanwhile to be over-mastered with a score or two , 
of drunkards, the only seldiery left about them; •or 
else to comply with all rapines and violences. No, 
certainly, if tlicy knew aught of thSt knowledge, that 
belongs to good men and good governors, they would 
not suffer these things.’ 

O. 
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- •^Pallux quQS ccnduiit otccs 

JjfSa culul,' - VIllCi. 

* 

Let PallaSk'dwell ni lowcis licrsolf has laisM. 

TJie princiju^l cliaraclcr in Steele’s comedy of tfip 
Lying Lover is young Rookwit; an Oxonian, who at 
once throws oJfl* (he habit and mannt'rs of on academic, 
and Assumes the dress, air, and eonversation of a man 
<A the town. He is, like other fine gentlemen, a cox¬ 
comb ; but a coxcomb of learning and parts. His eru¬ 
dition he renders subservient to his pleasures: liis 
knowledge in poetry Vjnalifies him for a sonneteer, his 
rhetoric to say fine things to the ladies, and his philo- 
sAp.h> to regulate his equipage; for he fcilk.s of having 
‘ Peripatetic footmen^^ a follower of Aristippus for a 
valet de chambre, an epicurean cook, with an her-, 
Tiieticnl chemist (who are good only at making fires) 
Ibr a scullion.* Thus he is, in every particular, a 
‘ fop of letleis, a complete classical beau. 

By a review I have lately made of the people *n this 
great metropolis, as Censor*, 1 find that the town swarms 
with bookwils. The playhouses, parks, tltverns, and 
cellee-hou.ses are' thronged* with them. 'I'heir man¬ 
ner, which has |pmething in it very characteristic, 
and different from the town-bred coxcombs, discovers 
them to the slightest observer. It is, indeed, no easy 
matter fcr one, whose chief employment is to store his 
mind with new idea's, to throw that happy vacancy, 
that total absence of thought and reflection, into his 
countenance, so remarkable in our modem fine gen¬ 
tlemen. The same lounging air, too, that passes for 
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genteel in an university coffee-house, is soon distin¬ 
guished from the genuine careless loll, and easy saun¬ 
ter ; and bring us over to the notion of Sir Wilful in 
The Way of the World, * that a man should be bound 
’prentice to a maker of fops„before he ventures to set 
up for hjpiself.’ # 

Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the love of 
pleasure, and a few supernumerary guineas, draw the 
student from his literary employment, and entice him 
to this theatre of noise and hufry, thjs grand mart of 
luxury; where, as long as bis purse can supply him,Jhe 
may be as idle and debauched as he pleases. I could 
not help smiling at a dialogue between two of these 
gentlemen, which I overheard a few nights ago at the 
Bedford Coffee-house. * Ha! Jack! (says one accost¬ 
ing the other) is it you ? How long have you been in 
town —‘Two liours.’—‘How long do you stay? 
—I'en guineas.—If you’ll comerfo Venable’s after the 
play is over, you’ll find Tom Latiut*, Bob Classic, and^ 
two or tliree i^jore, wdio will be very glad to see you. 
What, you’re in town ujion the sober plan at your 
^father’s/ But harkye, Frank, il^you’ll call in. I’ll tell 
your IViend Harris to prepare for you. So-your ser¬ 
vant ; for I’m going to meet the finest girl upon town 
in the green boxes.’ 

1 left thik coffee-house pretty late; and as I came 
into the piazza, the rtre«in«lhe Bedford-Arms kitchen 
blazed sodieerfully and invitingly before me, that 1 
was easily persuaded by a friend who was with mc^to 
end the evening at that house. Our good fortune led 
us into the next room to this knot ofticademical rakes. 
Their merriment being pretty boisterous, gave us a 
gopd pretext to inquire what company wefe'in the 
next room. The waiter told «us, with a smartness 
which those fellows frequently contract from attending 
on beaux and wits, ‘some gentlemen from Oxford, 
with some ladies, sir. My master is always very 
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. glad to see them ; for while they stay in town, they 
never dine or sup out of his house, and cat and drink, 
und pay better than any nobleman.’ 

As it grew later they grew louder: till at length 
an unhappy dispute arc>s(»betwccn two of the company, 
concerning the# present grand contest between the Old 
and the Ne^y Interest, which has lately inflamed Ox¬ 
fordshire. This accident might have been attended with 
ugly consecjuenccs: but as the ladies are great enemies 
to quarrelling, unless tliemselves are the occasion, a 
gtmd-naturnd female of the company interposed, and 
quelled their animosity. By the mediation of this 
fair one, the dispute ended very fasliioiiably, in a bet of 
a dozen of claret, to be dran% there by the company 
then present, whenever the wager should be decided. 
There was sometliing so c.xtraordinary in their whole 
evening’s conversation, such an odd mixture of the town 
and university, that bam persuaded, if Sir Richard had 
•lieen witness to it, he could have wrought it into_ a 
sewine as lively and entertaining as any Iw* has left us. • 

The whole time these lettered beaux remain in Lon¬ 
don, is spent in a con\iniial round of diversion. Their# 
sphere, indeed, is somewhat confined; for they gene¬ 
rally cat, drink, and sleep within the precincts of Co- 
nVept-Gardeii. 1 remember I once saw, at a public 
inn on the road to Oxford, a journal of tin? town trans¬ 
actions of one of tliesc ^afks; who had recorded 
them on a window-pane for the example and imitation 
ofdiis fellow-students. 1 shall present my reader with 
an exact copy of this curious journal, as nearly as I 
can remember. 

Monday, rode to town in si-x hours—saw the two 
lagt act's bf Hamlet—at night with Polly Brown. 

Tuesday, saw Harlequin Sorcerer—at night, Polly 
again. 

Wednesday, saw Macbeth—at night, with Sally 
Parker, Polly engaged. 
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Thursday, saw the Suspicious Husband—at night, 
Polly again, 

Friday, set out at twelve o’clock for Oxford—a 
damn’d muzzy place. 

There are no set of mortals more joyous tlian these; 
occasional rakes, whose pride it is to gaUpp up to town 
once or twice in Jlie year with Iheir ipiarterage in their 
pockets, and in a few days to squander iUaway in the 
highest scenes of luxury and debauchery. The tavern, 
the theatre, and the bagnio, engross the •chief ptfrt of 
their attention; and it is constantly Polly again wi^i 
tiuhn, till their finances are quite exhausted, and they 
are obliged to return (as Bookwit has it) ‘ to small 
beer and throe-halfpenny commons.* 

1 shall enlarge no further on this subject at present, 
but conclude these reflections with an Ode, which I 
have received from an unknown correspondent. He 
tells me, it vras lately sent from an academical friend 
to one of these gentlemen, w'ho had resiijncU himself 
tvholly to thesejDolite enjoyments, and seemed to lia^^ 
forgot his connexions with the University. All, who 
peruse this elegant little piece, will, 1 doubt not, thank 
hfie for inserting it; and the learned reader ^"ill have 
the additional pleasure of^admiring it as an humorous 
imitation of Horace. 

Iccif UhaOs nunc Arabum innides 

Gazts, • •• L, I. Ode xxix. 

So you, my friend, at last are caught- 

Where could you get*so strange a thought. 

In mind and body sound 
All meaner studies you resign. 

Your whole ambition now to shine 

The beau of the beau-monde. 

• 

Say, gallant youth, what well-known name 
Shall spread the triumphs of your fame 
Through all the realms of Drury ? 
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How will you strike the gaping cit ? 
What tavern shall record your wit ? 
What watchmen mourn your fury? 

What sprightly imp of Gallic breed 
Shall have the cultr.re of your head, 

(I mean the outward part) 

Form’d by his parent’s early cai% 

To range in nicest curls the hair, 

And wield the puff with art ? 

No more let mortals toil in vain, 

‘ By wise conjecture to explain 

What rolling time will bring; 
Thames to his source may upwards flow, 
Or Garrick six feet high may grow, 

Or witches thrive at Tring: 

Since you each better promise break, 
Once fam’d for slovenliness and Greek, 

" Now turn’d a very Paris, 

For lace and velvet quit your gown. 

The Stagyrite for Mr. Town, 

For Drurycrlaiie St. Mary’s. 

.. • — 
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Aire verd hoc sine sorie data, sine judke sedes. 

VIRG. 

^OT shall the four>leggM culprit ’scape the law. 

But at the bar hold up the guilty paw. 

Torniko over the last volume of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Works a few days ago, I could not help smiling at his 
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lordship^s extraordinary manner of commenting on 
some parts of the Scriptures. Among the rest he re* 
presents Moses, as making beasts accountable to the 
community for crimes, as well as men: whence his 
lordship infers, that the Jewjsh legislator supposed 
them capable of distinguishing’ between right and 
wrong, and acting as moral agents. The oddity of this 
remark led me to reflect, if such an opinion ^ould pre¬ 
vail in my country, what whimsical laws would be 
enacted, and how ridiculous they*would af^enr, when 
put in execution. As if the horse, that carried th^ 
highwayman, should be arraigned for taking a purse, 
or a dog indicted for feloniously stealing a shoulder of 
mutton. Such a country would seem to go upon the 
same principles, and to entertain the same notions of 
justice, as the puritanical old woman, that banged her 
cat for killing mice on the sabbath-day. 

These reflections were continuec]^ afterwards in my 
sleep; when methought such proceedings wese common 
in pur own courts of judicature. 1 ima^hed myself io« 
a spacious hall like the Old Bailey, whefe they were 
preparing to try several animals, who had been guilty 
of offences against the laws of the lend. The walls, £ 
observed, were hung all round With buU’s-hides, sheep¬ 
skins, foxes-tails, and the spoils of other bnlte-mafe- 
factors;•and Qver the justice-seat, Where the King’s* ' 
Arms are commonly placed, ^ere was fixed a large 
stag’s-head, which over-shadowed the magistrate with 
its branching horns. I took 4 )articular notice, that the^ 
galleries were very much crowded with ladies: which 
i could not tell how to account for, tilM found it was 
expected, that a Goat would thAt day be tried for a 
rape. ^ * • 

The sessions soon opened; the first {urisoner 
that was brought to the bar, was a Hog, who was {>ro- 
secuted at the suit of the JeWs on an indictment for 
burglary, in bieieduBg into their synagogo^t As it Wis 
VOL. XIX. 0 
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apprehended, that religion might be affected by this 
cause, and as the prosecution appeared to be malicious, 
the Hog, though the fact was plainly proved against 
him, to the great joy of all true Christians, w as al¬ 
lowed Benefit of Clergy. 

An indietjnent Was next brought against a Cat for 
killing a favourite caikary-bird. 'I'his offender belong¬ 
ed to an ertd wonian, who was believc*d by the neigh¬ 
bourhood to be a witch. The jury, therefore, were 
unanimous in their opinion, that she was the devil in 
^thfit shape, and brpught her in guilty. Upon which 
the judge formally pronounced sentence upon • her, 
which 1 remember concluded with lliese words : * You 
must be carried to the place of execution, where \ou 
are to be hanged by the neck nine times, till you are 
dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead; 
and the fiddlers have mercy upon your guts.* 

A Parrot was ijext tried for acanduluni niagnalum. 
He was accused by the chief magistrate of the city, and 
the whole court of aldermen, for def^^^'^ing them, as- they 
passed along the street, on a public fe^val, by singing 
‘ liooin for cuckolds, here comes a great company; 
Room^for cuckolds, here comes my lord mayor.’ ’rhis 
Parrot was a very old offender; much addicted to scur¬ 
rility ; and had been several times convicted of proiane 
•cursing dnd swearing. He had even tlie impudence to 
abuse the whole court jjy palling the jury rogues and 
rascals; and frequently interrupted my ^lord judge in 
summing up the evidence, by crying out • old bitch.* 
The court, however, was pleased to shew mercy to him, 
upon the petiv^n of his mistress, a strict Methodist; 
who gave bail for his good behaviour, and'delivered 
liiiTi ftver to Mr. Whitefield, who undertook to make 
a thorough convert of him. 

After this a Fox was indicted for robbing an hen¬ 
roost. Many farmers appeared against him, who de¬ 
posed, that be was a very notorious thief, and had long 
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been the terror of ducks, geese, turkeys, and all otlier 
poultry. lie had infested the couutiy a long time, and 
had often been pursued, but they could never take him 
bfifore. As the evidence tvas very full against him, 
the jury A’adily brought him in*guilty; and the judge 
was proceeding to condemn him» when tHe sly villain, 
watering his brush, flirted it in the face of*the jailer, 
and made olF. Upon this a country c^uire, who was 
present, hallooed out, Stole awa)|£! and a hue aiid cry 
was immediately sent after him. 

When the uproar, which this occasioned, was over, 
a Milch-Ass was brought to the bar, and tried for con- 
tumeliouiijy braying, as she stood at the door of a sick 
lady of tjuality. It appeared, that this lady was terri¬ 
bly afflicted with the vapours, and could not bear the 
least noise; had the knocker always tied up, and straw 
laid in the street. Notwitbstandin^which, this auda¬ 
cious creature usedevi.'ry morning to give hej foul lan¬ 
guage, which broke her re.st, and flung her into hyste- 
ric.s. hAjr this ftjpeated abuse the criminal was sen¬ 
tenced to the pillory, and ordered lose her ears. 

•An information was next laid against a shepherd’s. 
Dog upon the Ciaine Act for poaching. Ho wa.s 
accused of killing a hare, without being properly 
quaiifieeb . Hut the plaintiff thought it advisable to 
quash tii^ii&dicTment, as ti^c owner of the dog bad a 
vote to sell at the next election. 

There now came on a very important cause, in which 
six of the most eminent council learned in the law were 
retained on each side. A Monkey, belo^ingto a lady 
oi the first rank and fanhion, was indicted for that ho 
with malice prepense did commit wilful murder op the 
body of a lop-4*>ff* The council for the prosecutor set 
forth, that the Unfortunate deceased came on a visit 
with another lady; when the prisoner at the bar, with¬ 
out the least provocation, and contrary to the laws of 
ho'^pitality, perpetrated this inhuman fact. The council 
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for the prisoner, being called upon to make the Mon¬ 
key's defence, plead^ his privilege, and insisted on 
his being tried by his peers. I'his plea was admitted; 
and a jury of beaux was immediately impannelled, who 
without going out of court honourably acquitted him. 

The proce^ngs were here interrupted by an Hound 
who came jumping into^the liall, and running to the 
justice-seat, lifted up his leg against the judge’s robe. 
For this pontemptupus behaviour, he was directly 
ordered into custody ; when to our great surprise he 
*Cast his skin and became an Ostrich; and presently 
after shed his feathers, and terrified us in the shaggy 
figure of a Bear. Then he was a Lion, then a Horse, 
then again a Baboon; and after many other amazing 
transformations, leaped out an Harlequin, and before 
they could take hold of him, skipped away to Covent- 
Garden theatre. 

It would be tedious to recount the particulars of 
several offier trials. A sportsman brought an action 
^against a Race-Horse, for running on the wrong side 
of the post, by which he lost the plate and many 
considerable bets. For this the criminal was sentenced 
to be burnt in the fore-hand, and to be whipt at the 
cart’s tail. A Mare would have undergone the same 
. punishment, for throwing her rider iu a stag-hunt, but 
escaped by pleading her belly; upon which a jury of 
grooms was impannelM, who brought her in quick. 
The company of Dogs and Monkeys, together with 
ithc dai^ping Bears, who \^ere taken up on the Licence 
Act, and indicted for strollers, were transported for 
life. 

The last trial was for high treason. A Lion, wliu> 
had been long confined as a state-prisoner in the Tower, 
having broken jail, bad appeared in open rebellion, 
and committed several acts of violence on his majesty’s 
liege subjects. As this was a noble animal, and a 
prince of the blood in his own native country, he w^as 
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rondwnneil to be bi'hcaded. It camo into iny thoughts, 
that thi.^ lion’s head might, vie with that famous one 
formcTly crccfed at Button’s for the service of the 
(luavdiaii: 1 was accordingly ^oing to petition for 
leave to put it up in Macklin’s new coffee-house; when 
met bought the Lion, setting *up a most^ horrible rojir, 
broke his chains, and put tlm whole court to flight; 
and I awaked in the utmost consternation, just as I 
imagined he had got me in his gripe. 


VJ3. TIIUUSDAY, APRIL 25, 1754 


-Commolu Jervet plehecnla 

PEgSHS. 

* Inspir’d by freedom, and election ale, 

Tlie patnot-inob at courts and placemen rail. 

'I SHALL this day present my readers with a letter, 
which I have received from my cousin Village ; wh<i, 
as I informed them in rny first paper, has undertaken 
lo scad me;, an account of every thing Temarkabiey' 
that passes in the country.. 

Dear Cousin, 

I have not been unmindful of the province whifh 
* you was pleased to allot me ; but whole country 
has been lately so much taken up with the business of 
elections, that nothing has fallen under mit police, 
but debates, squabbles, and, drunken rencounters. 
The spirit of party prevails so universally, that the 
^ery children are instructed to lisp the names of tlie 
favourite chiefs of each faction 3 and I have more than 

o3 
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once been in danger of being knocked ofif my horse, 
as 1 rode peaceably on, because I did not declare with 
which paity 1 sideiJ, though 1 knew nothing at all of 
either. Every petty village abounds with the most 
profound statesmen : it is common to see our rustic 
politicians assembling hfter sermon, and settling tlie 
good of theit* country across a tomb-stone, like so 
many dictators from the plough j and almost every 
cottage can boa3l its patriot, who, like the old 
Roman, would not c;^changc his turnip for a bribe. 

lam at present in where the election is just 

cibrning on, and the whole town consequently in-an 
uproar. I'liey have for several parliaments returned 
two members, who recommended themselves by con¬ 
stantly opposing the court: but there came down a 
few days ago a banker from London, who has offered 
himself a candidate, and is backed with the most 
powerful of all interests, money. Notliing has been 
since thought of bu'c feasting and revelling; and both 
parties strive to outdo each other in the frequency and 
expense of their entertainments. This, indeed, is tlie 
general method made use of to gain the favour of 
electors, and manifest a zeal for the constitution. 1* 
have known a candidate depend more upon the strength 
of his liquor than his arguments; and the merits of a 
Jfeat has ^ften recommended a member, who has 
had no merits of his own. For it is 'certain, that 
people,’ however they may differ in other points, are 
unanimous in promoting the grand busine^ of eating 
and drinking. * 

It is impossibk to give a particular account of thei, 
various disorders occasioned by the contest in this 
town. The streets ring with the different cry of 
each party; and every hour produces a ballad, a set 
of queries, or a serious address to the worthy electors. 
1 have seen the mayor with half the corporation 
roaring, haUooipg, and reeling along the streets, and 
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yet threateaiiig to clap a poor fellow into the stocks 
ibr makiog the same noise, only because he would not 
vote as they do. It is no wonder that the strongest 
connexions should be broken, and tlie most intimate 
friends set at variance, Uirough their difference of 
opinions. Not only the xrien, but their wives were 
also engaged in the same quarrel. Wir. Staunch the 
haberdasher used to smoke his pipe constantly, in the 
same kitchen corner every evening, at the same ale¬ 
house, with his neighbour, Mr. Veer .the chandler, 
while their ladies chatted together at the street-door: 
but now tlie husbands never speak to each other; &d ' 
consequently iVIrs. Veer goes a quarter of a mile for 
her inkle and tape, rather than deal at Mr. Staunches 
shop; and Mrs. Staunch declares, she would gp 
without her tea, though she has always been used to 
it twice a day, ratlier thau fetch her half quartern fironi 
tliat turn-coat Veer’s. 

Wherever politics arc introdu&d, ielig|on is always 
drawn into the quarrel. The town I have been speak¬ 
ing of, is divfd^ into two parties, who are custm- 
^ished by the appellation ofuj^hristiaus and Jews. 

»The Jews, it seems, are those who are in the interest 
of a nobleman, who gave his vote for passing the Jew- 
bill, and are held in abomination li^y t)ie Christians. 
The 4 eal of the latter is still further inflamed by tbo 
vicar, who every Sundi^ thunders out his anathemas, 
and preaches up the pious cloctrine of persecution. la 
this he is seconded by die clerk, who is careful to en- * 
force the arguments froSa tlie pulpit, by selectDig 
staves proper for the occasion. ^ 

Tills truly Christian spirit is no wh^e more manifest 
than at their public feasts. I was at onejof their 
dinners, where 1 found great variety of pig-meat was 
provided. The table was covered from one end to the 
other with hams, legs of pork, spareribs, griskins, 
haslets, feet and ears, brawn, and the 1^. In die 
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middle there pmohed a large barbecued hog, which was 
soon devoured to the bone, so desirous was every one to 
prove his Christianity by tlie quantity he could swal¬ 
low of that Auti-Judaic food. After dinner there was 
brought in, by way of dese/t, a dinh of hog’s puddings; 
but as I have a dislike to that kind of diet, (though 
wot from any scruple of Conscience) I was regarded as 
little better than a Jew for declining to eat of them. 

The great support of diis party is an old neighbour¬ 
ing knight, tt ho, ever •since the late Naturalization 
Act, has conceived a violent antipathy to the Jews, and 
takes every opportunity of railing at the above-men¬ 
tioned nobleman. Sir Howland sw’ears, that his lord- 
ship is worse than Judas, that ho is actually circum¬ 
cised, and that the chapel in his house is turned into a 
synagogue. The knight had never been seen in a 
church till the late clamour about the Jew Bill; but 
he now attends it regularly every Sunday, where he 
devoutly tak»\s his nap all the service; and ho lately 
bcstow'ed the best living in his gift, which he had be¬ 
fore promised to his chaplain, on one whom ho had never 
seen, but had read hiff'iiame in a title-page to a sermon 
against the Jews. lie turned off his butler, who had' 
lived with him many years, (and whose only crime was 
a swarthy complexion) because the dog looked like a 
Itevv. He feeds hogs in his park and tlu* courts yard, 

‘ and has guinea-pigs in his parlour. Every Saturday he 
has a hunt, because it is the Jewish sahbafh; and in 
% evening he is sure to g^t drunk with the vicar in 
defence of religion. As he is in the commission, he 
ordered a poor J'.'tw pedlar, w'ho came to haw'k goods 
at his house, to Bridewell; and he was once going to 
send £ little parish-boy to the same place, for presum¬ 
ing to play in his worship’s hearing on that uncliris- 
tian-like instrument the Jew’s-harp. 

The fair sex here are no less ambitious of displaying 
their aficction for the same cause 3 and they manifest 
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their sentiments by the colour and fashion of theilf 
dress. Their zeal more particularly shews itself in a 
variety of posies for rings, buckles, knots, and garters* 

1 observed the other night at'the assembly, that the 
ladies seemed to vie with Vach other in hanging out 
the ensigns of the faith in oi;^hodox ribbands, bearing 
the inscription of No Jews, Christianity for ever. 
They likewise wore little crosses a*t their breasts; their 
pompons were formed into cmciiixes, Uieir knots dis¬ 
posed in the same angles, and so many parts of their 
habits moulded into that shape, that the whole ossein-' 
bly looked like the court on St. Andrew’s day. It was 
remarkable that tlie vicar’s lady, who is a thorough¬ 
paced Iligh'Churchwoman, was more religious in the 
decorations of her dress than any of the company; 
and, indeed, she was so stuck ovej^ from head to foot 
with crosses, that a wag justly compared her to an old 
Popish monument in a Gothic SathedraJ^ * 

1 shall conclude my letter with the relation of an ad- 
’ venture, that happened to myself at my first conTmg 
into this town. 1 intended to^ut up at the Catherine- 
Wheel, as I had often used tlie house befor^ and knew 
the landlord to be a good civil kind of fellow. I ac¬ 
cordingly turned my horse into the yard, when, to my 
grea^ surprise, the landlord, os soon as he^w me, gave 
me an hearty curse, and told me 1 might go about my 
business, * for indeed lie would not entertain any such . 
rascals.’* Upon this he said something to two or threb ' 
strapping country-fellov^s, who imm^iately caintf to- 
wards me: and if 1 had not ro(\p away directly, I 
should have met with a very rough salutation from their 
horse-whips. I could not imagine what offgace 1 had 
committed, that could give occasion for such ill usage* 
till 1 heard the master of the inn hallooing after me* 

* that’s the scoundrel that come here some time ago 
with Tom T’othersidewho, 1 have since learned* 
is an agent for the other party. 

T. . 1 am, dear Cousin, your’s, &c. 
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. . Turn in leclo quoque vitleres 

SirufeTf serreta Hwisos awf svsuttos, 
Nullos his miiUem ludos ^j^ectns^e. Scd ilia 
Redde oge^ qute dmncepi ruuli. - 


IlOR. 


ImpartH to carh laiisrhtpr'IrA ing fair, 

The wlii/zing whisper g/ides tiom chair to chair : 
And e’er the ci>n«<*iou& ear receives it half, 

AVith tittermus they betray the stifled laugh. 

Such giggling glee !—^^lial farce so full of mirth ' 
But tell the tickling cause that gave it birth. 


# 

TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

As Rie ladies are naturally become the immediate ob¬ 
jects of your care, will 5*00 permit a complaint to be 
inserted in your paper, ^vhich is founded upon a mat¬ 
ter offset? They will pardon nu*, if by la}ing before 
you a particular instance I was lately witness to of their 
infp»\ipcr behrfV'iour, 1 endeavour to expose a reigning 
evil, which subjects them to^^ingny shameful imputa¬ 
tions,- ^ 

* 1 received last week a dinner-card from a friend, 
with* an intimation that I should meet some very 
agreeable ladies. ,„At my arrival, I found that the 
company consisted chiefly of females, who indeed did 
me the hptftS^r to rise, but quite disconcerted me in 
paying my respects, by ^their whispering each other, 
and api^earing to stifle a laugh. "When 1 was seated, 
the ladies grouped themselves up in a corner, and en¬ 
tered into a private cabal, seemingly to discourse upon 
aoints of great secrecy and importance, but of equal 
nerriment and diversion. 
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The same conduct of keeping close to their rank$" 
was observed at table, where the ladies seated them¬ 
selves together. Their conversation was here also 
cunlined wholly to themselves, and seemed like the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea, in which men were for¬ 
bidden to have any share. * It was a continued laugh 
and whisper from the beginning to th*e end of dinner. 
A whole sentence was scarce ever spoken aloud. Sin¬ 
gle words, indeed, now and then broke forth; such as 
odious, horrible, detestable, shocking, luimbug. 'J'his 
last new-coined expression, which is only to be found 
in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds absurd and dis¬ 
agreeable, whenever it is pronounced ; but from the 
mouth of a lady it is * shocking, detestable, horrible, 
and odious.’ 

My friend seemed to be in an..uneasy situation at his 
own table; but 1 was far more miserable. 1 was mute, 
and seldom dared to lift up iny eyes from my plate, or 
turn my head to call for srnaTl beer, Jest by some 
awkward gesture I might draw upon me a whisper or 
'a laughs S^cho, lien he was forbid to eat a dSli- 
cious banquet set before him, qpuld scarce appear mdre 
melancholy. Tlie rueful length o.f my face might pos¬ 
sibly increase the mirth of my tormentors: at least, 
their joy seemed to rise in exact proportion W'ith my 
mise^. At length, however, the time o&fiy delivery 
approached. Dinner ended, the ladies made their exit; 
in pairs, and went olf,*hand in hand, whispenng,4ike'- 
the two lungs of Brentford. • ^ 

Modest men, Mr. Town, are deeply woundbd,, 
when they imagine themselves the objects of ridicule 
or contempt: and tlie pain is the greater, when it 
given by those whom they admire, and from w|iqm they 
are ambitious of receiving any mafks of counteawiice 
and favour. Yet we must allow, that affronts are 
pardonable from ladies, as they are often prognostiGS 
of future kindness. If a lady strikes our cheek, we 
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can very willingly follow tlie precept of the Gospel, 
and turn the other cheek to be smitten. Even a blow 
from a fair hand conveys pleasure. But this battery 
of w'hispers is against legal rights of war;-poi¬ 

soned arrows, and stabs in the dark, are not more re¬ 
pugnant to the general laws of humanity. 

If the misconduct, which I have described, had 
bi^en only to be found, Mr. Town, at my friend’s 
table, I should not have troubled you with this letter; 
but tlie same kind of i’l breeding prevails too often, 
and in too many places. The gigglers and the whis- 
p€*rers are innunierahle; they beset us wherever we go: 
and it is observable, that, after a short murmur of 
whispers out conies the burst of laughter; like a gun¬ 
powder serpent, which, after hissing about for some 
time, goes oiF in a bounce. 

Modern writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
w'itling into their pieces, who is very severe upon the 
rest of the’ company; but all his waggery is spoken 
as^de. These gigglers and whisperers seem to be act- 
iiy; the same part in company, that this arch rogue does 
in the play. Every w^rd or motion produces a train 
of whisp^s; the dropping of a snufF-box, or spilling 
the tea, is sure to be accompanied with a titter; and 
upon the entrance of any one with something particu¬ 
lar in his •person or manner, I have sej^n a whole 
room in a buz like a beo-hive. 

This practice of whispering, if it is any where 
allowable, may, perhaps, be indulged the fair sex at 
chhreh,-where the conversation can only be carried on 
by the secret symbols of a courtesy, an ogle, or a nod. 
A whisper in this place is very often of great use, as 
it servf!s4o convey the most secret intelligence, which 
a lady would be ready, to burst with, if she could not 
iind vent for it by this kind of auricular confession. A 
piece of scandal transpires in this manner from one 
pew to another; then presently whizzes along the chan- 
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cel, from whence it crawls up to tlie galleries, till at 
last the whole church hums with it. 

^ It were also to be wished, that the ladies would be 
pleased to confine themselves to whispering, in their 
t/ite-a~iete conferences at the opera or the play-house ; 
which would be a proper deference to the rest of the 
audience. In France, we are told, it is common for 
tlie parterre to join with the performers in ahy favour¬ 
ite air ; but we seem to have carried this custom still 
further, as the company in our boxes, without con¬ 
cerning themselves in the least with the play, areeveTi^ 
louder than the players. The wit and humour of a 
Vanbrugh ora Congreve is frequently interrupted by a 
brilliant dialogue between two persons of fashion ; and 
a love-scene in the side-box, has often been more at¬ 
tended to, than that on the stage. As to their loud 
bursts of laughter at the theatre, they may very well 
be excused, when they are excited bv any lively strokes 
in a comedy: but 1 have seen our ladies ti^jtef at the 
most distressful scenes in Romeo and Juliet, grin over ^ 
the anguish of a* Monimia or Belvidora, and fairly 
laugh King Lear ofl' the stage. 

Thus the wliole behaviour of these ladies isii^dircct 
contradiction to good manners. They laugh when 
they should cry, are loud when they should oe silent, 
and are siient when their conversation is desil^blc. If 
a man, in a select comp«in]t)thus to laugh or whis¬ 
per roe out o^countenaiice, I shotdd be apt to construe 
it as an affront, and demand an explanation. As to the 
ladies, 1 would desire them to reflect how much they * 
would suffer, if their own w'eapons were burned against 
them, and the gentlemen should attack them w ith the ^ 
same arts of laughing and whispering. But, howeye^^ 
free they may be from our resentiqent, they arc stitt, 
open to ill-natured suspicions. Tliey do not consider, 
w hat strange oinstructions may be put on these laughs 
and whispers. It were, indeed, of little consequence, 

VOL. XXX. H 
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if we only imagined that they were taking the reputa' 
tions of their acquaintance to pieces, or abusing the 
company round; but when they indulge themselves 
in this behaviour, SjOine, perhaps, may be led to con¬ 
clude, that they are discoursing upon topics, which 
they are ashamed to speak of in a ie.ss private manner. 

Some excuse may '•perhaps be framed (or tlii'^i ili- 
liined merriment,in the fair-sex. Venus, the goddess 
of beauty, is frecpiontly called the laughter-loving 
dame; and by laughing our moturn ladies may possi- 
]bly imagine, that thej render themstdvca li! ■ ^ eiuis. 
I have indeed remarked, liuc the ladies commonry ad¬ 
just their laugh lo their iM'i -tins. and are merry in pro¬ 
portion as it sel^ otf their particular charms. One lady 
is never fan her move d than to a smile or a simper, be¬ 
cause nothing else shows her dimples to so much ad¬ 
vantage ; another, who has a very fine set of teeth, runs 
into the broad gi'iu; while a third, who is admired for 
a well tur;ned neck and graci tul chest, calls up all her 
^ beauties to view, by breaking uito violem and ropegted 
peaks of laughter. 

I would not be^.nderslood to impose gravity or too 
groRt ,1 reserve on the lair sex. Let tliem laugh al a 
fuatbor ; but let them deelare openly, that it is a fea- 
..ibev which occasions then inirlh. 1 must confess, that 
’ laughter becomes the young, the gay. and-the hand¬ 
some: but a whisper is unbecoming alallagcjs and in 
both sexes ■ nor oug^ it ever to be pra/ tised, except 
in the round gallery at^St, l^uil's, or in the famous 
•■whispering place in Gloucester Cathedral, ■where two 
whisperers htitr each other at the distance of five and 
twenty yards. I anif iSir, 

Your most humble servant, 

K,L. 


3 
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JS" 15. THURSDAY, IVLVY 9, 1754. 


. .— Tu dicy mecum quopignore certes, • 

• VIRG. 

Name your Belt. 

A KBiEND of mine, who belongs to the Stamp-Office* 
acquaints me, tlmt the revenue arising from the duty 
Oft cards and dice continues to increase every year, 
and that it now brings in near six times more than it 
did at first. 'I'his will not appear very wonderful, 
when w e consider, that gaining .h now become rather 
the business than amustnnent ot our persons of (piality; 
and that they are more concernedfabout the transac¬ 
tions of the tw'o clubs at While’s, than ll5e proceed¬ 
ing?! of both houses of parliament. Thus it happens,® 
that estates are now almost as frequently made over 
by whist and hazard, as by deeds and settlements; 
and the chariots of many of our nobility mayb^said 
(like Count Basset’s in the play) ^ to roll upon the four 
aces.* • 

This love tff gaming has taken suchanti re possession 
of their ideas, that it infetits •their common conversa¬ 
tion. The fhanagement of a dispute was formerly at¬ 
tempted by reason and argliment; but the new' way 
of adjusting all difference in opinion is by the sword 
or a wa^er: so that the only genteel ^method of dis¬ 
senting is to risk a thousand pounds, or take your' 
chance of being run through the body. The stfenge 
custom of deciding every thing by a wager is so uni¬ 
versal, that if (in imitation of Swift) any body was to 
publish a specimen of Polite Conversation, instead of 
old sayings and trite repartees, he would in all proba- 

H 2 
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bi'iity fill his dialogues with little more than bet after 
bet, and now or then a calculation of the odds. 

White’s, the present grand scene of these transact 
tions, was formerly distinguished by gallantry and 
intrigue. During the publication of the Taller, Sir 
Richard Steele thought proper to date all his love-news 
from that quarter: but it would now be as absurd to 
pretend to gather any such intelligence from White’s, 
as to send to Batson’s for a lawyer, or to the Rolls 
coffee-house for a man-midwife. 


The gentlemen, who now frequent this place, pcofess 
a hind of universal scepticism: and as they look upon 
every thing as dubious, put the issue upon a wager. 
There is nothing, however trivial or ridiculous, which 
is not capable of producing a bet. Many pounds have 
been lost upon the colour of a coach-horse, an article in 
the news, or the change of the weather. The birth of 
a child .has brought great advantages to persons not in 
the least reflated to the family it was born in; and the 
'^breaking off a match has aftected many in their for¬ 
tunes, Insides the parties immediately concerned. 

But the most exFraordinary part of this fashional^e 
practid) is, what in the gaining dialect is called pitting 
one man against another; that is, in plain English, 
^wagering^whicb of the two will live longest. In this 
manner, peopler)of the most opposite ekaraetbrs make 
up the subject of a bet. * A*player, perhaps, is pitted 
against a ddj^ an alderman against a bishop, or a 
pimp with a privy-counseUor. There is scarce one re¬ 
markable pereon, upon whose life there are not many 
thousand pouotSs depending: or one person of quality, 
’.whose death w'ill not leave several of these kind of 
tiiortgiges upon his estate. The various changes in 
the health of one, who is the subject of many bets, oc¬ 
casion very serious reflections in those, who have ven¬ 


tured large sums on his life or death. Those who 
^ould be gainers by his decease, upon every slight in- 
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disposition, watch all the stages of his illness, and are 
as impatient for his death, as the undertaker who ex¬ 
pects to have the care of his funeral; while the other 
sides are very solicitous about his recovery, send every 
hour to know how he does, and take as juuch care of 
him, as a clergyman’s wife does-of her husband, who 
has no other fortune than his living. 1 /eraembera 
man with the constitution of a porteir, upon whose life 
very great odds were laid; but when the person he wus 
pitted against, was expected to die every week, this^ 
man shot himself through the head, and the knowing 
ones were taken in. 

I’hough most of our follies are imported from France, 
this has had its rise and progress entirely in England, 
in the last illness of Lewis the Fourteenth, Lord Stair 
laid a wager on his death; and wc may guess what 
the French thought of it, from th^ manner in which 
Voltaire mentions it in his Siecle de L^iik XI V» 

* Le Roi fut aituque vers U milieu du mow tTAoftL^ 
Le Comte de Sdiir, ambassadmr (TAngleUirre, paria, 
seLon le genie de sa nation, que /edRoi ne passeroit pas 
le 'mois de Septemhre* ‘ The King,’ (says he)* ‘ was 
taken ill about the middle of August; when Lord Stair, 
the ambassador from England, betted according to the 
genius oL his^nation, that the King woultf not live 
beyond September.’ , , 

lam in some pain, lest this custom should get among 
the ladies. They are at present very deep in cards 
and dice; and while my lord is gaming abroad, lid? 
ladyship has her rout at home. I am iiilclined to sus¬ 
pect, that our women of fashion will also learn to divert 
, themselves with this polite practice of laying wag6rs. 
A birth-day suit, the age of a bcayty, who invehted a 
particular fashion, or who were supposed to be together 
at the last masquerade, would frequently giv’e occasioa. 
for bets. This would also afford them a new meihoiL 
for the ready propagation of scandal; as the truth of 
• H 3 
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several stories, which are continually flying about the 
town, would naturally be brought to the same test. 
Should they proceed, further to stake the lives of their 
acquaintance against each other, they would doubtless 
bet with the same fearless spirit, as they are known to- 
do at brag: the husband of one would perhaps be pitted 
against the' gallai^t of another, or a woman of the town 
against a maid of honour. And, perhaps, if this practice 
should once become fashionable among the ladies, we 
jnay soon see the time, when an allowance for bet- 
money will be stipulated in the marriage articles. ■ 

As the vices and follies of persons of distinction are 
very apt to spread, I am also much afraid, lest this 
branch of gaining should descend to the common peo¬ 
ple. Indeed, it seems already to have got among them. 
We have frequent accounts in the daily papers of 
tradesmen riding, walking, eating, and drinking, 
for a ‘w^ger. Ine contested election in the city 
^as occasioned several extraordinary bets: 1 know a 
Duteber in Leadenhall market, who laid an ox to a 
shin of beef, on the success of Sir John Barnard 


^ains^the field ; and have been told of a publican in 
Thames-street, who ventured an hogshead of entire 
butt, on the candidate who serves him with beer. 


We may observe, that the spirit of gatfiing dis¬ 
plays itself with as much variety among the lowest, as 
the highest order of people. It is the same thing W’he- 
ther. the dice rattle in an orange barrow, or at the ha¬ 
zard table. A couple of c*bairnien in a night-cellar are 
as eager at pu^ or all-fours, as a party at St. James’s 
at a rubber of whist; and the E O table is but an 


hi gl^ sort of Merry-go-round, where you may get six 
h^|t|hce for one, six pence for one, and’six twopences 
for one. If the practice of pitting should be also pro¬ 
pagated among the vulgar, it Avill be common for 
prize-fighters to stake their lives against each other; 
and two pick-pockets may lay which of them shall 
first go to the gallows. 
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To give the reader a full idea of a person of fashion 
wholly employed in this manner, I shall conclude my 
paper with tlie character of Montano. Montano was 
born heir to a nobleman, remarkable for deep play, from 
whom he very early imbibed*the principles of gaming. 
When he first went to school, ^e soon became the most 
expert of any of his play-fellows: he was sure to win 
all their marbles at taw, and would'often strip them of 
their whole week’s allowance at;chuck. ffe was after¬ 
wards at the head of every match of football or crick¬ 
et I and when he was captain, he took in all the b% 
boys by making a lottery, but went away without 
drawing the prizes. He is still talked of at the school, 
for a famous dispute he had with another of his own 
cast about their superiority in learning; which they 
decided, by tossing up heads or tails who w^is the best 
scholar. Being too great a genius fer our universities 
at home, he was sent abroad on Iffs travels, but never 
got further than Paris: where having lost a considera¬ 
ble bet of four* to one concerning the taking a town J?Il 
F landers, he was obliged to con|p buck with a few gui¬ 
neas he borrowed to bring him over. Here he soon 
became universally kiiow'n by frequenting every gam¬ 
ing-table, and attending every horse-race in the king¬ 
dom. He first reduced betting into an art# and made 
Whited lhe*grand market for wagoi s. He is at length 
such an adept in this art,* that whatever lum things 
take, he ca*n never lose. This he has ejected, by what 
he hastadght the world trfcall hedging a bet. There' 
is scarce a contested eU'ction in the kingdom, which 
will not end to his advantage; and fie has lately sent 
over commissions to Paris to take up bins on the recall 
of the parliament. He was the first that strudk out 
the above-mentioned practice of pitting; in which he 
is sO thoroughly versed, that the death of every person 
of quality may be said to bring him a legacy ; and he 
has so contrived the bets on his own life, that (live or 
die) the odds are in his favour. O., 
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■ ■ - AlUus omnem 

ExpeHxampnmu rcpetens ab origine famam* 

VIRG. 

(Ml tract! the current upwrirdSf as it flows, 

And mark the hccret spring, whence first it rose. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, Oxford, May 12, 1754. 

Your last week’s paper, on the subject of bets, put 
me in ipind of aif extract 1 lately met with in some 
news*papeii&, from the ‘ Life of Pope Sixtus V. trans¬ 
ited from the Italian of Gregorio Loti by the Reverend 
1 Mr. Faraworth.’ The passage is as follows : 

It was reported in Rome, that Drake had taken anck 
plundered St. Domingo in Hispaniola, and carried oif an 
immense booty. This account came in a private letter 
to Paul Secchi, a very considerable merchant in the 
city, who had large concerns in those pafls, which he 
had insured. Upon receiving this news, ho sent for 
the insurer Samson Ceneda, a Jew, and'acquainted 
hhii with it. The Jew, wfiose interest it was to have 
such a report thought false, gave many reasons why it 
could not possibly be true ; and at last worked himself 
up intq, such a passion, that he said, I’ll lay you a 
poun of my flesh it is a lie. Secchi, who was of a 
fiery hot temper, replied, I’ll lay you a thousand crowns 
against a pound of your flesh, that it is true. The 
Jew accepted the wager, and articles were immediately 
executed betwixt them, That if Secchi won, he should 
himself cut the flesh with a sharp knife from what- 
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ever part of the Jew’s body he pleased. The truth 
of the account wa.s soon confirmed ; and the Jew was 
almost distracted, when he was informed, that Secchi 
had solemnly sworn he would, compel him to the 
exact literal f^erformance of his contract. A report of 
this transaction was brought to the Pope, who sent for 
the parties, and being informed of the whole affair, 
said, ‘ When contracts are made, it is just they should 
be fulfilled, as this shall. Take a knife therefore, 
Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any part you 
please of the Jew’s body. We advise you, howevei^ 
to be very careful; for if you cut but a scruple more" or 
less than your due, you shall certainly be hanged.’ 

What induced me to trouble you with this, is a re¬ 
mark made by the editor, ‘ that the scene between 
Shy lock and Antonio in the Merchant of Venice is bor¬ 
rowed Trom this story.’ I should perhaps have ac- 
qtiiesced in this notion, if I had not seen a note in the 
‘ Observations on Spen9er’.s Faerie Quec^c,* by Mr. 
T._ Warton of Trinity College,’ where he seems to 
have discovered the real source from which Shakspeare 
drew his fable, which (he inform^iis) is founded upon 
fm ancient ballad. The admirers of Shakspeare are 
obliged to him for this curious discovery: but as Mr. 
Warton has only given some extracts, they would un¬ 
doubtedly be glad to see the whole. This ballad is 
most probably no where to be met with, but in the 
Ashmolean Musmum in ttiis\JniversHy, where it was 
deposite(|;^y that famous antiquary Anthony a Wood: 

I have therefore sent you a faithful transcript of it; and 
you must agree with me, that it wiU do you more 
credit, as a Connoisseur, to draw this hidden treasure 
into light, than if you had discovered an Otl\p or a 
Niger. 
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A SONG. 


Shevying the crueltie of Ciernulus a JetVj who lending 
to a marchant an’ hundred crowneh, v'ould have a 
pofiind of hts fleahe bf'cutiae he could not paj^ him at 
the lime appointed. 

Tn VenicQ town not long agoe, 

A cruel Jew did dwell, 

Whsch lived all on usuric, 

As Italian w'riurs tell. 


Gernutus called wns ^lie Jew, 
Which never thought to die. 

Nor never yet did any good 
To them in streets that lye. 

His life was like a barrow hogge, 
That livcth many a day, 

Yet never bnce doth any good, 
Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy heap of dung, 
That lyellt in a hoord; 

^^Which never can do any good, 
Till it be spread abroad. 


a 


So fares it with this usurer, 

*^He cannot sleep in rest, 

For fear the theefe doth him pursue 
To pluck him from his nest. 

His heart doth think on many a wilt, 
How to deceive the poore ; 

His mduth is almost full of mucke. 

Yet still he gapes for more. 

His wife must lend a shilling, 

For every vvet»ke a penny. 

Yet bring a pledge that’s double worth, 
If that you will have any. 
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And see (likewise) you keep your day, 

Or else you loose it all; 

This was the living of his wife, 

Her cow she doth it call. 

Within that cilie dweft that time 
A mercliant of great fume. 

Which being distressed, in his need 
Unto Geruutus came. 

#• « • 

Desiring him to stand his friend, 

For twelve moneth and a day. 

To lend to him a hundred crowues. 

And he tor it would pay. 

Whatsoever he Avoiild demand of him 
And pledges lie should have : 

No, (qd. die Jew with fleering lookes) 

Sir, aske what you will have. 

No penny for the loane of it 
For one ycere you shall pay ; 

You may do me as good a turne, 

Before my dying day. • 

But we will have a merry jeast 
For to be talked long : 

You shall make me a bond (quoth h^) 

• That shall be large and strong. 

And this shall be*the forfeiture, 

^ Of your owne fleshe a pound, 

li^ou agree, make*you the bond, 

And here's a hundred ctowi^cs. 

The second part of the Jew’s crueltie ; setting fojj'th the 
mercifulnesse of the Judge towards the Mei'chanl. 

With right good will the merchant said, 

And so tile bond was made, 

When twelve months and a^day drew ou 
That back it should be pyd. 
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The merchants ships wi‘re all at sea. 
And money came not in; 

Which way to take, or w hat to doe. 

To thinke he doth begin. 

And U) Gernutus btraiglii he comes 
With cap and bended knee, 

And sa)d to him of curtt'bie 
I pray you, bear witli me. 

My day is come, and I have not 
The money lor to pay: 

And little good the Ibrleituro 
Will doe you 1 dare say. 

With all my heart, Gernutus said, 
CJommand it to your minde: 

In things of bigger weight than this 
You hJiali me readie liiide. 

lit goes his way; the day once past 
GernuUis doth not slacke 

To get a serjeant presentlie. 

And clap^him on the backe. 

' And Jayd him into prison strong. 

And sued his bond withall; 

Ajid when the judgment day wa& come, 
f'or judgment he doth call. 

The merchant’s IVieiftls came thither fast, 
With many a weeping eye, 

For other means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 

Some oilered for his hundred crownes 
Five hundred for to pay; 

And bome a thousand, two or three. 

Yet still he did denay. 

And at the last, ten thousand crownes 
They ofiered him to save, 

Gemutus ^id, I will no gold, 

My forfeit I will have. 
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A poan(|. of flesh is my demand, 

And that shall be my hyre, 

Then said the judge, yet my good friend 
Let me of you desire, • 

To take the fleshe from«BUch a place 
As yet you let him live; • 

Doe so, and lo a hundred crownes, . 

To thee here will I give. • 

No, no, quoth he, no jud^ent herd 
For this it shall be tryde. 

For I will have my pound of fleshe 
From under his right side. 


It grieved all the companie. 

His crucltie to see; 

For neither friend nor foe could help 
But he must spoiled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now readyds 
With wheted blade in hand 

To 8poy\g the bloud of innocent. 

By forfeit of his bond. ^ 

And as he was about to strike 
In him the deadly blow: 

Stay (quoth the Judge) thy crueltie 
1 charge thee to do so. 


Sith needs thou wi4 tl\y forfeit have 
Wlj^ch is of fleshe a pound: 

See that thou shed nq drop of bloud, 
Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe, like murthercr, • 
Thou here shalt hanged be: 
Likewise of fleshe see that thou cut 
No more than longs to thee. 


For if thou take either more or lesse, 
To the value of a mite, 
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Thou shalt be hanged presently 
As is both law and right. 

Gematus now waxt frantic mad, 

And wotes not what to say: 

Quoth he at lajst, ten thousand crownea 
I will that he shall pay. 

And 30 1 grant to set him free: 

'J'he Judge doth answere make, 

You shall npt liave a penny given, 

Your forfeiture now take. 

At the last he doth demand, 

But for to have his own: 

No, quoth the Judge, do as you list, 

Thy Judgment shall be showne. 

Either take your pound df flesh, (qd. he) 

Or cancell me your bond, 

O cruel Jiidge, then quoth the Jew, 

• ^ That doth against me stand! 

And so with griped grieved mindc 
He biddeth them farewell: 

All the pecfple prays’d the Lord 
. That ever this heard tell. 

Good people that do hear this song. 

For truth I dare well say, 

^rhat many a wretch as ill as he- 
Doth live now at this day. 

That seeketh nothing but the spdyle 
Of many a w^ealthie man, 

And for to trap the innocent, 

DefViseth what they can. 

From whom the Lord deliver me. 

And every Christian too, 

And send to them like sentence eke, 

That meancth so to doo. 

Printed at London by E, P. for J, Wright, dwelling 

in GiU^Spur^streeL 
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It \vill be proper to subjoin wbat the ingenious Mr. 
Warton has observed upon this subject:—‘ It may be 
objected/ says he, that this ballad might have been 
written after, and copied from ‘Shal^peare's play. 
But if that Ipid been the case, it is most likely, that 
the author would have preserved ShaksjJleare’s name 
ol Sliylock for the Jew; and nothing is more likely, 
than that ISliakspeare, in copying fA>m tills ballad, 
sho lid alter the name from Geijiutus to one more 
Jewish. Another argument is, that our ballad has the 
air of a narrative written before Shakspearc’s play’; 
•I mean, that if it had been written after the play, it 
would have been much more full and circumstantial. 
At present, it has too much ilie nakedness of an 
original.’ 

It would, indeed, be absurd to think, that this bal¬ 
lad was taken from Shakspearc’s play, as they difler 
in the most essential circumstances. The sum borrow- ■ 
ed is in the former a iiundred crowns, in flie latter 
three thousand ckicats: the time limited for payment 
in the one is only three months, in |^e other a year and 
a ^ay: in the play the merchant’s motive for borrow¬ 
ing (which is finely imagined by Shakspeare, and is 
conducive to the general plot), is not on account of his 
own nectssitics, but for the service of his friend. To 
these we riT&y 'ftdd, that the close of the story is finely 
heightened by Shakspeare. • A mere copyist, such as 
we may “uppdSe a ballad-maker, would not have given 
himself the trouble to alter drcumstances: at least he 
would not have changed them so much for the worse. 
But thi^ matter seems to be placed out of all doubt by 
the firnt stanza of the ballad, which informs^ us, 
^that the storv was taken from some Italian novel. 
‘ This much therefore is certain (as Mr. Warton ob-- 
serves), that Shakspeare either copied from that Italian 
novel, or from this'ballad. Now we have no transla¬ 
tion, I presume, of such a novel into English. If then 
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it be granted^ that Shakspeare generally took his 
Italian stones from their English traublations, and that 
the arguments above, concerning the prior antiquity 
of this ballad, are true, it will follow, that Shakspeare 
copied from this ballad.* ^ 

Upon th(? whole, it is very likely, that the Italian 
novel, upon which this ballad seems founded, took its 
rise (with an inversion of the circumstances) from the 
above-mentioned st^ry in the ‘ Life of Pope Sixtus V.’ 
the memory of which must have been then recent. I 
should be glad if any of )Our readers can give any fur¬ 
ther light into this q^air, and, if possible, acquaint the 
public from whence Shakspeare borrowed the other 
part of his fable concerning Portia and the caskets; 
which, it is more th^n probable, is drawn from some 
other novel well known in his time. 

1 cannot conclude without remarking, with what 
• art and JjiidgmenV Shakspeare has wove together these 
diilferent stories of the Jew and the caskets! from both 
which he has formed one general fable, without having 
recourse to the st^le artifice of ekeing out a barren 
subj^ with impertinent underplots. 

I am. Sir, 

T- Your humble Servant, &'c. 
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-Pau2o plus ariis Athena^ 

110 R 

Scarce more with Athens Sciencc^ehose to dwell. 

Or Grecian poets Grub-street hards excel. 

TO MR, TOWN, 

SIR, 

Though many historians have described the city ot‘ 
London (in which we may include Westminster) with 
great accuracy, yet they have not set it out in the fuU 
Ught, which at present it deserves. They have not 
distinguished it as an University. TPaiis is an Uni* 
versity, Dublin is an University, even Moscow is an 
University. Bat London has not yet been honoured* 
with that title. 1 will allow oqf metropolis to have 
been intended, originally, only as a city of trade; and 
1 will farther own, that scarce any sciences, except such 
as were purely mercantile, were cultivated in it, till 
within these last thirty years. But from that period 
of time, T*ritay say a whole army, as it were, of arts 
and sciences have amicably marched in upon us, and 
have fixed t&mselves as auxiliaries to our capital 
The four greater faculties, I mean Theology, Lawf 
Medicine, and Philosophy, which are taught in other 
universities, are in their highest perfection here. The 
prosperity of the first may be seen by the cr<^wded 
churches every Sunday, and the discipline of the second 
by the numberless young students, wiio constantly dine 
in their respective halls at the several inns of court. 
These two faculties have of late received considerable 
improvements! but particularly that of Theology; aa 

1 3 
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is manifest from several new and astonishing opinions, 
which have been started ainoog us. There have risen, 
within these few years, very numerous tribes of Me¬ 
thodists, Moravians, Middletonians, Muggletonians, 
Hutchinsonians, 8cc, In a word, our sects are multi¬ 
plied to such an infinite degree, that (as Voltaire has 
before observed), ‘ every man may now go to heaven 
his own way.’ Can the divinity-schools boast such 
sound doctrine as thb Foundery in Moorhelds ? Or 
eWere ever Fellows of Colleges such adepts in matri¬ 
mony, as the reverend Doctors of the Fleet, or the 
Primute of May-Fair ? 

The theory of Medicine may undoubtedly be taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge in a tolerable manner; but 
the art itself can only be learned, where it flourishes, 
at London. Do not our daily papers give us a longer 
list of medicines, fhan are contained in any of the dis- 
pensatotie? ? And are we not constantly told of sur- 
^ prising antidotes, certain cures, and never-failing re¬ 
medies for every complaint ? And are not each of 
these specifics equally efiicacious in one distemper as 
another, from the Grand Restorative Elixir of Life 
down to the Infallible Corn-Salve, as thousands have 
experienced f With what pleasure and admiration 
have I b&eld the Machaon of our times^^ Dr Richard 
Rock, dispensing from Jiis,one-horse-chaise his Ca¬ 
thartic Antivenereal Electuary, his Itch Powder, and 
his Quintessence of Viper^! It may be asked. Is he a 
tjfraduate ? Is he a Regular Physician ? No, he is 
superior to Regularity. He despises the formality of 
Academical Degrees. He styles himself M. L. He 
is a Jiondon Physician, or as Moliere would express 
it, C^eU un Medicin de Londres. 

After Medicine let us consider Logic. How is that 
most useful art taught in the two Universities ? Is it 
not clogged with such barbarous terms, as tend to puz* 
Ele and confound, rather than enlighten or direct the 
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understanding ? Is it not taught in a dead, 1 had al-' 
most said, in a Popish longue? Is it not over-^run with 
dry distinctions and useless subtleties ? Wlierc then 
is it to be learned in all the purity of reason, and the 
dignity of language ? Neither at Oxford nor at Cam¬ 
bridge, but at the Robin Hood* Alehouse in Butcher- 
row near Temple-Bar. 

From Logic let us proceed to Eloquence: and let 
us ingenuously confess, that neither of ourUniversities 
can boast an orator equal to the renowned Henley* 
Has he not all the qualifications required by Tully in 
a complete orator? Has he not been followed by the 
greatest men of the nation? Yet has this modest 
divine never derived any title to himself from liis own 
rhetoric, except such a one as his extraordinary elocu¬ 
tion naturally bestowed upon him. Might he not 
have called himself President of th^ Butchers? Dean 
of Marrow-bones and Cleavers? or Warden 6f Glare- 
Market? Certainly he might. Therefore, if it were» 
for his sake only, in my humble opinion, London 
ought immediately to assume the fitle of on University 
and the butchers of Clare-Market, who have so con¬ 
stantly attended Mr. Henley's Lectures, ought to bo 
presented with honorary degrees. 

1 knoHUJlpt what pretensions the Universities may 
have had onginally to adop^ Music among the rest of 
their sciences: perhaps they have assumed a right of 
bestowing degrees in Musi(;, from their being callej* 
the seats of the Muses; as it is well known, that 
Apollo was a fiddler, as well as a poet and a physician; 
and the Muses are said to have delighted in fiddling and 
piping. The young students, 1 am told, of either Uni¬ 
versity are more ambitious to excel in this science than 
any other, and spend most of their time in the study 
of the gamut: but their knowledge in harmonics is sel¬ 
dom carried farther than I love Sue, or Ally Croker. 
this point London has undoubtedly a better title to be 
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called an University. Did Oxford or Cambridge ever 
produce an opera^ tliough they have the advantage of 
languages so very little known, as the Greek and even 
Hebrew, to compose in ? Had ever any of their pro¬ 
fessors the least idea of*a biirletta? Or are any of 
their most sublime anthems half so ravishing as Foote's 
Minuet froifi the hand organ of the little Savoyard 
Duchess? Are those classical instruments the Doric 
lute, the syrinx, or tlie fistula, to be compared to the 
ipelody of the wooden spoons, the Jew’s-harp, and 
salt-box, at Mrs. Midnight’s I 

But there are no doctrines more forcibly inculcated 
among us than those of Ethics, or Moral Philosophy. 
What are the Precepts of Plato, Epictetus, or Tally, 
in comparison to the moral lessons delivered by our 
periodical writers? And are not you, Mr. Town, a 
wiser man than Socrates? But the age is more par¬ 
ticularly indebted, for its present universal purity of 
planners, to those excellent rules for the conduct of 
life contained in our modern novels. * From these 
moral works might btf compiled an entire new system 
Cff Ethics, far superior to the exploded notions of 
musty academies, and adapted to the practice of the 
present times. Cato, we are told, commended a young 
man whofh he saw coming out of the puhlh: stews, 
because he imagined it piigj^it preserve him from the 
crime of adultery; and the Spartans used tp make their 
slaves drunk in the presenc^p of their youth, that they 
ibight be deterred from the like debaucheries. For the 
same reasons, we may suppose, that our taverns and 
bagnios are so much frequented by our young people; 
and jn»this light we may fairly consider them as so 
many Schools of Moral Philosophy. 

If we are willing to turn our thoughts towards Ex¬ 
perimental Philosophy, can the I Univeisiiies of 
the whole world produce such a variety ol insirmuents, 
SO judiciously collected, for auLitrunonilcal, geographically 
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and all other scientific observations, as are to be seen 
in the two amazing repositories of Mr. Professor Deard 
in the Strand, and of Mr. Professor Russell at Charing 
Cress? It were endless to enumerate particulars; but 
1 cannot help taking notice of those elegant little por¬ 
table telescopes, that are made use of. in all public 
places; by which it is evident, that even our fine la¬ 
dies and gentlemeni^re become profkieuts in optics. 

The Univerttities seem to pr^de themselves greatly 
on their choice collections of furious aii'd invaluable 
trifles, which are there preserved, only because tliey 
were not thought worth preserving any where else. 
But is the Ashmolean Collection of rarities compara¬ 
ble to the Nicknackatory of Mr. Pinchbeck? Or arc 
any of their museums stored with such precious curio¬ 
sities, as are frequently seen in Mr. Langford’s auc¬ 
tion room? Strangers, who think it worth while to 
go as far as Oxford or Cambridge«to see sights, may 
surely meet with as much satisfaction tn London. 
Are the two yttle pigmies, striking a clock at Carfa.i 
in Oxford, with any degree of comparison with the 
^two noble giants at St. Dunsfan’s church in Fleet- 
*street; to say nothing of their enormous brethren at 
Guildhall? Are any of the college halls in either of 
the Universities, so magnificent as those belonging to 
our wonhipful companies? Or can the Theatre at Ox¬ 
ford, or the Senate-house at Cambridge, vie with that 
stupendous piece of architecture the Mansion-House, 
set apart for our Chancellor the Lord Mayor? 
may be alleged, perhaps, that these are trifling examples 
of superiority, which the younger sister bears over her 
two elder: but at the same time, it cannot be denied, 
that she excels them both even in the minutis (ff learn¬ 
ing and antiquity. 

We must confess, that Hydraulics, or the motion of 
fluids, seem to be taught exactly in the same manner,, 
and with the same degree of knowledge, in London as 
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ill Oxford or ("I’mbridipe. Tni.> g;!!' tubes, and the 
«y|>hoMs, arc fo'.niMi vn , •I'^rh Ir. -v, ^lame shape and 
fashion. I’lie great hv law ^ Thai all fluids 

gra ilate hi projtrio m-o ’ U p '»vr*d by the same kind 
of experiiMiTits. 'i'he ^(peral stuJeius. of \vhatever 
ago or sia'ion, !.li o,u h (mI in an uimcarit*d 
appliodlicn. and a oo'.-thni ,itn't lanoe to this branch 
of mixed 'fhe i'r».4P«‘‘'>r«. in each of 

the Ihrije l.'tn.vM iiiC' jirc conf^•'^^ed}y very great men; 
but I hope I’ ihoV lie‘forgiven, it 1 n‘sh fo see iny 
ftkiond \lr. Rum. Ib-c'-ldei i of the King's Arms in 
Pall-Mall, 'iniiiinnonsly do(hued Vice-Cnancellor of 
the Unjvcrsiily of London. 

T. 1 am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

G. K. 
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-Nihif estfurnciits Ulu : 

Non JuiUAutoiifci iampicrata rnanus. 


MABT. 


Couhl he have filch’d biit^rtlfso fcty as thee, 
C'rook-ftiiger’d Jack had ’.scapM ihe triple tree. 

An inforaiation was the other day laid before a magis¬ 
trate by a Kellow«ofthe Society ot Antiquarians,against 
one of his brethren for a robbery. Tht‘ prosecutor de¬ 
posed .upon oath, that the other had called upon him to 
see his collection of medals, and took an opportunity of 
stealing a leathern purse, formerly belonging to the ce¬ 
lebrated Tom Hearue, in which were contained, (be¬ 
sides an antique piece of copper-money, place, date. 
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nuine^ figure, and valiu; unknown) a pair of breeches of 
Oliver Cromwell, a denarius ot Trajan worth lifty shil- 
jings, and a Qulvu Ai.ne s iarihing value live pounds. 
He was with much ado dissuaded Irom carryli.g on his 
suit: as the magistrate convjact'd him, that however 
highly he might rate his own treasures* a jury, who 
were no Virtuosos, would consider a’^larlhing merely ns 
a farthing, and look uj>on a copper (*uin of a Homan 
Kmperor as no hcder than a Kn^ Cieorge’s Imirpeniiy. 

I cannot, indeed, without gieat concern, as a (’on- 
noisseur, reHect on the known di-^honesty of my learn* 
ed brethren. 'Pheir scandalous pracuces. wheiever their 
darling passion is inuire^ted, are too notoritjus to bo 
demeiL 'Phc moment tlu'y conceive a love Ibr rarities, 
and antiques, their strict notions of huiiotir disappear; 
and Taste, the more it establishes their veneration for 
VIrti), ilie more certainly destroys their integrity : as 
rust enliunces ihe value of an old #t>in, by eating up 
the figure and inscription. * 

JVlost peoplc,are masters of a kind of logic, by which* 
they argue tlioir consciences to sleep, and acquit them- 
selvoM of doing what is wrong. Tlie country scyiire of 
confirmed honesty in all other respects, thinks it very 
fair to over-reach you in the sale of an horse; and the 
man of pleasure, who would scorn to pick yo«r pocket, 
or stop the road, regards it ratiier as gallantry 

than baseness, to intrigue'vvirii your wife or daughter. 
In the aamc inanner the VivLimo does not look on Ins 
ihelts as real acts of felony J but while he owns that he 
would take any pains to steal an old rusty fiiecc of 
brass, boasts that you may safely trust liim with untold 
gold: though he would break open your cabinet for a 
shell or butterfly, he would not attempt to force your 
escritoire or your .strong box: nor would he offer the 
least violence to your wife or daughter, though perhaps 
he would run away wifli the little linger of the Venu6 
dc Medicis, Upon these principles he proceeds, and 
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lays hold of all opportunities to increase his collc(;tion 
of rarities: and as Mahomet established his religion 
by the sword, the C’onnoisseur enlarges his museum, 
and adds to his store ‘of knowledge, by fraud and petty 
larceny. 

If the libraries and cabinets of the curious were, like 
the daw in .the fable, to be stripped of their borrowed 
ornaments, we should in many see notliing but bare 
shelves and empty drawers. 1 know a medalist, who 
at first set up witli little more than a paltry series of 
•Knglish coins since the Kefnrmation, which he had the 
good luck to pick up at their intrinsic value. By a 
pliant use of his fingers, he became soon possessed of 
most of the Trailers; and by the same slight of hand, 
he, in a short time after, made himself master of a great 
part of the Caesars. lie was once taken up for coin¬ 
ing ; a forge, a crucible, and several dies being found 
in his cellar; but die was acquitted, as there was no 
law which made it high treason to counterfeit the 
' image of a Tiberius or a Nero; and th,e coin which.lie 
imitated, was current only among Virtuoso!;. 

1 remember anot\ier, who piqued himself on his 
colirefion of scarce editions and original manuscripts, 
most of which he had purloined from the libraries of 
otlicrs. Jle w'iis continually borrowing books of his 
acquaintance, with a resolution never io-»?tiirn them, 
lie would send in a great hurry for a particular edition 
which he wanted to consult only for a moment; but 
«when it was asked for agadn, he w'as not at home, or 
lie had lent it to another, or he had lost it, or he could 
not find it; itnd sometimes he would not scruple to 
swear, that he had himself delivered it into the owner's 
hand/. He would frequently spoil a set by stealing a 
volume, and then purchase the rest for a trifle. After 
his death his library was sold by auction; and many 
of his friends were obliged to buy up their own books 
* Again at an c^chorbitaiit price. 
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A thorough--bred Virtuoso will surmount all scruples 
of conscience, or encounter any danger to serve his 
purpose. Most of them are chiefly attached to some 
particular branch of knowledge; but 1 remember one, 
who was passionately fond of every part of Virtu. At 
one time, when he could find iiQ oUicr wliy of carry¬ 
ing oflT a medal, he ran the risk of being choked by 
swallowing it; and at another, broke his leg in scal- 
ing a garden-wall for a tulip root« But nothing gave 
liim so much trouble and' difficulty as the taking away 
pictures and ancient marbles; which being heavy and * 
unwieldy, he often endangered his life to gratify his 
curiosity. He w'as once locked up all night in the 
Duke of Tuscany’s gallery, where he took out an 
original painting of llaphael, and dexterously placed a 
copy of it in the frame. At Venice he turned Roman 
(’atholic, and became a Jesuit, in order to get admit¬ 
tance into a convent, from whence hff stole a fine head 
of Ignatius Loyola; and at Constantinop(e he had 
idm'OHt formed the resolution of qualifying himself for * 
the Seraglio, that he might find means to carry off a 
picture of the Grand Signior’s chief mistress. ^ 

The general dishonesty of Connoisseurs is indeed so 
well known, that the strictest precaution is taken to 
guard against it. Medals are secured under lock and 
key, pictures screwed to the walls, and books chained 
to the shelves; yet cabinets,* galleries, and libraries 
are continually plundered. Many of the maimed 
statues at Rome perhaps oVre their pre^nt ruinous* 
condition to the depredations made on them by Vir¬ 
tuosos : tfie head of Henry the b’iflh, in*Westminster- 
Abbey was in all probability stolen by a Connoisseur; 
and 1 know one who has at different times pilfered a 
great part of Queen Catherine’s bone^, and hopes in a 
little while to be master of the whole skeleton. This 
gentleman has been detected in so many little thefts, 
that he has for several years past been refused admit* 
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tance into the inuseuins ol the curious; and he is 
lately gone abroad with a design u]>on the ancient 
Greek manuscripts discovered at Herculaneum. 

Jt may seem surprising, that tlu*se gi'iitlemen 
should fiave been hirhefiosutiered tf>esc:a|>e unpuj\islicd 
for the:r rept'uied lljefts; and tliat a Virtuoso, who 
robs you ol an iiniqueoi inestimable value, should even 
glory in the actron, while a poor dog, who picks yt»ur 
pocket of^sixpence^ sliall be hanged for it. Wbai a 
sliockingdisgrace w^ould be Itroughi upon taste, should 

* we ever see the dying sjieech, conlession, and beiia- 
rionr of a Connoisseur, related in tlie account of 
malefactors liy the Ordinary of Newgate! Such an 
accident would doubtless bnngthe study (»f Virtu into 
still more contempt among the ignor«nl, when they 
found that it only brinight a man* to tlu^* gallow's ; as 
the country fellow, when he saw an attorney stand in 
.the piUory, for*forgery, shook iiis head and cried, 

‘ Ay, this comes ol )our wTiting and reading.’ It 

* were perhaps worthy the consiueralfOn of the legis¬ 
lature to devise sqpie punisluueiit hn these oiFender.s 
which should bear some analogy with their crimes: 
and as common malefactors are delivered to the sur¬ 
geons to be anatomiztxl, J would propose, tliat a Con- 
noisseuftshould be made into a muininy, and preserved 
in the hall of the Koyal Society, for tluT terror and. 
admiration of his brethren. 

1 shall conclude this pap^r w'ith the rehation of a 
•circumstance, vvliich fell*within niy owui knowledge 
W'hen 1 was abroad, and in which i declined a glorious 
opportunity of sigiiidizing myself as a (’onuoisseur. 
While 1 W'as at Uoine, a young physician of our 
pafty, who was eauni up with Virtu, made a serious 
proposal to us of breaking into one of the churches by 
night, and taking away a famous piece of painting 
over the altar. As I liad not quite taste enough to 
come at once into his scheme, 1 could not help ob- 
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jt’cting to him, that it was a robbery. Poh, says 
he. It is a most exquisite picture. Ay, but it is 
not only a robbery, but sacrilege - Oh it is a most 
chanuing piece!—Zounds, ooci'r.-but it’ we should 
be taken, we shall all be bioke upoQ the wheel.— 
'riieri, said he, W'e shall die martyrs. 

T. 


s- 19. THURSDAY, JUi'JE 6, 17S4. 


Vosccnles vorio mulliim divena palatti. 

HOR. 

Iltiw \ery ill our ilUfnonl tastes a^frec. 

This will have hccf, and tliat a fricussee. 

• 

1 HAVE selected the following letters from fll ’great 
number, which I have lately been favoured with from 
unknown correspondents; and as they both relate 
nearly to tiie same subject, I shJll without further 
preface submit them to the public. • 

SIR, 

0 

When you^ was got into White’s, I was in hopes 
that you would not have confined yourself merely to 
the gaming-table, but have given us an account of the 
entertainment at their ordinates. A bill of fare 
from thence would have been full as diverting to your 
readers as the laws of the game, or a list of their 
bets. These gentlemen, we are told, are no less 
aflepts in the science of eating than of gaming; ahd 
fs Hoyle has reduced the latter into a new and com¬ 
plete system, 1 could wish that their cook, (who to 
be sure is a Frenchman) would also oblige the world 
by a treatise on the art and mystery of sauces. 

K 2 
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Indeed, Mr. Town, it surprises me, that you have 
so long neglected to make some reBcciions on the diet 
of this great city. Dr. Marlin Lister, who was uni- 
veilsally allowed to- be a great Connoisseur, and pub¬ 
lished several learned treatises upon cockle shells, did 
not think it, beneath huu to comment on the works of 
Apicius CaBliiis, who had collected together many ^ 
valuable receipts in cookery, as practised by the Ro¬ 
mans. If you would prc8er\’e your papers from the 
indignity t>l covering breasts of veal, or wrapping uji 
cutlets a hi MainlenoVt I would advise you to lard 
them now and then with the ragouts of Heliogabalus, 
or a parallel between our modern soups and the Lace- 
dsemonian black broth. Your w'orks might then be 
universally read, from the mistress in the parlour 
down to the cookmaid and scullion. 


It is absolutely necessary for peojile of all tempers, 
complexions, persuasions, habits, and stations of life, 
however they may diii’er in other particulars, to concur 
in the grand article of eating. And as the humours 
of the body arise from the food we take in, the dis¬ 
positions of the ritind .seem to bear an equal rosein- 
blance to our places of refrc-shment. You have already 
taken a review of otir several coffee-houses; and I 
wisli you would proceed to delineate the different cha¬ 
racters, that are to be found in our tav£jj[is and chop- 
houses. A friend of jnii\e always judges of a mao of 
taste and fashion, by asking, who is his peruke-maker 
or his tailor? Lpon die same principles, when I 
would form a just opinion of any man's temper and 
inclinations#I always inquire, where does he dine? 

The difference between the taverns near St. James’s, 
and those about the ’Change, consist not so much in 
the costline^ as the substance of their viands. The% 
Tound-beliiea alderman, w'bo breathes the foggy air of 
the city, requires a more solid diet than the light 
kickshaws of our meagre persons of quality. My 
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lord, or Sir John, after having whiled away an hour 
or two at the parliament-house, drive to the Star and 
Garter to regale on macaroni, .or piddle with an 
ortolan ; while the merchant, who has plodded all the 
morning in the Alley, sits dbwn to a turtle-feast at 
the Crown or the King's Arms, and crams himself 
with calipash and calipee. As the. city 'taverns are 
ajiplfcpriated to men of business, who drive bargains 
for thousands over their morning's gill, the taverns 
about the court arc generally filled with an insipid • 
race of mortals, who have nothing to do. Among 
these you may see most of our young men of fashion, 
and young ufHcers of the guards, who meet at these 
places to shew the elegance of their taste by the ex¬ 
pensiveness of their dinner: and many an ensign, with 
scarce any income but his commission, prides himself 
on keeping the best company, and o^ten throws down 
more than a week's pay for his reckoning; 4ht>ugh af 
other times it obliges him, with several of his brethren « 
upo'n half pay,* to dine with Duke Humphry in St. 
James's park. ^ • 

The taverns about the purlieus of Covcot-Garden, 
are dedicated to Venus, as well as Ceres and Liber ; 
and you may frequently see tlie jolly mess-mates of 
both sexes go in and come out in couples,* like the 
clean and unclean beasts in Noah’s ark. Thes^ houses 
are equally indebted, for their support, to the cook, 
and that worthy personage, jvhom they have dignified*^ 
with the title of Pimp. These gentlemen contrive to 
play into each other's hands. The firat by Ins high 
soups and rich sauces prepares the way for the occu¬ 
pation of the otlidr; who having reduced the patient 
by a proper exercise of his art, returns him back again 
to go through the same regimen as before. We may 
therefore suppose, that the culinary arts are no less 
studied here than at White’s or Pontac’s. True ge¬ 
niuses in eating will continually strike out new im- 
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provements: but I dare say, neither Braund nor I^t^beck 
ever made up a more extraordinary disli, than 1 once 
remember at the Castle. Some bloods being in com¬ 
pany with a celebratedyiZ/e dejoie, one of them pulled 
olF her shoe, and in excess of gallantry iilicd it with 
Champagne, and draKk it oil* to her health. In this 
delicious draught, he was immediately pledged by the 
rest, and then, to carry the compliment still further, 
he ordered ‘,he shoe itself to be dressed and served up 
* for supper. 'I'lie cook set himself seriously to work 
upon it: he pulled the npper part (which was of 
damask) into fine slireds, and tossed it up in a ragout; 
minced the sole: cut the wooden heel into very thin 
slices, fried them in batter, and placed them round 
the dish for garnish. The company, you may be sure, 
testified their affection for the lady by eating very 
heartily of this ex^m^he improwfUii: and as this trans¬ 
action happened just after the French king had taken 
, a cobbler’s daughter for his mistress, 'I’uni Pierce (who 
has the style as well as art of u French cook) in his 
bill po'itely called ilF, in honour of her name, De som- 
lier dUa Murphp, * 

Taverns, Mr. To^vn, seem contrived for the pro¬ 
moting of luxury ; while the liumhler chop-houses are 
designed only to satisfy the ordinary cra^ngs of na¬ 
ture. Yet at these yoy m(iy rniHJt with a variety of 
characters. At Dolly’s and Ilorsemairs you com¬ 
monly see the hearty lov;ers of a beat-steak and gill 
ale; and at Betty’s, and the chop-houses a Lout the 
inns of’court,ta pretty maid is as inviting as the pro¬ 
visions. In these common refectories you may always 
find •the jemmy attorney s clerk, the ])rim curate, the 
walking physician, the captain upon half pay, the 
shabby valet de chambre upon board wages, ar:d the 
foreign count or marquis in dishabille, who has retused 
to dine w'ith a duke or an ambassador. At a little 
eating-house in a dark alley behind the ’Change, I 
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once saw a grave citizen, worth a plum, order a two* 
penny mess of broth with a boiled chop in it: and 
when it was brought him, he scooped the crumb out 
of an halfpenny roll, and soaked it in the porridge 
for his present meal; then carefully placing the chop 
between the upper and under crust, he wrapped it up 
in a checked handkercliief, and carried it off for the 
morrow s repast, 

1 shall leave it to you, Sir, te make further reflec¬ 
tions on this subject, and should be glad to dine with^ 
you at any tavern, dive with you into any cellar,* take, 
a bcef-stcak in Ivy-lane, a mutton-chop behind St. 
Clement's, or (if you choose it) an extempore sausage 
or b^ck-pudding over the farthing fries at Moor-fields. 

Your humble Servant, 

Pye-Corner. T. SAVOURY. 


MR. town! 

By Jove it is a shame, a burning shame, to see th^ 
honour of England, the glory of our nation, the great¬ 
est pillar of life, Roast Beef, utterly banished from our 
tables. This evil, like many others, has been^grow¬ 
ing upon us by degrees. It was begun by wickedly 
placing the beef upon a side-table, and screening it by 
a parcel of queue-tailed fellows in laced Waistcoats. 
However, the odorous effluvia generally affected the 
smell of every true Briton in the room. The butler 
was fatigued witl^ carving: the master of the hou^ 
grew pale, and sickened at the sight of those juic^ 
collopB of fat and lean, that came switpming in gravy, 
and smoking most deliciously under our nostrils. Other 
methods, therefore, were to be pursued. The ^ beef 
was still served up, but it was brought up cold, Jt 
was put upon a table in the darkest part of the rootn^ 
and immured between four walls formed artiffcially 
by the servants with the hats of the company. When 
the jellies and slip-slops were coming in, the be^ WU 
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carried oiT in as secret a manner, as if it had gone 
through the ceremonies of concoction. But still, Sir, 
under all these disadvantages, we had a chance of get¬ 
ting a slice as it passed by. Now, alas! it is not suffered 
to come up stairs. I djfre say it is generally banished 
from the steward’s table; nor do 1 .suppose that the pow¬ 
dered footifien wjll touch it, for fear of daubing their 
ruffles. So that the dish that was served up to the royal 
tables, the dish that was the breakfast of Queen Eliza- 
^beth and her maids of honour, the dish that received 
the dignity of knighthood horn King James theFinst, is 
now become the food only of scallions and stable-boys. 
Ill what words can J vent my resentment upon this oc¬ 
casion, especially when I reflect, that innovations sel¬ 
dom come alone ? Toasted cheese is already buried in 
rammekins: plum-porridge has been long banished; I 
tremble for plum-j^udding- May we not live to see 
a leg of j|ork detested as carrion ? and a shoulder of 
^mutton avoided as if it were horse-flesh i Our only 
hopes arc in the Clergy and the Beef-.st'eak Club. The 
former still preserve,* and probably will preserve, the 
rectitude of their appetites ; and wall do justice to bedf 
wherever they find it. The latter, wdio arc composed 
of the most ingenious artists in the kingdom, meet every 
Saturday^ln a noble room at the top of Covent Garden 
Theatre, and never suffej aijy dish except beef-steaks 
to appear, 'fhese, indeed, are most glorious examples: 
but \^ hat, alas! are the weak endeavours of a few to 
dppose the daily inroads of fricassees and soup maigres! 
This, Mr. Towjii, i.s a national concern, as it may prove 
more destructive to beef tlian the di.stemper among 
the horned cattle: and should the modish aversion 
‘a|[ainst rumps and sirloins continue, it will be abso¬ 
lutely necessary to enforce tlie love of beef by an act 
of parliament. 

Your's, 


Goli.\h English. 
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Kon umbra altoivm nemtjrum^ non moliia posmnt • 

Pruta movire animum.- ■ ■ ■ • VIRO 

No rural charms her joyk'^8 miftd can mofe, 

The verUcint meadow or the lofty grove. 

The ladies of the present age are strangely altered 
fioiu the unpolished temales, who iluurishi^ in the 
dny-t of romance. What modem Parthenissa would 
not prefer a tall young iellow to the most beautiful 
dwarf in the universe, or a coach and six to a white 
palfrey I The iair damsels of old were chiefly to be 
found in woods and forests ; but our present •heroines 
arc distinguished by an utter aversion to the country 
aiUl would as* soon be conflued by a giant in an en* 
chanted castle, as imiiuired with old maiden aunts in 
the tauiily mansion-house. Nothing is more dyeadful 
to our ladies of quality than the approach of summer; 
for what woman of spirit would choose to letrve the town 
tu wander in solitudes and deserts; or whftt pleasure 
can the long days give to our line ladies, when the 
pretty creatures aie conscious, that they look best by 
candle-light i The general complaint against the coun¬ 
try is want of ainubement, or want of company: bflt 
these common iuconveniencies are trifles in compari¬ 
son to the .sufterings of the poor lady who wrote the 
following letter, which was communicated to tpe with 
leave to make it public. 

DEAR LADY CHARLOTTE, 

1 have been plagued, pestered, teased to death, 
and hurried out of my wits, ever since 1 have been is 
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this odious country. O my dear, how 1 loii^ to bo in 
town agai*! Pope and the jioets may talk what they 
will of their purling streams*, shady groves, and flowery 
meads: but 1 had rather live all my da\> among the 
cheesemongers’ shops in •Thames-street, tlian pass such 
another spring in this filthy eountry. Would you be¬ 
lieve it'? 1 -liaNe scarce touched a card since I have 
been here; and then there has been such ado wMth us 
about electiqn matter.^ that I am ready to die with the 
vapt^urs: such a rout with llieir hissing and halloo¬ 
ing, my head is road\ lo split into a thousand pieces! 
If in\ Sir .John must he m parliament, why cannot 
he do »3 your lord does, and be content with a bo- 
ron: 4 li. w'ln>re he miifht ct>me in without all this troti- 
Me, and t.iKe hi.-> seal in the house, though he has 
never been within a hundred miles of die place. 

Our house, my fleai, has been a perfect inn, ever 
since wo. came doVii and L have been obliged to 
trudge? about as much a> a lat landladv. Our doors are 
open to every dirt) fellow m tlic county that is wordi 
flu ty shillings a year; cdl my best floors are spoiled by 
the liohnails of 1‘armcTs ,stumj)ing about them; every 
^oom IS a pig-st)e. and the Chinese paper in the draw¬ 
ing-room stinks so abominably of punch and tobacco, 
that It wouid strike \i»u down to come into it. If you 
knew what 1 have siiti’ered, you would think I had the 
constitiniou of a washerwoman lo go through it. We 
never sit down to table without a dozen or more of 
bwnterous two-legged cieatuVcs as rude as bears; and 
riiaVe ngthing to do but to heap up their plates, and 
drink to each of their healths. What is worse than all, 
one of ^he beasts got tij>sy, and nothing would serve 
bi||^ but he must kiss me, which I was forced to sub¬ 
mit to, for fear of losing his vote and interest. Would 
you think it, dear Charlotte?—do not laugh at me— 
stood godmother in person to a huge lubberly boy at 
a country farmer’s) and they almost poisoned me with 
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their liodge-podge they called caudle, made of sour ale 
and brown sugar. All this and more L have been 
obliged to comply with, that the country fellows might 
nut say, my lady is proud and above them. 

Besides, there is not a w'oinan creaturv* within twenty 
miles of the place, that is fit "company for iny house¬ 
keeper; and yet 1 must be iiiTimate with them all. 
Lady B*** indeed is very near us; but though \Ve are 
very well acquainted in town, we must not be seen to 
speak to each other liere, bocaii.^li* her lord is in the 
opposition. Poor 'I'liomas got a sad drubbing at lior« 
house, when I innocently sent him, at iny first coming 
into the country, with a how d’ye to her ladyship. 
Tiiegrcj!e>t female acquaintance I have here are, Mrs, 
Mayoress, a tailor’s wife, and Mrs. Alderman Gas¬ 
coigne, who sells pins an‘d needles on one side of the 
shop, w hile her husband works at his pestle and mortar 
on the other. Thc?se ordinary wreiiihes are constant 
attendants on my tea-table; 1 am obliged to^ako them 
and their brats out an airing in my coach every evening; * 
ami am afterwards often doomed to sit down to whist 
and swabbers, or one and thirty bl^ne-ace i'or farthings. 
Mrs. Mayoress is a very violent party-woman; affd slie 
has two pug-dogs; one of which she calls Sir John, 
and the other Colonel, in compliment, you mi^st know, 
to my liusband and his brother candidate. 

We had a ball the olhey dj\y; and I opened it with 
Sir Humphrey Chace. who danced in his boots, 
hobbled along for nil the world like the dancirig-beai^tHi 
which 1 have seen m the streets at London. A 
rible mistake happened about precedence^ which; I fear, 
will lose Sir John u good many votes. An attojrney’s 
wife was very angry that her daughter, a little 
chit just come from the boarding-school, was no* 
called out to dance before Miss Norton, the brewer’s 
daughter, when every body knew (she said) that her 
girl was a gentlewoman bred and bora. 
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I wish, my dear, you were to see my dressing-room; 
you would think it was a ribbon-shop, lattice and 
1 have been busy all this week in making up knots 
and favours; and yesterday no milliner's 'prentice could 
work harder than 1 did, in tying them on to the 
sweaty hats pf country 1)umpkins. And is it not very 
hard upon me 1 1 must not even dress as I please; 
hut am obfiged to wear blue, though you know it does 
not suit my complexion, and makes me look as horrid 
as the witciies in Macbeth. 

. But what is worse than all. Sir John the 

election expenses have run so high, that he roust shorten 
my allowance of pin-money. He talks of turning ofl’ 
half his servants; nay, he has even hinted to me, that 
I shall not come to town all the winter. Barbarous 
creature!—But if he dare serve me so, he shall posi¬ 
tively lose his election next time; I will raise such a 
spirit of opposition in all the wives and daughters in 
the coUnly against him. 

I am your affectionate friend, &r. 

This lady’s case is, indeed, very much to be pitied: 
but <£s Sir John has had the good luck to gain his 
point after a strong opposition, he will, doubtless, be 
tenaible of the great share his lady had in his success. 
For my*own part, when I consider the vast influence 
which the fair sex mu?t n,aturally have over my fel¬ 
low-countrymen, 1 cannot help looking on their in- 

^teres^g themselves in these matters as a very serious 
affair- What success must a flue lady meet with on 
ilhr canvass! No gentleman to be sure could be so rude, 
or so jpruel, as to refuse such a pretty beggar any thing 
shp could ask; and an honest country farmer, who 
could withstand any other arguments, might be coaxed 
and wheedled, or bribed with a smile, into voting 
against his conscience. Many instances have been 
found, during the late elections, of husbands who have 
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been forced to poll as their wives would have them ; 
and I know a young fellow that was brought over to 
give a vote against his inclination by his sweetheart, 
who refused to receive his addresses if he did not 
change liis party. 

It may not perhaps be too*bold an assertion, that 
half the members in the present?parliament owe their 
seats to the direct or indirect influence*of the other sex. 
It would therefore be highly proper for the legislature 
to provide against this evil for theluture ; a*nd 1 hope, 
before thWhext general election, to see among tho vote:* 
the following resolution : — 

Hesolvedf 

That it is a high infringement of the liberties .ind 
privileges of the Commons of Great Britain, tor any 
peereas, or any other lady, to concern themselves in 
the elections of members to serve for the Commons in 
Parliament. 

T, 


N«21. THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1754,'^ 


^StudeOf hullatu ut rniH nugis 
Pagtna iurgeseat, dare pondut tdoneafurw. 

* PERSIUS. 


A tale in sounding phrase I strive to tell, 

With pompous trifles that my page may swell; 
That wordy trappings the thin sense may cloke 
And add imaginary weight to smoke. 


Tqu4ssouw, the son of Kqvussomo, was Konquer 
Chief Captain over the Sixteen NaUons of Caf** 

VOL. XXX. L 
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frdria. He yraa descended from N*oh and Hingn'ob, 
who dropt from the moon; and his power extended 
prer all the Kraals of the Hottentots. 

This prince was remarkable for his prowess and at* 
tivity; his speed was like the torrent, that rushes 
down the precipice: and he w'ould overtake the wild 
ass in her .flight: his arrows brought down the eagle 
from the clouds*; the lion fell before him, and his 
lance drank the blood of the rhinoceros- He fathomed 
the waters of the deep, and buffeted the billows in the 
tempest: he drew the ivck-tish from their lurking* 
boles, and rifled the beds of coral. Trained firom his 
iiii'ancy in the exercise of war, to wield the hassagaye 
with dexterity, and break the wild bulls to battle, he 
was a stranger to the soft dalliance of love; and be* 
held with indilfercnce the thick>lipped damsels of 
Gongeman, and the flat*nosed beauties of Hauteniqiia. 

, As Tquassouvf» w^as one day giving instructions for 
sprcadifi^ toils for the elk, and digging pitfalls for the 
elephant, he received information, that a tyger prowJ* 
ing for prey was committing ravages on the Kraals of 
the Chaintouers. He snatched up his bow of olive* 
wood, and bounded, like the roe*buck on the mouh* 
tains, to their assistance. He arrived just at the in¬ 
stant when the enraged animal was about to fasten on 
a virgin, and aiming a poisoned arrow at his heart, 
laid him dead at her feet. * The virgin threw herself 
on the ground, and covered her head with dust, to 
cthank her deliverer; bwi when she rose, the prince 
wps dazzled with her charms. He was struck with 
the glossy hu6 of her complexion, which shone like the 
jetty/down on the black bogs of Hessaqua: he was 
rati wed with the prest gristle of her nosO; and his-. 
eyes dwelt with admiration on the flaccid beauties of 
her breasts, which descended to her navel. 

Knonmquaiha, (for that was the viigin’s name) wag 
daughter to the Kouquequa or Leader of the Kraal^ 
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who bred her up with all the delicacy of her aex. i 
w<Ls fed with the eatrails of goata, she sucked the eggi 
of the O'ttrich, and her drink was the milk of ewee. 
After gazing for some time upon her charms, the 
prince m 'great transport embraced the soles of her 
feet: then ripping the beast h^ bad ju:A killed, took 
out the caul, and hung it about her neck, -in token of 
his affection. Ho afterwards stripped the tiger of lus 
skin, and sending it to the Rouqyequa her father, de« 
manded the damsel in marriage. 

The eve of the full moon vvaa appointed for thd ce** 
lebration of the nuptials of Tqiiasjuuw and Knoiinv 
quaiha. When the dav armed, the magnihceuce in 
which the bridegroom was arrayed, amazed ail Caf- 
fraria. Over his shouiders was cast a Krosse, or man* 
tie of wild cat'bkins ; he cut sandaK tor Ins feet fiom 
the raw hide of an elejihant; he had hunted down ti 
leopard, and of the spotted fur ioi^ed n sjiperb cap^' 
for hib head; he girded his loins with the intestines, 
and the bladder of the beast he blew up and fastened 
to his hair. 

Nor was Knonmquaiba less employed in adorn¬ 
ing her person. 8he made a varnish of the fat of goats 
mixed with soot, with which she anointed her whole 
body, as she stood beneath the rays of the «un : her 
locks were clotted with melted grease, and powdered 
with the yellow dUst of burhi!: her face, which shoue 
like the polished ebony, was beautifully varied with, 
spots of red earth, and appeared like the sable curtaiif 
of the night bespangled with stars: she sprinkled her 
limbs with wood ashes, and perfumeif tiiem with the 
dung of the stinkbingsem. Her arms and le^ were 
entwined with the shining entrails of an heifer: from 
her neck there hung a pouch composed of the stomach 
of a kid: the wings of an ostri^ overshadowed the 
fleshy promontories behind; and before she wore an 
apron mnned of the shaggy ears of a lion. 

L 2 
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The chiefs of the several Kraals, who were stim- 
mbned to assist at their aiiptials, formed a circle on the 
ground, sitting upon their heels, and bowing their 
heads between their knees in token of reverence. In 
the centre the illustrious prince w'ith his sable bride 
reposed Mpoii soft cushions of cow-dung. Then the 
Sum' • tr chief priest approached them, and in a deep 
voicf^ chanted the nuptial rites to the melodious 
grumbling of the gom-gom; and at the same time 
^ (according to the manner of CalFraria) bedewed them 
plentifully with the urinary benediction. The bride 
and bridegroom rubbed in the precious stream with 
ecstasy ; w^hile the briny drops trickled from their bo¬ 
dies like the oozy surge from the rocks of Chirigriqua. 

The Hottentots had seen the increase and wane of 
two moons since the happy union of Tquassouw and 
Knonmquaiha, when the Kraals were surprised with 
^he appfqfance a most extraordinary personage that 
^came from the savage people who rose from the sea, and 
had lately fixed themselves on the borders of CaffraTlK. 
His body was on v. rapped w’ith strange coverings, 
which concealed every part from sight, except his fa«e 
and hands. Upon his skin the sun darted his scorch¬ 
ing rays in vain, and the colour of it w'as pale and w'an 
as the Eatery beams of the moon. His hair, which 
he could put on and take off at pleasure, was white as 
the blossoms of the almond-tree, and bushy as the fleece 
of the ram. His lips and cheeks resembled the red 
%ehre, and his nose was sKarpened like the beak of an 
eagle. His language, which was rough and inarticu¬ 
late, was as the language of beasts; nor could Tquas- 
souWiiffiscover his meaning, till an Hottentot (who at 
the first coming of these people had 'been taken pri¬ 
soner, and had afterw'ards made his escape) interpreted 
between them. This interpreter informed the prince, 
that the stranger was sent from his fellow countrymen 
to treat about the enlargement of their territories, 
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and that he was called, among them, Mynheer Van 
Snickersnee. ' * 

Tquassoaw, who was remarkable for his humanity, 
treated the savage with extraordinary benevolence. 
He spread a mantle of sheep-skins, anointed with fat, 
for his bed ; and Ifor his food he boiled iii their own 
blood the tripes of the fattest herds that graced in the 
nch pastures of the Heykoms. The stranger in return 
instructed the prince in the manners of the savages, 
and often amused him with sending fire from an 
hollow engine, which rent the air with thunder. Nor 
was he less studious to please the gentle Knohmquaiha. 
He bound bracelets of polished metal about tier 
and encircled her neck with beads of glass: he fiSed 
the cocoa-shell with a delicious liquor, and gave it her 
to drink, which exhilarated her heart, and made hel* 
eyes sparkle with joy: he also taught her to kindle 
fire through a tube of clay with the dried leaves oC 
Dacha, and to send forth rolls of odorous siitoke from 
heF mouth. After having sojourned in the Kraals for 
the space of half a moon, the stronger was dismissed 
with magnificent presents of the teeth of elephants > 
and a grant was made to his countrymen of the fertile 
meadows of Kochequa, and the forests of Stiiikwood 
bounded by the Pal^ite river. • 

Tquassouw and Knontnquaiha continued to live 
together in the most cordi&l Section; and the S unis' 
every night invoked the great Gounja Ticquoa, who 
illuminates the moon, thaf he would give an heir to> 
the race of N*oh and Hingn'oh. The princess at 
len^h manifested the happy tokens 5f pregnancy; 
while her waist increased daily in circumference and 
swelled bke the gourd. When the time of her deli* 
very approached, she was committed to the care of the 
wise women, who placed her on a couch of the reek¬ 
ing entrails of a cow newly slain, and to facilitate tho 
birth, gave her a porticm of the milk of wild asses, and 

L 3 
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fomented her loins with tlic warm dung of elephants, 
^hen the throes of child-birth came on, a terrible 
hurricane howled along the coast, the air bellowed 
with thunder, and the face of the moon was obscured 
as with a veil. I'he |^raal echoed with shrieks and 
lamentations,, and the wise women cried out, that the 
princess w^^ delivered of a monster. 

The offspring of her womb was while .—They took 
the child and washed him with the juice of aloes : they 
exposed his limbs to the sun, anointed them with the 
t/at, and rubbed them with the excrement of black 
bulls :—but his skin still retained its detested hue, and 
,the child was still white. The venerable Surris were 
' assembled to deliberate on the cause of this prodigy; 
and they unanimously pronounced, that it was owing 
to the evil machinations of the dsmon Cham-ouna, 
who had practised on the virtue of the princess under 
appearance of* Mynheer Van Snickersnee. 

The ihlestuous parent and her unnatural offspring 
’ were judged unworthy to live. They bowed a branch 
of an olive tree in ^he forest of lions, on which the 
white monster was suspended by the heels; and rtv** 
Venods be^ts feasted ou the issue of Knonmquaiha. 
The princess herself was sentenced to the severe pu¬ 
nishment,, allotted to the heinous crime of adultery. 
The Kouquequas, who scarce twelve moons before had 
ipet to celebrate her nuptials^ were now summoned to 
assist at her unhappy death. They were collected in a 
Circle, each of them wielding aq huge club of cripple- 
wood. The beauteous criminal stood weeping in the 
midst of them,' prepared to receive the first blow from 
the hi^ of her injured husband. Tquassouw in vain 
essayed to perform the sad office: thrice he uplifted 
his ponderous mace of iron, and thrice dropt it in¬ 
effectual on the ground. At length from his reluctant 
arm descended the fell stroke, which lighted on that 
uoge» whose fiatn^s and expansion had first captivated 
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his heart. The Kouquequas then rushing in Mrith 
their clubs, redoubled their blows on her bodjr, till 
the pounded Knonmquaiha lay as an heap of mud, 
which the retiring flood leaves on the strand. 

Her battered limbs, noRb without form and dis¬ 
tinction, were enclosed in the paunch cff a rhinoceros, 
which was fastened to the point of a bearded arrow, 
and shot into the ocean. Tquassouw remained incon¬ 
solable for her loss: he frequently climbed the lofty 
chfls of Chirigriqua, and cast his eyee on the watery 
expanse. One night, as he stood howling with Ihe 
wolves to the moon, he descried the paunch that con¬ 
tained the precious relics of Knonmquaiha, dancing 
on a wave and floating towards him. Thnce he cried 
out with a lamentable voice, Bo, Bo, Bo: then spring¬ 
ing from the cliff, he darted like the eagle sousing on 
his prey. The paunch burst asunder beneath his 
weight; the green wave was discoloflred wi^^i.the gore, 
and Tquassouw was inveloped in the mass. He was 
heard of no mere; and it was believed by the people, 
who remained ignorant of his catastrophe, that he was 
snatched up into the moon. 

The fate of this unhappy pair is recorded among 
the nations of the Hottentots to this day; and their 
marriage rites have ever since concluded widi a wish, 
‘ That the husband may be happier than Tquassouw, 
and the wife more chaste thau Knonmquaiha.* 

\V. 
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SciUcet eapeete$t 'ut traiet naler hontsiot 
Afgue altos mom, guam mm habtl 

JCV. 

The same their breedioB* Mid so like each other, 

Miss 18 the very model of her mother. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

MR, 

I REMEMBER, iR R tORtch between two persons ol 
difierent religions, it was stipulated in the marriage 
articles, that the boys should be bred up in the per¬ 
suasion df\he father, and the girls in that of the mo- 
* iher. The consequence of this was, tl\pt one part of. 
the family was taugh^ to look upon the other with a 
inoHt gious contempt; and in the end it produced f 
separation. The sons followed the exarojde of their 
lather, and in order to avoid the least appearance of 
HupersUtion and bigotry, turned out freethinkers: the 
lady of the house retired with her daughters to France, 
and to preserve them from a communication with 
heretics, confined them in a nunnery. 

• The like method seems \o be observed in the ge¬ 
neral education of children, who, as soon as they leave 
the nursery, ai^ resigned over to the care and direc¬ 
tion coheir respective parents, according to their sex: 
wheii(» it often happens, that families are as much 
distinguished by their peculiar manners, as by a certain 
cast of features or complexion. My young squire is 
put upon a little horse before be can well walk, and 
becomes (as his father was before him) the pupil and 
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companion of the groom and the gatneheeper; and if 
miss's mamma should chance to be the daughter of a 
poor man of quality, though the wife of a substantial 
tradesman, the little lady is early instructed to value 
herself on her blood, and to despise her father's dirty 
connexions with business. • 

To this method of educalioA it is owipg, that the 
same vices and follies are delivered down from one 
generation to another. The modish excesses of these 
times are in their nature the sanfc with those which 
were formerly in vogue, though they diller somewhat* 
in their shape and appearance. The present race of 
bucks, bloods, and freethinkers, are but the spawn of 
the Mohocks and the Ilell-Fire Club: and if our 
modern fine ladies have had their masquerades, their 
Vauxhalls, their Sunday tea-drinking at Kauelagh, 
and their morning chocolate in the Hay market, they 
have only improved upon the Ring^the Sp<‘ing Gar* 
dens, the New Exchange assignations, and tfm morn¬ 
ing puppet-shojiv, which employed the attention of* 
their grandmothers. And as it^is not apparent that 
our people of fashion are more wicked, so neither are 
they wiser than their predecessors. * 

When I contemplate the manner in which the 
younger part of the polite world is brought yp, 1 am 
apt to carry my reflections farther than what merely 
concerns their own perse .is. • Let our young men of 
fashion expose their ignorance abroad, rather than im¬ 
prove at oiril.. universities Rt home;—let them triflt^ * 
away their time in insipid amusements, and run loose 
about the town in one continued round <7f extravagance 
and debauchery; let our young ladies be taught q^othing 
but gallantry and whist, and be seen only at roira end 
assemblies;—if the consequence extend not beyond 
themselves. But as these are to be the fathers and 
mothers, the guardians, and tutors, on whom the morals 
of our next race must depend; it becomes a public con- 
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cern, lest the reign of vice and ignorance should be 
supported, as it were, by hereditary succession, and 
propagated to distant generations. 

The modem method of education is, indeed, so little 
calculated to promote virtue and learning, that it is 
almost impossible the children should be wiser or better 
than their parents. The country squire seldom fails 
of seeing his son as dull and awkward a looby as him- 
aelf ; while the debauched or toppish man of quality 
breeds up a rake or^ an empty coxcomb, who brings 
rnew diseases into the family, and fresh mortgages on 
the estate. If you would therefore favour us, Mr. 
Town, with a few remarks on this subject, you would 
do service to posterity; for the present, give me leave 
tp illustrate what 1 have said, by the example of a 
very fashionable family. 

Lady Belle Modely was one of the finest women in 
the last reign, as ehe Colonel, her husband, was one of 
the smdrvest fellows. After they had astonished the 
i- world singly with the eclat of their actions, they came 
together: as her ladyship was proud of fixing a man, 
who was thought to have intrigued with half the 
men of fashion; while the Colonel fell a sacrifice to her 
beauty, only bcKiause she was admired by every body 
else. l)hey lived together for some time in great 
splendour; but as matrimony was a constraint upon 
their fre^om, they at^ length parted by a private 
agreement. Lady Belle keeps the best company, is 
«at the head of every party* of pleasure, Oliver misses a 
masquerade, and has card-tables constantly at her 
house on Sundays, 'rhe Colonel is one of the oldest 
meml^rs of the club at Whitens, runs horses at New¬ 
market, has an actress in keeping, and is pro^ted 
from the impertinen(;e of duns, by having purchased a 
seat in parltuneni at almost as great an expense as 
' would have satisfied the demands of his creditors. 

They have two children; the one has been educated 
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by the direction of his father, the other has been bred 
up under the eye of her mamma. The boy was, in* 
deed, put to a grammar-school for a while; but Latin 
and Greek, or indeed any language except French, are 
of no service to a gentleman ; ^and as the lad had dis¬ 
covered early marks of spirit (such as kicking down 
wheel-barrows, and setting old women on their heads), 
the Colonel swore Jack should be a'soldier, and ac¬ 
cordingly begged a pair of colony for hitn before he 
was fifteen. The Colonel, who had served only in 
the peaceful campaigns of Covent-Garden, took great * 
pains to instil into Jack all that prowess so remark¬ 
able in the modem heroes of the army. He enumerated 
his victories over bullies, his encounters with sharpers, 
his midnight skirmishes with constables, his storming 
of bagnios, his imprisonment in round-houses, and his 
honourable wounds in the service of prostitutes. The 
Captain could not fail of improving uftider sc excellent* 
a tutor, and soon became as eminent as his f&3ter. He 
is a blood of the^irst rate; Sherlock has instructed him 
in the use of t\te broad-sword, •and Broughton has 
taught him to box. He is a fine gentleman at a^m- 
blies, a sharper at the gaming-table, and a bully at 
the bagnios. He has not yet killed his man in the 
honourable way; but he has gallantly crippled several 
watchmen, and most courageously ran a waiter through 
the body. His scanty pay will not allow him to keep 
a mistress $ but it is said, that he is privately married 
to a woman 4^ the town. • * 

Such is tlm consequence of the son's education, and 
by this our people of distinction may leafn, how much 
better it is to let a lad see the world, as the phrase is, 
than to lash him through a grammar-school, like a 
parish-boy, and donfine him with dull pedanm in a 
college eloister. Lady Belle has not been less careful 
of her daughter, Miss Harriot lliose who ttnd^« 
ti^ the business 6f educating polite females^ bavu 
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laid it down as a rule to consider women merely as 
dolls; and therefore never attempt the cultivation of 
their principles, but employ their whole attention on 
adorning their persons. The romantic notions of 
honour and virtue are only fit for poor awkward crea- 
tiircjs who are to marr^ a shopkeeper or a parson; but 
they are of. no use to a fine girl, who is designed 
to make a figure. Accordingly Miss Harriot was 
committed to the care of Madame Governaiite, who 
never sufl'ered her to speak a word of English, and a 
* French dancing*masier, who taught her to hold up 
her head, and come into the room like a little lady. 
As she grew up, her mamma instructed her in the 
nicest points of ceremony and good breeding: she ex* 
plained to her the laws and regulations of dress, di¬ 
rected her in the choice of her brocades, told her what 
fashions best became her, and what colours best suited 
her complexion. ^These excellent rules were constantly 
enforced tty examples drawn from her ladyship’s own 
' practice: above all, she unravelled the various arts of 
gallantry and intrigtie, recounted the* stratagems she 
had herself employed in gaining new conquests, taught 
her when to advance and when to retreat, and how far 
she might venture to indulge herself in certain free¬ 
doms without endangering her reputation. 

Miss Harriot soon became the public admiration of 
all the pretty fellows, and was allowed to be a lady of 
the most elegant accomplishments. She was reckoned 
^to play a better game at whist than Mrs. Sharply, and 
to bet with more spirit at brag than the bold Lady 
Atall. She carried about to Tunbridge, Bath, 
Cheltenham, and every other place of diversion, by 
the iSbtheE; where she was exposed as at a public 
mart for beauty, and put up to the best bidder. But 
as Miss had some fortune in her own disposal, she had 
not the patience to wait the formal delays of marriage 
articles, jointures, settlements, and pin-money; and 
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(ju{)t before the late act took place) eloped with a 
gentleman, who had long been very intimate with her 
mamma, and recommended himself to Miss Harriot 
by a stature of six foot and a shoulder-knot. 

I am. Sir, 

O. Your humble .Servant, &c. 


23. THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1754. 


’}dn srui 

Atil si quid hue re triLms videhalm^ 

Idem inficelo esl injiceltui luic, 

CATtJLb. 

The Fool of Pantomime, who ne’er spake word, 

* Or woise tliaa Fool, the Senator, or Lord, 

In the dull country his dull tradf^piirsuing. 

The blockhead underdoes bis underdoing. 

I HAVE lately received several letters from my cousin 
Village, concerning the entertainments of the country. 
He tells me, that they have concerts every ^evening 
in that part of the month igi which the almanack 
promises it will be moon-light. In one little town in 
particular, all the polite comj|)any of the place assemble^ 
every Sunday evening (after church) at the Three 
Compasses, which is kept by the clerk, tCk regale them¬ 
selves with cakes and fine home-brewed in an arboup 
at the end of his cabbage-garden; to which theyiiw. 

f iven the genteel denomination of Little Ranelagt^ 
shall this day present my reader with his lart letter; 
and only take notice of the grand difference between 
the summer amusements in town and country. In 
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London, while we are almost smothered in smoke 
and dust, gardens are open every evening to refresh 
us with the pure air of the country; while those, who 
have the finest walks and most beautiful prospects 
eternally before them, i^hut themselves up in theatres 
and ball-rootns, ^ lock fair day>light out, and make 
themselves-an artificial London.’ 

DEAR COUSIN, 

Wherever the town goes, those who live by the 
'town naturally follow, I'he facetious and entertain¬ 
ing gentry, who, during the w'inter, amused the world 
within the bills of mortality, are now dispersed into 
difiereiit parts of the country. We have had most of 
them here already. The Colossus, the Dwarf, the 
Female Samson, made some stay with us. We went 
for a week together to see Mr. Powell eat red-hot 
.tobaccQ-pipes, aUd sw'allow fire and brimstone. The 
Hermaphrodite was obliged-to leave the town on a 
scandalous report, that a lady used frequently to visit 
him in private. Mr. Church for some time charmed 
us with concertos and sonatas on the Jew’s-harp; ajid 
at our last ball we footed it to our usual melody of 
the tabor and pipe, accompanied with the cymbal and 
woodenespoons. 

1 will not tire you with a particular detail of all 
our entertainments, but^cohfine myself at present to 
those of the stage. About the middle of last month 
•there came among us one of those gentlemen, who are 
famous for the cure of every distemper, and ^edally 
those pronouheed incurable by the faculty. The vul- 
m ^11 him a Mountebank;—but when 1 considered 
hid impassioned speeches, and the extempore stage 
from which he uttered them, I was apt to compare 
him to Thesis and his cart Again, when I beheld 
the Doctor dealing out his drugs, and at the same 
time saw his Meiry-Andrew play over his trickS; k 
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put me in mind of a tragi-comedy; where the pathetic 
and tile ludicrous are so intimately connected, and the 
whole piece is so merry and so sad, that the audience, 
is at a loss whether they shall laugh cry. 

After the Doctor had been here some time, there 
came down two or three emissaries from a strolling 
company, in order (according to the players* phrase) 
to take the town ; but the Mayor bding a strict Pres- 
byte.ian, absolutely refused to license their exhibi¬ 
tions. The players,' you must fnow, finding this, a 
good town, had taken a lease last summer of an old * 
synagogue deserted by the Jews; and were therefore 
much alarmed at this disappointment; but when they 
were in the utmost despair, the ladies of the place 
joined in a petition to Mrs. Mayoress, who prevailed 
on her husband to wink at their performances. ‘The 
company immediately opened their synagogue-theatre 
with the Merchant of Venice: and fiAding the poctor’s 
Zany a droll fellow, they decoyed him into^heir ser¬ 
vice; and he,has since performed the part of the* 
Mock Doctor with universal apj^ause. Upon his re- 
vplt, the Doctor himself found it absolutely oec^sary 
to enter of the company; and having a talent for 
tragedy, has performed with great success the Apothe¬ 
cary in Romeo and Juliet. • 

The performers at our rustic theatre arc far beyond 
those paltry strollers, w^o ^un about the country, 
and exhibit in a barn or a cow-house; for (as their 
bills declare) they are a company of comedians fromp 
the Theatres Royal: and 1 assure you, they arc as 
mudh applauded by our country critics, fts any of your 
capital actors. The shops of our tradesmen have been 
almost deserted, and a crowd of weavers and nJlrd- 
ware-men have elbowed each other two hours before 
the opening of the doors, when the bills haveinformed 
us, in enormous red letters, that the part of George 
Barnwell was to be performed by Mr. —, at the 
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particular desire of several ladies of distinction. It 
is true, indeed, that our principal actors have most of 
0 them had their education in Coveiit-Garden, or Drury- 
Lane; but they have been employed in the business of 
the drama in a degree hut just above a scene-shifter. 
An heroine, fo whom ,your managers in town (in envy 
to her rising merit) scarce allotted the humble part 
of a confidante, now blubbers out Andromache or Bel- 
videra; the attendants on a monarch strut monarchs 
^ themselves, mutes tiiid tlieir voices, and message-bear¬ 
ers rise into heroes, 'i'iie humour of our be^st come¬ 
dian consists in shrugs and grimaces; he jokes in a 
wry mouth, and repartees in a grin: in short, he 
practises on Congreve and Vanbrugh all those dis¬ 
tortions, that gained him so much applause from the 
galleries, in tlie drubs which he was condemned to 
undergo in pantomimes. J was vastly diverted at 
' seeing jpllow id the character of Sir Harry Wildair, 
^whose chief action was a continual pressing together 
of the thumb and fore-finger; whidi, had he lifted 
them to his nose, 1 should have thought he designed 
as an imitation of taking snui!': but I could easily 
account for the cause of this singular gesture, when 1 
discovered that Sir Marry was no less a person than 
the dexterous Mr. Clippit, the candle-snuffer. 

You would laugh to see how strangely the parts of 
a play are cast. They {flayed Cato; and tlieir Marcia 
was sucli an old woman, that when Juba came on with 
bis—‘ Hail! charming matdT—the fellow could not 
help laughing. Another night, I was surprised to hear 
fill eager lover talk of ru.'^hing into his mistress's arms, 
^otin^ on the nectar of her lips, and desiring (in 
the tragedy rapture) to * hug her thus, and thus for 
ever;’ though he always took care to stand at a 
most ceremonious distance; but T was afterwards very 
mucH diverted at the cause of this extraordinary re¬ 
spect, when I was told, that the lady laboured under 
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the misfortune of an ulcer in her leg, which occasioned 
such a disagreeable stench, that the performers were 
obliged to keep her at arm^s length. The enterAin- 
ment was Lethe: and the part of the Frenchman was 
performed by a South Briton; who, as he could not 
pronounce a word of the French language, supplied 
Its place by gabbling in bis native Welsii. 

The decorations, or (in the theatrical dialect) the 
property of our company, are as extraordinary as the 
performers. Othello raves about* a checked handker¬ 
chief ; the Ghost in Hamlet stalks in a postilion's 
leathern jacket for a coat of mail; and, in a new 
pantomime of their own, Cupid enters with a fiddle- 
case slung over his shoulders for a quiver. The apo¬ 
thecary of the town is free of the house, for lending 
diem a pestle and mortar to serve as the bell in Venice 
Preserved; and a barber-surgeon has the same privi¬ 
lege, for furnishing them with ba|pn3 of blood to. 
b^mear the daggers in Macbeth, macbetb; himself 
carries a rolling-pin in his hand for a truncheon; and,« 
as the breaking of glasses would be very expensive, 
he dashes dowm a pewter pint-pot at the sight oi' 
Banquo's Ghost. • 

A fray happened here the other night, which was 
no small diversion to the audience. It seems there 
had been a great contest between two of thfise mimic 
heroes, who was the fittest to^play Richard the Third. 
One of them w'as reckoned to have the better person, 
as he was very round-shouldered, and one of nis legs 
was shorter than the other* but his antagonist carrie<f 
the part, because he started best in tlup Tent-Scene. 
However, when the curtain drew up, they both 
rushed in upon the stage at once; and bawUpig,otit 
together, ‘ Now are our brows bound with victorioiw 
wreaths,’ they both went through the whole speech 
without stopping. 

T. I nm, dear Cousin, yont’s, dm. 

M S 
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lUe dahit populo, patribusque, equitique legendum* 

MART. 

, Books, that the knowledge of the world can show. 

Such as might please a lady, or a beau. 

When I consider the absurd taste for literature, 
that once prevailed among our persons of distinction, 
I cannot but applaud the reformation, which has been 
since brought about in this article by the polite world, 
A Duke of Newcastle made himself remarkable by a 
'.Treatise, on Horsemanship; a Rochester supplied the 
place of Ovid in the closets of men of pleasure; and 
even the ladies of former ages sacrifv;ed to love in 
novels and romancest^ I will not mention a Shaftes- 
bury,^ as our present age has produced a Bolingbroke. 
We of this generation are wiser than to sutler our 
youth of quality to lose their precious.time in studying 
the Belles-Lettres, while our only care is to introduce 
them into the beau mwide, A modern peer, instead 
of laying down the theory of horsemanship, is perfect 
in the practice, and commences jockey himself; and 
6ur rakes of fashion are content with acting the scenes 
which Rochester described. Our ladies are, indeed, 
very well qualified to publish a recital of amours; and 
one ip particular has already entertained the world 
with xnemoirs of her own intrigues, cuckoldoms, and 
elopements. 

1 am very glad to find the present age so entirely 
&ee from pedantry. Some part of the polite world 
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read, indeed, but they are so wise as to read only for 
amusement; or at least only to improve themselves 
in the more modern and fashionable sciences. A 
Treatise on Whist has more admirers than a System 
of Logic, and a new Atalantis would be more uni¬ 
versally read than a Practice of Piety. A fine gen¬ 
tleman or lady would no more choose the mind of a 
pedant, than the person of a cook-jnaid * or a porter. 

1 cannot, therefore, but approve of the plan laid down 
by the writer of the following 4etter, and would re¬ 
commend it to all persons of fashion to subscribe'tc^ 
his proposals. 

SIR, 

I have long observed with infinite regret the little ' 
care that is taken to supply persons of distinction 
with proper books for their instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. It is no wonder, that they sjjould be so avers6^^ 
to study, when’ learning is rendered so dii^rccabl&l 
Common creatures, indeed, as soon as they can spell# 
may be made to read a dull chapter in the Testament; 
after which the Whole Duty of Man, or some other 
useless good book, may be put into their liands^ but 
these can never instruct a man of the world to say fine 
things to a lady, or to swear with a good grace. 
Among a few Sirty pedants the knowledge*of Greek 
and Latin may be cultiv^^cd ^ but among fine gentle¬ 
men these are justly discarded for French and Italian. 
Why should persons of quality trouble themselve^ 
about Mathematics and l^hilosophy, or throw away 
their time in scratching circles and triangles on a slate, 
and then rubbing them out again ? All the Algebra 
requisite for them to know, is the combinatjoa of 
figures on the dice; nor could Euclid be of any use to 
them, except he had represented the most graceful 
attitudes in fencing, or drawn out the lines of a 
minuet. 
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In order to remedy these inconveniences, and that 
the erudition of persons of fashion may be as different 
from the vulgar knowledge of the rest of mankind as 
their dress, 1 have formed a project for regulating 
their studies. An old crabbed philosopher once told 
a monarch, th^t there wis no royal way of learning 
the mathematics; . First then, as to the musty vo¬ 

lumes which contain Greek, Latin, and the Sciences, 


(since there is no genteel method of coming at the 
knowledge bf them,) 1 would banish them entirely 
^m the polite world, and have them chained down 
in university libraries, the only places where they 
can be useful or entertaining. Having thus cleared 
the shelves of this learned lumber, we shall have 


* room to fill them more elegantly. To this end, I 
have collected all such books as are proper to be pe¬ 
rused by people of quality; and shall shortly make 
^y scheme publ^jC by opening an handsome room 
under the. title of the Polite Circulating Library. 
‘Many of my books are entirely new and original: all 
the modem novels, and most of the jpcfiiodical papers 
fall so directly in with my plan, that they will be 
sure to find a place in my library; and if Mr. Town 
shews himself an encourager of my scheme, I shall 


expect to see peers and peeresses take pp the pen, and 
shine in &e Connoisseur. 


I intend in the begiq^iiing of the winter to publish 
my proposals at large, and in the meantime, beg you 
tp submit the following Specimen of my Books to the 
public. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, ETC. 

Revelation, a Romance. 

The Complete Cook, by Solomon Gundy, 

The Gentleman’s Religion. By a Free-Xhinker. 

Dissertation on Parties. Or an* Essay on Bi'eaiking of 
Eggs. Addressed to the Big and* Lutle Endians. 

A Def(?nce of Alexander the Coppersmith against St. 
Paul. By the late Lord Bolingbroke. 

The Practice of Bagnios : or the Modern Method of 
Sweating. 

The Ladies’ Dispensatory: containing the most ap¬ 
proved Recipes for Tooth-Powders, Lip-Salves, 
Beautifying Lotions, Almond Pastes, Ointments, 
for Freckles, Pomatums, and Hysteric Waters; 
according to the present Practice. 

A De-scription of the World; willi the Latitudeij 
of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Theatres, thft’ Opera- 
House, &c. calculated for the Meridian of St. 
James’s. * _ 

A Map of the Rbads leading to Tyburn. By James 
Maclean, Esq. late Surveyor of the High-Ways. 

Essay on Delicacy. By an Ensign of the Guards. 

The Art of Dissembling. From the Frencl^ 

A New Way to pay Old Debts. From an Original 
published at Berlin. • • 

The Spirit of Laws. With Notes on the Game-Act, 
the Jew-Bill, and the •Bill for preventing Mar>> 

• riages. 

Jargon versus^ Common Sense. By a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Universal Arithmetic. Containing Calculation^ €or 
laying the Odds at Horse-Racing, Cocking, Card¬ 
playing, &C. 

Optics, or the Use of Opera-Glasses; with the 
Importance and Benefit of Near-Sightedness, con- 
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sidered. To wliich i.s added, a Dissertation on the 
portable Pocket Looking-Glass. 

The Modern Gymnasium. By Broughton. 

Geometry made easy, and adapted to the meanest 
Capacity. By JSath. Flart, Dancing-Maste.** to 
Grown Gantleinen. 

J)e Oratore, or the Art of speaking on all Subjects. 
By Andrew Mac Broad, F. U. H. S. Fellow of the 
Robin Hood Society. 

A Dissertation on the Miracle of the Five Loaves. 

' By the Baker, President of the same Society. 

Garrick upon Death; with an Account of the several 
Distortions of the Face, and Writhings of the 
Body; and particular Directions concerning Sighs, 
Groans, Ohs, Ahs, &c. &c. For the Use of Young 
Actors. 

The Cou^ Register; Containing an exact List of all 

, Public lDays,« Routs, Assemblies, &c. where and 
wherficept. 

* The Englishman in Paris. 

The Englishman retimed from Paris. 

The Whole Duty of Woman, disposed under the 
Articles of Visiting, Cards, Masquerad^ Plays, 
Dress, &c. 

A Dissertation on the Waters of Tunbridge, Chelten¬ 
ham, Scarborough, and the Bath: showing their 
wondcriul EfHcacy <n removing the Vapours;— 
with Directions how to assist their Operations by 

• using the Exercise of Gountry-Dancing. 

The Traveller’s Guide, or Young Nobleman’s Vade 
Mecum. 'Containing an exact List of the most 
eminent Peruke Makers, Taylors, and Dancing- 

. *mV&ters, &c. Being the Sum of a Gentleman’s Ex¬ 
perience during his Tour through France and Italy. 

Honour, or the Fashionable Combat.—Hounslow 
Heath, or the Dernier Resort.—The Suicide, or 
the Coup de Gi'ace. -Tragedies. , 
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Thfi Virgin Unmask’d.—Miss in her Teens.—‘The 
Debauchees,—She would, if she could.—The Care¬ 
less Husband.—The Wanton Wife.—The Innocent 

Adultery.-^Comedies; as they are now acting 

with universal applause. 

The True Patriot, a Farce. 

Handeli, Geminiani, Dogiardini, Ch^branii Pasquali, 
Pasqualini, Passerini, Baunigarteni, Quadagni, 
Frasi, Galli, item aliorum harmoniosissimorum 
Signororum et Signorarum Opera. 

Your’s, &c. 

T. Jacob Elzevih. 


N^as. THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1754.- 


yhimus ambUio^u 

Paupertate, < 

JIA'. 

A lacM, embroider’d, powder'd, beggar^crowd; 
Haughty, yet even poorer than they’re proud. • 


A LITTLE Frenchman, coiRmdhly known in town by 
the name of Count, and whose 6gure has been long 
stuck up in the windows 6f printshops, was always’ 
remarkable for the meanness, and at the same time the 
foppery of his appearance. His shoes, though perhaps 
capped at the toe, had red heels to them; ap4 his 
stockings, though often full of holes, were constantly 
rolled up over ms knees. By good luck he wu once 
master of half a guinea; and having a great longing 
for a feather to his hat, and a very pressing necessity 
for a pair of breeches, he debated with himself about 
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the disposal of his wioiify. Ho^^evor, his vanity pot 
the better ot his iiet-essity and the next time the 
Count apj)carc‘d in the Mall, by the ornaments ot his 
hcadf )ou would have imagined him a beau, and by 
the nether part ol lii^* dr'^ss ^ou would hate taken him 
for a hi athen 'philo'iOplK i. 

The fonduet of this Frenchman, however ridiculous, 
IS copied by a imiliitude of jH'opIe in this tovtn. 
the same little piicU‘of dtsuing to appear finer than 
^ tliev tail atloid, are owii)^ the many rusty suits ot 
blaik, the t)es that seem taken fiom the basket of a 
shorbov, and the smart waj-.tcoals edged witli a nar- 
low (Old, which as an apology tor lace. 1 

know a man ol this cast, who has but one coat; but 
by now and tlien tuimng tlie tuil's, and changing the 
cajM, H pa^'Si^s lor two He uses the same artifice 
with hi*» peiuke, whicii natuially a kind oi How mg 
*bob, by tliJ oetasional addition of two tails it 
sometimes appeal'* a*» a ma)oi. (.)! this soit of men 
are loinposed the nunieious Iraternit) .ot the shabby- 
genteel, who aie the <hiet support of the clothle^^ m 
\l< L month-Street, and ihi'harbets m Middle-Row 

Women ate naturally so fond ol oi nainent, that it is 
no wonder we should meet with so many second-hand 
gentry ih that ‘'CX. Hence ansc the red-anned belles 
that uppc'ar in the paik every Sunday * hence it is, that 
sacks and ])etcn]ans nlhy oc seen at Moorfields and 
Whitt*-chap'l, and that those who are ambitious to 
shine in diamonds, glitter ?h paste and Scotch pebbles 
When I see the wives and daughtersot tradesmen and 
mechanics make such attempts at finety, 1 cannot help 
pi^yiag their poor fathers and husbands; and at the 
same time am apt to consider their dress as a robbery 
on the shop. 'I'hus, when I observe the tawdry gen¬ 
tility of a tallow chandler's daughter, 1 look upon her 
a<i hung round with long sixes, short eights, and rush¬ 
lights , and when 1 contjemplate the awkward pride of 
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dress in a butcher’s wife, I suppose her earryinff about 
her sirloins ot beef, fillets of veal, and shoulders of 
mutton. 1 was vastly diverted with a discovery I 
made a few days since. Going upon some business to 
H tradesman’s liousc, I surprised in a very exlraordi^ 
.narv dishabille two females, whi»m I ha*d been fre- 
Quently used to see strangely dizened^out inf the Mall. 
'^I'hese fine ladies, it seems, were no other than my 
holiest friend’s daughters : and on«, who always dres¬ 
ses the family dinner, was genteelly employediu wind¬ 
ing up the jack, while the other was up to the elbows 
in soap-suds, 

A desire of grandeur and magnificence is often ab¬ 
surd in those who can support it: but when it takes 
hold of those? who can scarce furnish themselves w'ilh 
iioccHsaries, their jmverty, instead of demanding our 
])ity, becomes an object of ridicule. Many families 
among those who are called middling*people^i^c not 
content without living elegantly as well as comfortably, 
and often involve? themselves in very comical distresses. 
When they aim at appearing gran^ in the eye of the 
world, they grow proporiionably mean and sordid*in 
private. I went the other day to dine with an old 
friend: and as he used to keep a remarkable good 
table, 1 was surprised that 1 could scarce make^a meal 
with him'. After dinner he rung the bell, and ordered 
the chariot to be got ready at sfk : and then turning to 
me with an air of superiority, asked it he should 
me down. Here the riddle tvas out; and 1 found that 
his equipage had eat up his tabic, and that he was 
obliged to starve his family to feed his horses. 

1 am acquainted at another house, where the 
keeps an account against himself. This account is 
exactly stated in a large ledger book. What he ^aves 
from his ordinary expenses he places under the title of 
Debtor, and what he runs out is ranged under Cre¬ 
ditor. 1 had lately an opportunity of turning over 

VOL. XXX. N 
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this curious account, and could not help smiling at 
many of the articles. Among the rest, I remember 
the following, with which I shall present the reader. 

DEBTOR 

Dined abroad all this-week—My wife ill—Saw no 
company^—Saved jieven dinners, etc. 

Kept Lent, and,saved in table charges the expense of 
four weeks. 

Bated from the baker's bill half a crown. 

Saved in apparel, by my family continuing to wear 
mourning three months longer than wa* requisite 
for the death of an aunt. 

lleceived ll. 10s. of the undertaker, in lieu of a scarf 
hatband, and gloves. 

CREDITOR. 

Went to the play with my wife and daughters—Sat 

in the boxes, instead of the gallery, as usual.- 

Mek. To go no more to plays this year. 

Invited Sir Charles Courtly and Major Standard to 

dinner.-Treated with claret, tfud two courses, 

in order to appear handsome. Mem. To be denied 
to every body before dinner-time for these next 
three weeks. 

Sunda^—my wife had a rout—Lost at whist thirty 
mineas—Card-money received, fifty shillings.— 
N. B.- My wife mqst b,e ill again. 

Gave at church to a brief for a terrible fire, six-pence. 
—Charity begins at hpme. 

I should be sorry to have this method of balancing 
accounts become general. True economy does not 
merely consist in not exceeding our income, but in such 
a* judicious management of it, as renders our whole ap¬ 
pearance equal and consistent. We should laugh at > 
a nobleman, who, to support the expense of ruiming 
horses, should abridge his set to a pair: and, that his 
jockies might come iu first for the plate, be content to 
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have his family dragged to his country*scat, like ler* 
vant maids, in the caravan. There are many welt- 
meaning people, who have the pride of living in a po¬ 
lite quarter .of the town, though they are distressed 
even to pay the taxes: and nothing is more common 
than to see one particular room ki an house furnished 
like a palace, while the rest have scarcely the neces¬ 
sary accommodations of an inn. Such a conduct ap¬ 
pears to me equally ridiculous with^hat of the French¬ 
man, who (nccorcling to the jest) for the sake of weaf- 
ing ruffles, contented to go without a shirt. 

I'his endeavour to appear grander than our circum¬ 
stances will allow, is no where so contemptible as 
among those men of pleasure about town, W'ho have not 
fortunes in any proportion to their spirit. Men of 
quality have wisely contrived, that their sins should 
be expensive: for which reason those^who with equal 
taste have less money, are obliged to be econostfists in 
their sins, and are put to many little shifts to appear 
tolerably profligate and debauched. They get a know¬ 
ledge of the names and faces of tliS most noted women 
upon town, and pretend an intimate acquaintance vrith 
them; though they know none of that order of ladies 
above the draggle-tailed prostitutes who walk the 
Strand. They talk very familiaily of tbe'King^s 
Arms, and are in raptures witji Mrs. Allan’s claret, 
though they always dine snugly at a chop-house, and 
^end their evening at an ^alehouse or cyder cellar. 
The most ridiculous character I know of this sort is a 
young fellow, the son of a rich tobacconist»in the city, 
who (because it is the fashion) has taken a girl into 
keeping. He knows the world better than to satiMr 
fup a chariot, or let her have money at her own dis¬ 
posal. He regulates her expenses with the nicest eco¬ 
nomy, employs every morning in setting down what is 
laid out upon her, and very senbusly tiSkes an account 
of rolls and butter, two-pence—for ribband, one riiil- 

N 3 
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Hog and four pence—pins, an halfpenny, etc. elc. 'I'hus 
does he reconcile his extravagance and frugality to each 
Other; and is as penurious and exact as an usurer, 
that he may be as genteel and wicked as a lord. 

0 . 
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H'lC dies vere mihi festus atras 

Exmel - IIOh 

Of all the days are in tho 
1 dearly but one day ; 

AUl^ that’s the day that r ttnv'. between 

A Satuiday and Munday. OLD BALLAD, 

A GENTLEMAN of Tny acquaintance lately laid before 
mt an estimate of the consiinipiitui of bread and cheese, 
cakes, ale, elc. in all the liule ton us near London 
every Sunday. It is incredible how many thousand 
buns are devoured in that one day at Chelsea and 
Paddington, and how much beer is swallowed at Is¬ 
lington and Mile End.* Upon the whole 1 was vastly 
entertained with a review’ ol this estimate; and could 
not help approving the'‘observation ofTomBrow’n, 

* that the ^abbath is a very fine institution, since the 
very breaking it is the support of half the villages about 
ouc pielropolis.’ 

Our common people are very observant of that part^ 
of the conimandiuent, w’hich enjoins them to do no 
manner of W'ork on that day: and which they also 
seem to understand as a licence to devote it to pleasure. 
They take this opportunity of thrusting their heads 
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into the pillofy at Georgia, being sworn at Higl^ate, 
and rolling down Flamstead-hill, in the Park at Green¬ 
wich. As they all aim at going into the country, no¬ 
thing can be a greater misfortune to the meaner part of 
the inhabitants of London and Westminster, than a 
rainy Sunday: and how manylionest pecmle would be 
balked of a ride once a week, if the legislature was to 
limit the hired one-horse chaises working on that day 
to a certain number, as well as the hackney coaches? 

The substantial tradesman is wheeled down to his 
snug box; which has nothing rural about it except the • 
ivy that over-runs the front, and is placed as near to 
the road side as possible, where the pleasure of seeing 
carriages pass under his window, amply compensates 
for his being almost smothered with dust The few 
smart ^prentices, who are able to sit on an horse, may 
be seen spurring * their broken-winded hacks up the 
hills : and the good-natured husband, together with 
his mate, is dragged along the road to the t;hvy and’ 
admiration of the foot passenger, who (to complete the* 
Sunday picture) trudges patiently with a child in one 
arm, while his beloved doxy leans on the other, and 
waddles at his side sweltering beneath the unusual 
weight of an hoop-petticoat 

It is not to be supposed, that the country jins in it¬ 
self any peculiar attractive charms to those who think 
themselves out of the world, if they are not within the 
sound of Bow bell. To most of our cockneys it serves 
only as an excuse for eatii^ and drinking; and tbejs 
get out of town merely because they have nothing to 
do at home. A brick-kiln smells as sweet to them as 
a farm-yard; they would pass by a barn or an hay¬ 
stack without notice; but they rejoice at the^htof 
every hedge ale-house that promises good home¬ 
brewed. As the rest of a cit’s life is regular and uni¬ 
form, his Sunday diversions have as Htde variety; and 
if he was to t^ a journal of them, we mi|^ 
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suppose that it would run much in the following 
manner. 


Sunday —Overslept myself—Did not rise till nine— 
Was a full hour in pulling on my new double-chan- 
neird pumps—Could get no breakfast, my wife being 
busy in dressing hersplf for church. 

At ten-*-Family at church -Self walked to Mother 
Red Cap’s — Snioked half a pipe, and drank a pint of 
the Alderman’s, jy. B. The beer was not so good as 
at the Adam and Eve at Pancras. 

Dined at one—Pudding not boiled enough, suet 
musty—Wife was to drive me in a one-horse chair 
to see Mother Wells at Enfield Wash, but it looked 
likely to rain—Took a nap, and posted seven pages 
from my day-book till five. Mem, Colonel Promise 
has lost his election, and is turned out of his place.— 
To arrest him to-morrow. 

. At 8^—Mr^ Deputy to drink tea with my wife— 
T hate their slip-slops—Calked on my neighbour the 
Common-council man, and took a wyilk with him to 
Islington. * 

From seven to eight—Smoked a pipe at the Castle, 
eat an heart cake, and drank tw'o pints of cyder. 
N. B, To drink cyder often, because neighbour tells 
me it is‘good for the stone and gravel. 

At nine—Got to town again, very much fatigued 
with the journey—Putted bff my claret coloured coat 
and blue satin waistcoat—Went to club, smoked three 
’pipes, came home at tweUe, and slept very soundly, 
till the ’prentice called me to go and take out a writ 
against Colonel Promise. 

persons of quality, like Lady Loverule in the 
farce, they cannot see why one day should be more 
holy than another; therefore Sunday wears the same 
face with them as the rest of the week. Accordingly, 
for some part of this summer, Ranelagh was opened on 
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Sunday evening; and I cannot help wondering, that 
the custom did not continue. It must have |)een very 
convenient to pass away the time there, till the hour 
of meeting at the card-tabrc : and it was certainly more 
decent to fix assignations tliere, than at church. 

Going to church may, indeed, be repkoned among 
our Sunday a nusernents, us it is made a lYtere matter of 
diversion among many well-meaning people, who are 
induced to appear in a place of worship from the same 
motives that they frequent other public places. _ To ^ 
some it answers all the purposes of a rout or assembly^:* 
to see and to be seen by their acquaintance ; and fronts* 
their bows, nods, courtesii^s, and loud conversatiour . 
one might conclude, that they imagined themselves in 
a drawing-room. To others it affords the cheap qp-^. 
portunity of showing their taste for dress. Not atj|w },5 
1 believe, are drawn together in our cathedrals atta " 
larger churches by the influence o£ the music ralher^^ 
than the prayers; and are kept awake by jig front ^ 
the organ-loft, though they, are lulled to sleep by flap 
harangue froin the pulpit. A \^elUdispo3ed Christian 
.will go a mile from his own house to the Temple 
Church, not because a Sherlock is to preach, 
hear a solo from Stanley. 

But though going to church may be deen^ed a kind 
of amusement, yet upon modern principles it app<?ars 
such a very odd one, that 1 am at a loss to account for 
the reasons which induced our ancestors to give intQ* 
that method of pa.S9ing thejr Sunday. At least it is 
wholly incompatible with the polite system of life/ 
that a person of fashion (as affairs are aow managed) 
iinds it absolutely impossible to comply with this prac¬ 
tice. Then, again, the service always begins A fiuch 
unfashionable hours, that in a morning a man must 
huddle on his clothes, like a boy to run to school, and 
in an afternoon must inevitably go without his dinner. 
In order to remove all these objections, and that spioa 
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ritual may be established in this kingdom, agreeable 
to our inclinations and consistent with our practice, 
the following scheme has been lately sent ine^ in or¬ 
der to submit it to the serious consideration of the 
public. 

Imprimis, k is humbly proposed, that Christianity 
be entirely abolished by Act of Parliament, and that 
no other religion he imposed on us in its stead; but 
as the age grows daily more and more enlightened, 
we may at last be quite delivered from the influence 
*%T superstition and bigotry. 

y Secondly, That in order to prevent our ever re¬ 
lapsing into pious errors, and that the common people 
may not lose their holiday, every Sunday be set apart 
etp commemorate our victory over all religion: that 
churches be turned into free-thinking meeting¬ 
houses, and discourses read in them to confute the doc- 
w'trine of a future ifAte, the immortality of the soul, and 
, other absurd notions, which some people now regard 
'as objects of belief. 

Thirdly, That a ritual be compiled exactly oppo¬ 
site to our present Liturgy; and that, instead of read¬ 
ing portions of Scripture, the first and second lessons 
shall consist of a section of the Posthumous Works 
•of Lord Bolingbroke, or a few pages from the writings 
of Spinoza, Chubb, Mandeville, Hobbes, Collins, 
Tindal, &c. from wliich writers the preachers shall 
ubo take their text. 

^ c Fourthly, That the usual feasts and fasts, viz. Christ¬ 
mas Day, Easter Sunday, Trinity Sunday, &c. be still 
jHoserved; but that on those days discourses be de¬ 
livered suitable to the ocoasioi, containing a refutation 
of tileTNhtivity, the Resurrection, the Trinity, &c. 

Fifthly, That instead of the vile melody of a clerk 
bawling out two staves of Sternhold and Hopkins, or a 
cathedral choir singing anthems from the Psaker, some 
of the most UMwaJbld oantatasi <^era airs, songs, or 
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catches, be performed by the best voices for the en<» 
tertainmcnt of the company. 

Lastly, That the whole service be conducted with 
such taste and elegance, as may render these freo^ 
ttiinking ineeting-houscb as agreeable as the theatres ; 
and that they may be even more judiciously calculated 
for the piopagation of atheism and infidebty, ihan the 
Robin Ilood Society, or the Oratory in Glare-Market, ‘ 
' 1 \ 
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Barbara, Celarent, Dam, Ferio, Ba>‘abpt(t/w 

Wordb lull of sound, but quite devoid of sense. 

It is a heavy tax upon authors, that tliey should aU 
ways be expected to wnte sense. Some tew, indeed, 
who are rich in sentiment, pay this tax very, cheerfully; 
but the generality endeavour one way or another to 
elude it. For this purpob® bonie ha\e moulded their 
pieces into the form of wmgb, axes, eggs, and altaujf, 
while others have laced down the sic* of a copy»of 
verses with the letters of their mistresses’ name, and 
called it an acrostic: not to mcntioii*the ennous in* 
ventions of rebusses and anagrams. For the same rea¬ 
sons, the modern song-writers for our publib gardens, 
who are our principal love-poets at present, entertain 
us with sonnets and madrigals in Cramho. Autbctra 
who promise wit, pay us off with puns and quibbles; 
and with our writers of comedy, long awprda, abort 
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jerkins, and tablesv?ith carpets over them, pass for in¬ 
cident and humour. 

Hut no artifice of this sort has been so often and so 
succosstuUy practised, as the immoderate use of uncouth 
terms and expressions. . Words that mean nothing, 
provided tiiey 'SOund big, and fill the ear, are the best 
succedanciuii for sense. Nothing so effectually answers 
* h-? r. Bayes's endt uvour to elevate and mrpri^t; and 
the* reade*, though Jtq sees nothing but straws float on 
the surface, candidly supposes, that there are peat Is and 
^^lainonda at the bottom. Several dull authors, by 
X, availing themsoives of this secret, have pa.ssed for very 
deep writers; and arrant nonsense has as often laid 
^ snugly beneath hard words, as a shallow pate beneath 
, th4.,solemn appearance oi'a full-bottomed perriwig. 

^ Jj'ho.s(\ who are employed in what they call ab¬ 
stract speculations, roost commonly have recourse to 
.this meiacd. Their dissertations are naturally ex- 
, pected to*ilhistrate and explain; but this is sometimes 

task above their abilities; and when*they have led 
the iv*ader into a maza) from w hich theyctinnot deliver 
him,^ihey very wisely bewilder him the more. This 
is the case with those profound writers, who have treat¬ 
ed concerning the essence of matter, who talk very 
gravely o£ cuppeibj^ tableiltf, tallovycandleityy and 
twenty other things with as much sound and little 
signification. Of these We may very well say with 
the poet, 

c • 

' Such labour’d nothings, in so strange a style, 

Amaze tb* unlearn’d, and make the learned 

POPIi. 


N6.m6deof expression throws such an impenetrable 
mist over a work, as an unnecessary profusion of tech¬ 
nical terms. This will appear very plainly to those, 
who will turn over a few pages of any modern collec¬ 
tion of voyages. Descriptions of a storm make .some 
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of the fineet and most striking passages in the beat 
poets; and it is for these in particular, that Longinus 
admires the Odyssey. I'he real circumstanoes of a 
storm are in themselves, without the aid of poetical or¬ 
naments, very affecting; yet whoever reads an ac¬ 
count of them in any of our writers of* voyages, will 
be so puzzled and perplexed with starboard, larboard, 
the main-mast and mieen-mast, and a multitude o( sea- 
terms, that he will npt be the l^st luoved at the dis¬ 
tress of the ship's crew. The absurdity of this did not 
escape Swift, who has ridiculed it by a mock desenp-' 
tion of the same kind in his Gulliver. Those who 
treat military subjects, are equally ridiculous; they 
overwhelm you with counterscarps, palisades, bastions^ 
etc., and so fortify their no-meaning with hard word^ ^ 
that it is absolutely impossible to beat them out m 
ibeir intreuchments. Sikch writers, who abound in 
technical terms, always put me in mind of l^oramus 
ill the play, who courts his mistress out of The law- 
dictionary, runs over a long catalogue of the messuages,' 
lands, tenements, barns, outhoMses, etc. of which he 
will put her in possession, if she will join issue ^ith 
him, and manifests his passion in the same manner that 
he would draw up a lease. 

This affectation is never more offensive, than when 
it gets into the pulpit. The greater part of almost 
every audience that sits unde? our preachers, are igno** 
rant and illiterate, and should therefore have every 
thing delivered to them in*as plain, simple, and intel^ 
ligible a manner as possible. Hard wor^ if they have 
auy meanings, can only serve to make thftm stare; and 
they can never be edified by what they do not unde^« 
stand. Young clergymen just come from theUniver* 
sity, are proud of showing the world, that they 
been reading the Fathers, and are fond of entering ob 
the most abstruse points of divinity. But they wotdd 
employ their time more to their own eredity ee wdl an 
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the improvement of their hearers, if they would rather 
endeavour to explain and enforce the precepts of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, than retail the confused hy¬ 
potheses of crabbed metaphysicians. 

As to essays, and all other pieces that come under the 
denomination of familmr wTitings^ one would im^iginc 
that they must necessarily be written in the easy lan¬ 
guage of nature and common sense. No writer can 
flatter himself, that Ips productipns will be an agree¬ 
able part of the equipage of the tea-table, who writes 
"almost too abstrusely for die study, and involves his 
thoughts in hard words and affected latinisms. Yet 
this has been reckoned by many the standard style for 
these loose detached pieces. Addison was proud that 
he could boast of having drawn learning out of schools 
and colleges into clubs and coffee-houses, as Socrates 
was said to draw morality#from the clouds to dwell 
ainong men; buf these people (as Lord Bolingbroke 
pretends "io say of the same Socrates) mount the 
clouds themselves. This new-fangled ipanner of de¬ 
livering our sentimente is called writing sound sense: 
and^f 1 find this mode seems likely to prevail, I shall 
certainly think it expedient to give into it, and very 
suddenly oblige the world with a Connoisseur so sen-- 
sid/ej thatnt will be impossible to understand it. 

But hard words aud uncouth ways of expressing 
ourselves never appear with so ill a grace, as in our 

common conversation.-In writing we expect some 

degree of exactness and pKcision: but if even there 
they seem harsh and disagreeable, when they obstruct 
the freedom df our familiar chat, they either make us 
laugh^ or put us out of patience. It was imagined by 
the anefeub, that things w'ere called by one name 
among mortals, and by, another among the. gods: In 
like manner some gentlemen, who would be accounted 
fine spoken persons, disdain to mention the most tri¬ 
vial matters in the same terms with the rest of the 
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world; and scarce inquire how you do, or bid you 
good morrow, in any phrase that is iutolligible. It 
always puts me in pain to find a lady give into this 
practice; if she makes no blunde**, it hits very un¬ 
gracefully upon her: but it is ten to one that the 
rough uncouth syllables that form these words, are 
too harsh and big for the pretty creature's mouth: 
.and then she maims them and breaks them to her use 
so whimsically, that one can scarci^loU whether she is 
talking French or English. I shall make no morp 
reflections on this subject at present, but conclude my 
paper with a short story. 

A merry fellow, who was formerly of the univer¬ 
sity, going through Cambridge on a journey, took it 
into his head to call on his old tutor. As it is no 
great wonder that pedantry should be found in a col¬ 
lege, the tutor used to lard his conversation with inim- 
^berless hard words and forced derivsftions Irom the 
Latin. His pupil, who had a mind to banter (lie old 
gentleman on hi^ darling foible, when he visited him, 
entered his chambers with an hu^ dictionary under 
his arm. The first compliments were scarce ovej:, 
bt*fore the tutor bolted out a word big enough for the 
mouth of Garagantua. Hare the pupil begg^ that he 
would stop a little; and after turning over liis diction¬ 
ary desired him to proceed. The learned gentleman 
went on, and the pupil seenied to listen with great at¬ 
tention, till another word came out as hard as the for¬ 
mer, at which he again interrupted him, and again had 
recourse to his dictionary.-—This appears to me the 
only way of conversing with persons of s(f pompous 
an elocution: unless we convert the orators themselves ^ 
into lexicons to interpret their own phra<3es, by trou¬ 
bling them to reduce the meaning of their fine speeches 
into plain English. 

O. 
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N« 2S. THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1764. 


-^equar atris ignibus absens. 

Omnibus umbra locis aderOy ^bis improbe panas, VIRG. 

Thou to thy crime shall feel the vengeance due: 

With hell’s black fives for ever I’ll pursue ; 

Ill every place my injured shade shall rise, 

itnd Conscience, still present me to thy eyes. 

Tom Dare-Devil, who was so much superior to the 
rest of our Bucks that he grained the appellatioa of 
Stagy finished a course of continual debaucheries, and 
was carried off last week by a phrenetic fever. 1 hap¬ 
pened to be present at his last moments; and the 
remembrance of him still dwells so strongly on my 
mind, that 1 see him, I hear him, in all the agonies of 
despair, starting, trembling, and uttering the most 
horrid execrations. ^ His conscience al the approach of 
death had conjured up before him * ten thousand devils 
wTth their red-hot spits,’ who assumed the shapes of 
all those whom he injured,, and * came hissing on him’ 
to retaliate their wrongs. ^Save me, save me,’ he 
would cry, ' from that bleeding form—He was my 
friend—but I run him through the heart in a quarrel 
about a whore—Take away tnat old fellow—He would 
have carried us to the rogand-house—I knocked him 
down with his own staff,—but I did not think the poor 
dog would* have died by it’ When the nurse offered 
^him a draught to take, * Why,’ said he, * will you ply 
With Champagne ?^’us a damnable liquor, and 
I’ll drink no more of it.’ In one of his lucid intervals^ 
he grasped my hand vehemently, and bursting into 
tears, ‘ Would to God,’ said he, ‘ I had died twenty 
years ago.’ At length his unwilling soul pitted from 
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the body; and the last words we heard from him 
were a faint ejaculation to his Ma^er, whom he had 
blasphemed all his life. His shocking exit made nio 
reflect on that line passage in the Scriptures, * Let 
me die the death of the righteouS} and let my latter 
V end be like his.’ 

The behaviour of this unhappy wretch afforded a 
dreadful instance of the truth of that maxim, There is 
no hell like a troubled conscience. • ‘ There needs, in¬ 
deed, no ghost to tell us this.’ But it were to be 
wished, that the conscience of every living reprobate 
could work on his imagination in the same manner, 
and raise up such horrid apparitions to torment him. 
Where is me wretch so hardened, who would not be 
dismayed at these terrorst Or who could persevere in 
a course of wickedness, when every fre.sh offence would 
create a new fury to* haunt him for liis^crimesf 

Let us, for instance, take a view of most faring 
circumstances in the life of that arch-infidel, Tom 
Dare-Devil; and let us at the same time conceive (if 
possible) what pangs he must have felt, had every fla¬ 
gitious act been attended with the same phantoms tliut 
distracted him on his death-bed. First then, let us 
cx>ntemplate him as a parricide; for so he may be call¬ 
ed, who by repeated di.sobedience broke the heart of a 
most affectionate father. Could filial ingratitude re¬ 
ceive a sharper punishment, than in the midst of his 
debaucheries to have his father continually before his 
eyes, expostulating with him on his unnatural belia- 
viour? ‘ O my son,’ might he have hear4 him say* 

‘ was it for this that thy mother, who died in giving, 
thee life, begged me with her last breath to be kindui 
I the boy? Was it for this that the country rung with 
joy for my being blessed with an heir? —O my child,♦ 
whom can I now call my heir? That estate, which I 
was so solicitous to improve for thy sake, is dissipated 
among jo^eys, gamblersj pimps, and prostitutes,—— 
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If you should ever have a son, ntay his ingratitude 
never make you think on me.’ 

Tom, indeed^ took care never to have any vexation 
from children: he had too great a spirit to bear the 
shackles of matrimony, and lived iii u .state of celi¬ 
bacy among bagnios. Sometimes he made inroad:) on 
private life, and disturbed the peace of families by de¬ 
bauching the wives and daughters of his acquaintance. 
Among other gallaiit exploits, he decoyed up to tovin 
the daughter of a country gentleman, where he ruined 
her, and then left her to linger under an infamous dis¬ 
ease. At length the fruits of hi.s amour appeared in a 
child, which soon perished with its unhappy parent in 
a public hospital. By the same magic of the fancy let 
us raise up this poor girl with the infant in her arms, 
while he is wantoning among his doxies, and lording 
it like a bashaw over the vassals pf his lust. What 
• removse must Ais villain have felt, could he have ima¬ 
gined her to have addressed him in the following 
terms!—‘ Behold in the loathsome caiicass of this babe 
the image of thyself; foul, rotten, and corrupt.—How 
could 1 suffer so contemptible a creature to draw me 
from the comfortable protection of my parents?—It 
Was just, indeed, that 1 should fall a victim to my 
folly: but was this diseased infant quickened only to 

proclaim my dishonour and thy infamy ?-Why 

hadst thou yet the pbwel* left to propagate misery 
even to the innocent r 

Tom had often signalized himself as a'duellist: 
his conscience, as we have already mentioned, upbraid¬ 
ed him at fiis dying moments with the murder of a 
pacbqiJlar friend. He had once ill luck at cards; and 
being irritated with his losses, and suspecting foul 
play on the part of his antagonist, ho took him by the ^ 
nose, which consequently produced a challenge. He 
is hastening to the held of battle,—but he fancies him¬ 
self followed by the manes of his friend, whom, on 



the same unhallowed ground be had lately sacrificed 
to that idol Honour. He hears him call * _*^^urn, 
madman, turn, and look on me.——You may re¬ 
member with what reluctance I met you—You 
forced me to the combat—and I wae even pleased 
^ that the victory was your’s. Yojj deprived me of life 
in an idle quarrel about a creature, whom at your 
return from the murder of your friend, you detected 
in the arms of another,—It wa^honour that induc¬ 
ed you to wound the bosom of one you loved ;—7 
The same honour now calls you to give a fellow, 
whom yon despise, an opportunity to retaliate the 

injury done to me.-What folly .is it to put your 

life iuto the hands of a scoundrel, who, you suspect, 
has already robbed you of your fortune?—But 
go on, and let your death rid the world of a monster, 
w^ho is desperate enough to put his own life on the 
hazard, and wicked enough to attei^t that of anptlier.’, 
~It happened, however, that Tom had I10 oc¬ 
casion for such a monitor, as the person whom ho 
went to meet proved as great a ^ward as he was a 
cheat; and our hero, aft^r waiting a full hour in his 
pumps, and parrying with the air, had no other re¬ 
venge for the loss of bis money, than the satisfaction 
of posting him for a scoundrel. • 

Thou^li the hero of our story was cut off in tho 
prime of his life, yet he riiay lie said, like Nestor, to 
liave outlived three generations. All the young 
Mows of spirit were proud to be enrolled in the list * 
of his companions; but as their constitutions were 
more puny than his, three sete of them* had dropt 
into the grave, and left him at the head of the fourtiu 
I He would often boast of the many promising genius^ 
who had fallen in the vain attempt of kee|}ing pacf 
with him in the various scenes of debauchery. In 
tills light we may consider him as an accessary to so 
many WUmfon murders. By tiie operntioa of ttii' 
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conscience, at every tavern door he might have met 
with an acquaintance to bar his passage ; and in the 
midst of his joSlity, like Macbeth, he might have 
dashed down his glass, and imagined that he saw a 
departed friend filling the vacant chair. 

Prom the nature of the facts, which have already 
been recorded of I'om Dare-Devil, the reader will 
easily conclude,' that he must have been an Atheist. 
No creature, who Relieved in a Supreme Being, could 
have acted so vilely towards' his fellow creatures. 
Tom was a president of an abominable club, wlio met 
together every Sunday night to utter the most horrid 
blasphemies. The members of this most scandalous 
society must have heard of the manner of their great 

tutor’s death :-Let us imagine, therefore, that 

they could, figure to themselve.s his ghost appearing 
to them, warning them of their errors, and exhorting 
them ,to repenlf: They might conceive him setting 
forth, 'in the most pathetic manner, the consequences 
of their folly, and declaring to them, how convinced 
he now was of the certainty of thof-e doctrines, which 
tl^'y daily ridiculed. Such an apparition would, 
indeed, have an effect upon common sinners; but in 
ail probability a thorough-paced infidel would not be 
reclaimed, even * though one rose from the dead.’ 

What I have here supposed might have been the 
case of one particular^ reprobate, is in the power of 
every person to put in practice for himself. Nothing 
is a surer instance of the goodness of the Creator, than 
that delicate inward feeling, so strongly impressed on 
A^tiry reasduable creature. This intehiai sense, if 
'^ly atti^d to, and diligently cherished and kept 
ah VC, would check the sinner in his career, and make 
iiim look bs^lt with horror on his crimes. An ancient 
Is roni’tiended, for wishing, ‘ that he had a window 
in his breust, that every one might see into it:’ but 
■:l io certainly oi more consequence to ke^H^ufselves 
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free from the reproach.of our own hearts, than from 
the evil opinions of others. Wo should therefore 
consider conscience as a mirror, in which every one 
may see himself reflected, and in which every action 
is represented in iOs proper colours. 

O. 
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Gaudent scribenlet, et se veneraniur,^ 

HOR. 

From self each scribbler adoration draws, 

And gathers incense from his own applause. 

a 

That there is a vanity inherent in oveff authoi 
must be confessed, whatever pains they may take to' 
conceal it from the rest of minkind. Fqr my own 
part, 1 readily acknowledge, that 1 am always won¬ 
derfully delighted with my own productions. 1 
snatch up the favourite sheets wet from the press, and 
devour every syllable; not the least parti^Je escapes 
my notice; and I dwell with admiration on the 
booties of an expressi*. e and or emphatical the. If 
every reader was to- pay the same attention to my. 
works, or peruse them with half the satisfaction, Mr* 
Town might be fairly pronounced the greatest author 
of the age. But 1 am afraid 1 shall scarce find another 
who will so heartily join in the good oj^ion I have 
conceived of myself; and many a choice sdhtihlent^^ 
many a culled expression, which I have repeated to' 
myself over and over again with ecstasy, has by others 
perhaps been as hastily hurried over, as any comnum 
article in a news-paper. 


4 
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An author, who is ever big with the ide^. of his 
own importance, will gather matter for self-flattery 
from the most trivial circumstances. On the roomings 
of publication I have sometimes made it my business 
to go round the coffee-houses, in order to receive 
whatever incense of }u‘ai9e I could,collect from the 
approbation'of my, readers. My heart you may ima¬ 
gine has bounded with joy, when I have heard the 
room echo with calling for the Connoisseur: but how 
Jias it sunk again, when 1 have found the same tokens 
of esteem shown to a brother writer! I could have 
hugged any honest fellow, that has chuckled over my 
performances, and pointed out my good things; but I 
have been no less chagrined, when I have seen a cox¬ 
comb coolly take up my paper, squint over the first 
page, and throw it down again with all the indiffer¬ 
ence imaginable; though, indeed, 1 have never failed 
within ^sclf to^pronounce of such a person, that he 
.is dull, Ignorant, and illiterate. 1 once happened to 
be seated in the next box to two noted critics, who 
were looking over th#file of my papers, and seemed 
particularly pleased with several parts of them. I 
immediately conceived a very high opinion of their 
taste and judgment: I remarked with singular satis¬ 
faction life effect which my wit and humour had on 
their countenances; and as they turned over the 
pa^es, 1 imagined 1 coulfl point out the very passages, 
which provoked them frequently to smile, and some¬ 
times to burst * into a loud "laugh. As soon as they 
were gone, I seized the file; when lo ! to my great 
mditincation, I found they had been reading, not ray 
owi^e'dmirable works, but the lucubrations of a bro¬ 
ther essayist. 

My vanity has often prompted me to wish, that I 
could accompany my papers, wheresoever they are 
circulated. I flatter myself I should then be intro- 
dneed to the politest men of quality, and admi^ into 
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the closets of our hncsi ladies. This comnderatioa 
would doubtless make roe vain of mys^’: but mjr 
pride would be soon checked by reflecting further, that 
were 1 obliged to follow my papers afterwards through 
all their travels and mutations, 1 should certainly 
undergo the shame of seeing many of them prosUttited 
to the vilest purposes. If in one>plac<j I might bo 
pleased to find them the entertainment of the tea-table, 
in another I should be no less vexed to see them de^ 
graded to the base office of sticking up candies. Such 
is the fatality attending these loose sheets, that tbouglv 
at their first publication they may be thought as pre¬ 
cious as the Sybil’s leaves, iho next moment they 
may be thrown aside as no better than a last year’s 
almanack. 

Ever since my first appearance in a sheet and half, 1 
have felt great uneasiness on account of the rude treat¬ 
ment which my works have been subject to in their 
present form. I turned off my printer ar 
heinous affront offered to my delicacy, having detected ** 
some foul proofs of my first nogibers lodged in a very 
unseemly place ’ and I almost came to an open rugture 
with my publisher, because liis wife had converted a 
supernumerary half-sheet into a thread-paper. A lady 
whose sense and beauty I had glways admirgd, forfeit¬ 
ed my esteem at once, by cutting out a pattern for a 
cap from one of my papersand a young fellow, who 
had spoken very handsomely of one of my essays, en- , 
tirely lost the good opinion 1 had conceived of him» 
by defiling the blank margin with a filthy list of foul 
shirts and dirty stockings. The repealed abuses of 
illiterate bakers, pastry-cooks, and chandlers, I know 
I am condemned to suffer in common with other iftor^ . 
writers. It was ever their privilege to prey indis¬ 
criminately on all authors good or bad; and as poli¬ 
ticians, wits, free-thinkers, and divines, may have 
their dust mingled in the same piece of ground, so , 
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iDay their works be jumbled together in the lining of 
the same trunk or band-box. 

One instance may indeed be brought, in which 1 
am used to hail as a lucky omen the damages that my 
papers appear to have sustained in their outward form 
«dd complexion. With what raptures have I traced 
the progress of my fame, while 1 have contemplated 
my Dun^rs in the public coffee-houses strung upon a 
file, and swelling gre^dually into a little volume! By 
the appearance which they make, when thus collected, 
f have often judged of the reception they have singly 
met with from their readers: 1 have considered every 
speck of dirt as a mark of reputation, and have as¬ 
sumed to myself applause from the spilling of cofiee, 
or the print of a greasy thumb. In a word, I look 
upon each paper, when torn, and sullied by frequent 
handling, as au old soldier battered in the service, 
and covered with*honourable scars. 

1 was^^'ied into this train of thought by an accident 
■ which happened to me the other evening, as I was 
walking in some fields near the town. As I went 
along, my curiosity tempted me to examine the mate- 
‘ rials of which several paper kites were made up; 
from whence 1 had sufficient room to moralize on die 
ill fate of authors. On one I discovered several pages 
of a sermon expanded over the surface; on another 
the wings fluttered with*lov5 songs; and a satire on 
the ministry furnished another with his ballast for the 
4ail. I at length happened to cast my eye on one 
taller than the rest, and beheld several of my own 
darling prodiibtions pasted over it. My indignation 
was presently raised, that I should become the play¬ 
thing of children; and I was even ashamed, that the 
great name of Town, which stared me full in the front, 
should be exposed, like the compositions of Dr. Rock 
on the wall, to every idle gazer. However, by a 
. curious turn of thou^t, 1 converted what et .nrtt 
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Reemeil a disigrace into a compliment to my yanity. 

As the kite rose into the air, I drew a flattering parall^ 
between the height of it’s flight, and the soaring of 
my own reputation: 1 imagined myself lifted up on 
the wings of Fame, and like Horace^s swan towwing 
above mortality : 1 fancied myself borne like a blazing 
star among the clouds, to the admiration of the gazing 
multitude. 

■ Via estf qua me euoqfie poirim 

Toilere humo, viclorqflie oirvm vohteare per ora. 

And up he rises like a vapour ; 

Supported high on wings of paper. 

He singing flies and flying sings, 

While from below all Grub-street rings. 

SWIFT. 

While 1 was indulging this fantastic contempla¬ 
tion of my own excellence, I never considered by how 
blight a thread my chimerical import^ce was suTOyrta^ 
ed. The twine broke; and the kite, together with my ^ 
airy dreams of immortality, dropt to the ground. 

T. • 
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Mulla viri nequiequam inter se vulnera jactant, 

Malta eavo laiert ingemtnant, et pectore vastos 
Dant sottitus ; erraique auret et tempera etreum 
Crebra maniM : duro crepitant vulnere mala. 

•VIRO. 

Thumps following thumps, and blows succeeding J>lo]|r^. 
Swell the black eye, and crush the bleeding nose: 

Beneath the ponderous fist the jaw-bone cracks, 

And the cheeks ring with their redoubled thwacks. 

At a time when Peace spreads her downy wingji 
<yr&i contending nations, and when armies (like the 
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harmless militia) arc drawn into the field only to be 
reviewed^ all Europe must undoubtedly be alarmed to 
hear of the bloody battle, wiiicli has been lately fouglit 
in England. It is a justice due to posterity to pre¬ 
serve a faithful account of this memorable event: 1 
sha)l tlierefore set it down^ as I find it recorded in 
those authentic registers of heroic actions the news¬ 
papers, without deviating a tittle from the expressive 
terms, in which tliis ^traordinary combat is related. 

, ‘ Harlston in Norfolk, July 30. Yesterday in the 
afternoon Slack and Pettit mef and fouglit. At the 
first set-to, Pettit seized Slack by the throat, and 
held him up against the rails, and grain'd him so 
much as to make him extremely black; this conti¬ 
nued for half a minute, before Slack could break 
Pettit’s hold; after which for near ten minutes Pettit 
kept fighting and driving hard at Slack, when at 
(Jjlack closed with his antagonist, and gave him 
a very severe fall, after that a second and third; but 
between these falls Pettit threw Slack twice off the 
stage, and indexed PettVt so much dreaded Slack’s falls, 
that* he ran directly at his hams and tumbled him 
down, and by that means gave Slack an opportunity of 
making the falls very easy. When they had been 
fighting ef|;hteen minutes, the odds ran against Slack 
a guinea to a shilling; whereas on first setting out, it 
was three or four to one on his head; but after this time 
Slack shortened Pettit so as to disable him from run¬ 
ning and throwing him doWn in the manner he had 
done before, but obliged him to stand to close fight¬ 
ing. Slack then closed one of his eyes, and beat him 
very; sniush about the face. At twenty minutes Pettit 
grew weaker, Slack stronger; this Was occasioned by 
Slack’s strait way of fighting. At twenty-two mi¬ 
nutes the best judges allowed Slack to have the ad- 
"vantage over Pettit very considerably, a 9 he was* 
^hen recovering bis wind^ which was owing td game; 
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when they had boxed twenty-four minuteS) Pettit 
threw Slack again over, the rails. 1 hia indeed Slack 
eudered him to do, as by that means he hxed a blow 
under Pettit’s ribs, that hurt him much. ^ Whilst 
Slack was again getting upon the stage, (it was not 
half a minute before he was remounted) Pettit had to 
much the fear of his antagonist before his eyes, that he 
walked off without so much as civilly taking leave of 
the spectators, or saying airy thing to any person. 
This the cockers call roguing of ft; for it is generally 
thought, that Pettit ran away full strong. The whole 
time of their fighting was twenty-five minutes; and 
this morning the battle was given to Slack, who drew 
the first ten guineas out of the box. Thus ended thij 
dreadful combat.’ 

Every man, who has the honour 0^ the British fist 
at heart, must look with admiration'on the bottom, 
the wind, the game, of tbis^ inviacible champion 
Slack. How must'they applaud bis address 
ing strait; and w'ith what detestation must they look 
upon his dastardly antagonist, wlip could so shamefully 
rogue it! Captain Godfrey, the sublime histon^ of 
these hardy heroes, would have exclaimed on this 
casion:—‘ Hail, mighty 'Slack, thou pride of tiro 
butchers! Let the shambles echo with thy j^ise, and 
let marrow-bones and cleavers proclaim thy glorious 
triumph, \rtiat was that haK-bred bruiser Milo, who 
is celebrated by the ancients for knocking down an 
ox, to cut out the hide i^ilo thongs for his cestua ?. 
Every petty slaughterman of Glare-market can per¬ 
form greater feats; but thou with resistless arm hast 
not‘ only knocked down oxen, but made the sturdy 
race of barbers, cobblers, and watermen fall bJifore 
diee.’ 

I cannot but lament the cruelty of that law, wnicn 
has shut up our amphitheatres: and I look upon the 
proiessot». ,of the noble , art of boxing, as a kind of 
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disbanded army, for whom we have made no pro¬ 
vision. The mechanics, who at the call of glory left 
their mean occupations, are now obliged to have re¬ 
course to them again; and coachmen and barbers 
resume the whip and the razor, instead of giving 
b]||^k eyes and crc^-buttocks. 1 know a veteran that 
has often won tlie whole house, who is reduced, like, 
Belisarius, to spread his palm in begging for an half¬ 
penny. Some have been forced to exercise their art in 
knocking down pas^ngers in dark alleys and corners; 
while others have learned to open their fists and ply 
their fingers in picking pockets. Buckhorse, whose 
knuckles had been used to indent many a bruise, now 
clenches them only to grasp a link; and Broughton 
employs the muscles of his brawny arm in squeezing a 
lemon or drawing a cork, llis amphitheatre itself is 
converted into a Methodist meeting-house; and per¬ 
haps (as laymer there are admitt^ into the pulpit) 
•tiiU£.w‘»l'ttry fists, which so lately dealt such hearty 
bangs upon the stage, are now with equal vehemence 
thumping the cushioi^ 

The dexterous use of the fist is a truly British ex- 
ermse: and the sturdy English have been as much 
linowned for their boxing as their beef; both which 
are by np means suited to the watery stomachs and 
weak sinews of their enemies the French, To this 
nutriment and this art if owing that Idhg established 
maxim, that one Englishman can beat three French- 
,]nen. A Frenchman, whq piddles on a fricassee of 
frogs, can no more encounter with an Englishman, 
who feeds upon beef, than the frog in the fable could 
swell her little belly to the size of an ox; and from 
henu^ vfe may conclude, on the principles of philo¬ 
sophy, that the elastic spring which darts from the 
knuckles of an Englishman, falls into the heels of a 
Frenchman. One of my correspondents has already 
remonstrated against the degeneracy of tbe present 
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times in our shamefu} neglect of that support oL our 
national strength, old English roast beef. Indeed, 
ive can never hope, that any of our modern heroes 
ivould attempt to hx a blow under the ribs, when they 
are afraid of plunging a knife into a sirloin: andiJL/* 
will venture to prophesy, that when the times couie,"' 
that sirloins are no more brou^t upon the table, ‘we 
shall not be able to produce one Englishi^ao, who can 
knock down an ox. 

Our present race of spindle-sha&ed beaux bad rather 
close with an orange wench at the play-house,'thanf 
engage in a bye-battle at Tottenham-Court. ft is 
therefore no wonder tiiut they should object to this 
manly practice, for which they are so ill fitted. How 
can we imagine, that they could stand against the 
buffets of a bruiser, when they might almost be patted 
down with the fan of a lady i An attempt was once 
made by Broughton to bring tliis study in vogue, by 
establishing a school for boxing in whicl^'^fSk'’'^^^^''' 
himself to be the lecturer, tie invited the young gen- ^ 
tlemen of the army, and all ether men of spirit, to 
engage under his directions; and promised to arm 
their feeble wrists with muiffers, so that notliiag 
might be apprehended by the softest head or tenderest 
skin. A few, indeed, were hardy ^ougli^to try a 
fall with him: but mosi of our young fellows gave up 
the gauntlet for scented gloves; and loathing the 
mutton fists of vulgar carmen and porters, they rather 
chose to hang their hands in a sling, to make thei:» 
white and delicate as a lady’s. 1 caunot but r^ret, 
that this design was not generally encouraged, as it 
might perhaps have abolished almost the only use that 
is at present made of the sword; and men ol hchiour, 
instead of tilting at each other, might have had satis¬ 
faction in a tight set-to behind Montagoe-bouse, 

Thet amusement of boxing, I must confess, is more 
ImitRed^ly calculated for the vulgar, who can have 
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no relish for the more refined pleasures of whist and 
the hazard table. Men of fashion have found out a 
more genteel employment for their handb, in shuffling 
a pack of cards and shaking the dice: and, indeed, it 
It will appear, upon a strict review, that most of our 
' fjjyhionable diversions arc nothing'else but different 
branches of gaming. * What lady would be able to 
boast a rout at her house, consisting of three or four 
• hundred persons,' if they were not to be drawn to- 
, gather by the charms of playing a rubber ? and the 
•prohibition of our jubilee masquerades is hardly to be 
regretted, as they wanted the most essential part of 
their entertainments, the E (\ table. To this polite 
spirit of gaming, which has diffused itself through all 
the fashionable world, is owing the vast encourage¬ 
ment that is gi\’ea to the turf; and horse-races are 
esteemed only as they afford occasion for making a 
bet. The saiiio spirit likewi.se draws the knowing 
^^'icr-eo^ber in a cock-pit; and cocks are rescued 
from the dunghill, and armed with gaffles, to furnish 
a new species of gaiitnng. For this reason, among 
others, 1 cannot but regret the loss of our elegant 
amusements in Oxford Road and Tottenham Court. 
A great part of the spectators used to be deeply in¬ 
terested iq.what was doing on. the stage, and were as 
earnest to make an advantage of the issue of the battle, 
as the champions themselves«to draw the largest sum 
..from the box. The amphitheatre was at once a school 
.jk>r boxing and gaming. Many thousands have de¬ 
pended upon a match; the odds have often risen at a 
blUck eye; a 4arge bet has been occasioned by a cross¬ 
buttock ; and while the house has resounded with the 
lusty^'uangs of the combatants, it has at tl^e same time 
echoed with the cries of five to one, six to one, ten to 
one. 

^ The loss of*this branch of gaming is a public cala¬ 
mity ; and 1 doubt, not but the gentlemen at White's 
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and all others whom it concerns, will use their utmost 
cndeavouis to restore it. The many plates given all 
over the kingdom have undoubtedly improved our 
breed of hotsea ; and d the diversion of boxing was to 
meet with equal encouragement, we should cortainW' 
have a more stout and hardy race of bruisers. It' 
might pel haps become a fashioii for gentlemen, who 
were loud of the sport, to keep champions in training, 
put them m sweats, diet them, and breed up the hu« 
man species with the same care Is they do cocks and 
hor^as. In course of time this brant'h of gaming/like« 
all others, would doubtless be reduced to a science ; 
and Broughton, in imitation of that great genius 
Hoyle, might oblige the public with a Treatise on 
the Fhi, and calculations lor laying the odds at any* 
match of boxing. 
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Aru, puert^neu iania animis assuesale belia. 

VIKC. 

No more, ye bloods, eocaantcr with each other, 

But each tine gentleman embrace his brother. 


TO MR TOWN. 


SIR, 

You must have observed a paragraph in the news! 
paper dated from Dublin, whic^ infonns US| * Ibfr 

p3 
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, spirit of duelling is' now become so common, that 
scarce a day passes without one or more being fought 
in or near that metropolis.* 1 am very much alarmed, 
lest this madness should cross die seas : to say the 
truth, I almost begin to think it necessary, that the 
‘ Iriii^uent importation of Irishmen into this kingdom 
idumld, for some time.be prohibited; and an embargo 
laid on those ships, that are freighted with contraband 
duellists. It is your duty, Mr. Town, at least to do 
all in your power to* prevent the influence, which the 
^nd|ictof these heroic goiuleinen, who cannot sufler 
Ttheir swords to sleep quietly in their scabbards, may 
iiave on our young fellows: I must therefore beg of 
you to put together a few thoughts on this occasion; 
^ and thougli the subject has been often treated before, 
. I cannot but imagine that there is suflicient room left 
for you to expatiate on it. It is usual among the 
bishops, when they And any particular vice prevail, to 
send orders to iht clerffvof their respective dioceses to 
against it. In like in.snner it is your duty, as 
Ceitsor General, to attack the reigning lollies : and it 
is stvrely as easy for ^ou to throw them into a new 
light, as it IS for the clergy to preach diflerent sermons 
on tile same text. 

Vou will undoubtedly agree with me, that gaming 
is one of the principal causes of duels, and that many 
a young fellow' has owed hi& death to cards and dice. 
As the gdming-hou*4e'» nrS often flUed with rogues in 
lace, and sharpers m embroidery, an honest but rash 
‘Tfdi^enturer often lo^>cs hi!» temper with his money, and 
begins to suspect that the cards are packed, or the dice 
loaded: and then very wisely risks his life, because 
he finjjs it impossible to recover hib cash. Upon tliis 
account 1 am never witness to deep play, but it raises 
very serious reflections in me. When 1 have seen a 
^ung nobleman offer a large stake, 1 have considered 
■im a^ setting his life upon a card, or (like King 
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Richard) * laying it i^n a caBt, and standing tl^ 
hazard of the die.* I, have even imagined* that I* 
heard bullets rattle in the dice-box, and that I saw 
challenges written upon every card on tlie table. 

The ladies also are friH^uently the cause of diicls^j' 
though it must be owned, in justice to the better pait< 
of the sex, that whore one is fought on account Of k ^ 
modest woman, ten aro occasioned by * prostitutes'. ^ 
The stout knight-errants, who entertain a passioa for 
the faithless Dulcineas of Druay-tane and Covent-f 
Garden, find frequent opportunities of manifesting^.' 
their prowess. They not only encounter with buHies 
and bra^oes, but sometimes meet with other cna- 
moratos as fond and as mad as themselves. I am 
personally acquainted with two gentlemen of this tur^ 
who held out pistols at each other across a bed at one of* 
these ladies* lodgings, and tossed up which should fiifie 
first. The pistol however luckily missed tire, 
gave them time to think better of it: so tjyjy, 
amicably shook hands, laid down their pistols, ana ^ 
went to bed to the ludy together. These females are 
not content, it seems, w ith the* conquests commoi^ly 
made by the fair, but often pass a more cruel sentence 
on their captives. Their lovers not only suffer those 
metaphorical deaths, which all their tribe must endure, 
but are often really killed m serious trath*and sober, 
sadness. ^re not only shot through the heart by 

an accidental glance of the* eyes, but often have a < 
brace of balls lodged in their heads: and are not only 
‘ stabbed through the livef (as Mercutio has it) by ihi^ 
blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft,* but they m^ perhaps be 
engaged in a duel with a rival, in which they are run 
through the body. » 

A forergn Count was once challenged by one of these 
hot-headed gentlemen; and 1 shall conclude my letter 
by recommending his method to our modern duellist^ 
The place of battle appointed was the Cuunf s house 
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Ikitd when the furiou!^ challenger came in, breathing 
nothing but revenge, he was surprised to find the 
Count sitting very composedly with a candle and a 
barrel at hia side. ‘ This, sir,’ said the Count, ‘ is a 
' iihrrel of gunpowder; and if you please, we will tako 
t&nr chance, who shall set fire to it, you or I.’ The 
gentleman, amazed at se extraordinary a proposal,made 
fiO answer; ‘upon.which the Count light(»d a match, 

, waving it over the mouth of the barrel, cried out, 
* Get out of the ro<fm, sir, or I will ^et fire to the 
^wder this instant.’ ’Ph’s abated our challenger’s 
'tVrath so considerably, that the Count was nd ol him 
in a moment, and he was glad to leave the room with¬ 
out any satisfaction.-1 faliall expect something from 

you on this subject, and am, 

Sir, your humble Servant, 

Kpijraim Makepeace^ 

refuse, in compliance w'ith the request of 
^ iny correspondent, to give my animadversions on this 
subject: but as] am not inclined to mcaburc swords on 
this occasion with any of iny predeces'sorb oi contempo¬ 
raries, ] shall take a dillbrent course, and appear in the 
cause as an ad\ ocate tor duelling. The vices and follies 
of the fashionable world are so connected with each 
other, that*thoy almost torm a regular system; and the 
practice of them all is absolut^y necessary to complete 
the character of a fine gentleman. A tine gentleman 
j^in the modem sense ol the w'ord) is one that whores, 
games, and wears a sword. Kunning after loose women 
* is, indeed, iii some measure common to this exalted 
pajA df mankind with the vulgar: but to live in bag- 
ni(^Jto be kept in repair by Hock or Ward by the 
quarter, to be in a continual course of pill and eleetu- 
^y, and to make a business of fornication, is the pecu- 
fiar privilege of a fine gentleman. Gaming is also an 
^seiuial requisite to this character, and is indeed oapa- 
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ble of itself to create a person a gentleman, who hal 
no other pretensions to that title. The greatest scoun¬ 
drels, provided they were gamesters, have always^ 
been permitted to associate with people of fashion; 
and perhaps they hold their title to the bt'st company 
by the same tenure, that the knaves ke^ their rani 
among the Honours in a pack of cards. Hut the granc 
distinguishing mark of a fine gentlerOan is the wearing 
a sword. Gentility displays itsejf in a well fancicci 
sword knot, and honour lies sheathed ih the scabbard 
All who bear arms have a claim to this character: 
even our common soldiers (like the knights of old) aA 
dubbed Gentlemen on the shoulder; with this onlj 
diflerencc, that, i|^stead of the sword, the ceremony ft 
performed by a brown musket. i 

Upon these and many other weighty considoratioihl 
I have resolved not to di.sturb the tranquillity of th< 
polite world, by ^'ailing at their dniling vicUi. A 
Censor may endeatour to now cock a hat, (o^WftPTdl 
stays, or write dow ii the short petiico^t^ at his plea¬ 
sure. . Persons of quality will uary fasluoni of them¬ 
selves, but will always adhere steadily to their vices 
I have besides received several letters from surgeon: 
and younger brothers, desiring me to promote as far a: 
lies in my power the modem way of life, ^nd espe¬ 
cially the practice of duelling. The former open thdu 
case in the most pathetic*- terms, and assure me that i] 
it was not for duels, and the amorous rencounters ol 
fine gentlemen with the« other sex, their profession 
would scarce support them. As to the young gentle¬ 
men, they inveigh bitterly against the unequal distri¬ 
bution of property by the laws of England, and ofici 
me very considerable bribes, if 1 will espbus^ the 
cause of duels and debauchery; without which they 
scarce have any tolerable chance of coming in fo%ihe 
family estate. 

Swift somewhere observes^ tliat these differenoes 
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Very rarely happen among men of sense, and he docs 
not see any great bami, if two worthless fellows send 
<-*aeh other out of the world. I shall therefore humbly 
|>ropose, the more effectually to keep up this spirit, 
that duels may l)e included in tlie liiceiico'Act among 
our other public diversions, with «l restraining clause, 
taking away all power from the justices to prohibit 
these entertainments. 1 would also propo<^e, for the 
better liccoinmodatiqn of the ]>iiblic, that scaffolds be 
erected behind Montague House, or in any other con- 
•venient place, as there aic now at 'I'yburn; and that 
when(‘ver any two gentlemen quarrel, tliey shall insert 
their challenges m the daily p.ipeis, after the following 
manner, in imitation of the luie champions at Brough¬ 
ton’s Amphitheatre. 

' * I John IMac-Duol, having been affronted by Bichard 
Flash, hereby challenge him to meet me behind Mou- 
tq'^t^jjlquse on the day of to go through all 
the exercise of the small sword; to advance, retire, 
parry and thrust in carte, tierce, and segoon, and to 
<ake my life, or lose Sis own. 

John M\c-Duel. 

I Richarii Flash, who have spitted many such das¬ 
tardly fellows on my '^word like larks, promise to 
meet John Mac-Duel, and doubt not, by running 
' liim through the body,^to give him gentleman-like 
(iimtisfaction. 

, Richard Flash. 

By this scheme the public Avould have an oppor¬ 
tunity of bdfng present at those fashionable amuse¬ 
ments, and miglit icvive that lost species of gaming 
'*^(80 ilnuch lamented in our last paper) by laying bets 
the issue of the combat. 

- U should also be provided, that if either or both 
are killed, the body or bodies be delivered to the sur¬ 
geons to be anatomized, and placed in their hall; unless 
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the younger brother or next heir s»hall give them * 
equivalent. 

It should also be provided by the above-mentioned 
act, that no person be qualified to fight a duel, wlio 
is not worth 5001. per ann. For as it is unspoitsmoii- 
likc to admit dunghill cocks into the pit, so it \\ ould 
render this inestimable privilege*lcss valuable, it' every 
mean Wretch had a right of being* run through the 
body, who could do the public no service by liis. 
death. 

T. 
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Emunctec narts- 


'*ifdr 


A plain blunt fellow, who, like acrntecl beaux. 


LC 5C( 

With vile pulvilio ne’er begrim’d his nose. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 


I KNOW not whether you yourself are a^dicted^^ 
a filthy practice, which, is frequent among all ranliK 
of people, though detestable even among the lowest 
The practice 1 mean is that of snuff-taking: which \ 
cannot help regarding as a national plague, that, like 
another e[}idemical distemper, has tiwen* hold of our 
noses. You authors may perhaps claim it as a privi¬ 
lege, since snuff is supposed oy you to "whet thu 
invention, and every one is not possessed of Bayes^a 
admirable receipt, the * spirit of brains 
«ve me leave to tell you, that snuff '*hould no molia 
& administered in public, than MajorV medidnid 
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' liompositioa at four-pence a pinch, or any other dose of 
physic. 1 know not why people should be allowed 
to annoy their friends and acquaintance by smearing 
their noses with a dirty powder, any more than in 
using an eye-water, or rubbing their teeth tvith a den- 
trifice. 

If a stranger to this nasty custom was to observe 
almost every ono * drawing out his pouncet box, and 
ever and anon giving it to his nose,’ he would be led 
to conclude, that were no better than a nation of 
«Hpttentots ; and tliat every one was obliged to cram 
his nostrils with a quantity of scented dirt to fence 
them from the disagreeable effluvia of the rest of the 
company. Indeed, it might not be absurd in such a 
stranger to imagine, that the person he conversed with 
took snuify^for the same reason that another might 
press bis nostrils together between his finger and 
thumb, to exclq^e an* ill smell. 

»4l^iii»fHjstbmary among those polite people the Dutch 
to carry with them every where their short dingy 
pipes, and smoke and, spit about a room even in the 
presence of ladies. This piece of good breeding, 
however ridiculous it may seem, is surely not more 
offensive to good manners than the practice of snuff- 
taking. A very Dutchman would think it odd, 
a people who pretend to politeness, should be 
continually snufflng up q paccel of tobacco dust; nor 
jr^an 1 help laughing, when 1 see a man every minute 
^stealing put a dirty muckender, then sneaking it in 
again, as much ashamed of ^is pocket companion, as 
he would b ^ite? carry a dishclout about him. 

It is, indffil, impossible to go into any lai^ com- 
^anywwithout being disturbed by this abominable prac- 
«lice. The church and the playhouse continually echo 
twith this music of the nose, and in every corner you 
ma^ear them in concert snuffling, sneezing, hawking, 
and grunting, like a drove of hogs. The most pathetic 
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i'f>eech in a tragedy has been interrupted by the blow¬ 
ing of noses in the front and side boxes; and I havo 
known a whole congregation suddenly raised from 
their knees in the middle of a prayer by the violent 
coughing of an old ludy, who has been almost chokcHl 
by a pinch of snuiPin giving vent to an ejaculation. 

celebrated actor has spoiled his Voice by this absurd 
treatment of his nose, which has made" his articulation 
as dull and drowsy as the hum of a bagpipe; and 
the parson of our parish is often forced to break oil'in 
the middle of a period, to suort behind his white 
handkerchief. 

Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that snufT, which 
is certainly an enemy to dress, should yet gain admit- 
tance among tho'^o wlio have no other merit than 
their clothes / I am not to bo told, that your men pf 
fashion take snufl'only to display a white hand, perhaps 
or the brilliancy of a diamond ring: a»d I ^ conli- 
cU'nt, that numbers would never have defiled theifiiftj'nrfir 
w itli the use of suufi', bad they not been seduced by 
1 lie charms of a fashionable box. •The man of taste 
takes his Strasburg venluble labao from a right Pari^ 
paper box; and the pretty fellow uses an enamelled box 
lined in the inside with polished metal, that by oiten 
opening it, he may have the opportunity of stiialing a 
glance at his own sweet pei*son, reflected in the lid of it.* * 

Though 1 abhor snuif-tabing^inyself, and would as * 
soon be smothered in a cloud raised by smoking to¬ 
bacco, as 1 would willingly* suffer the least atom of 
it to tickle my nose, yet 1 am exposed to many dis¬ 
gusting inconveniencies from the use of it by others, 
•Sometimes I am choked by drawing in with iny breath 
some of the finest particjps together with the air; and 
4 am frequently set a sneezing by the odorous elHuvia 
arising from the boxes that surround me. But it is 
only my sense of smelling that is offended: you will 
stare when 1 tell you, tliat I am forced to ti^e, and 
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even to eat end drink this abominable snuff. If I drink 
tea with a certain lady, 1 generally perceive what 
escapes from her fingers swimming at ttie lop of my 
cup; but it is always attributed to the I’oulness of the 
milk or dross of the sugar. 1 never dine at a par¬ 
ticular friend’s hou^e, but I am sure to have as mucby 
rappee as popper with my turnips; nor can I drink 
my table-beer out of the same mug with him, for 
fear of coughing»from his snuff, if not the liquor, 
going the wrong way. Such eternal snuff-takers a*) 
iny friend, should, I think, nt meal times, have a 
screen flapping doAvn over the nose and mouth, under 
which lliey might convey their food, as you may have 
Seen at the masquerade: or at least they should be 
separated from the rest of the company, and placed by 
themselves at the side-table, like the children. 

This practice of snuif-taking, hotvever inexcusable 
in thp men, is still more abominable^ in the other sex. ^ 
ISTeatness and cleanliness ought to be always cultivated 
among the women ; but how can any female appear 
tolerably clean, wdio so industriou.sly bedaubs herself 
avith snuff? I have with pain observed ihe snow-white 
surface of an handkerchief or apron sullied with the 
scatterings from the snuff-box; and whenever I see a 
lady thus besmeared with Scotch or Havannah, I con- 
^'nider her as no cleanlier than the kitchen wench scouring 
her brasses, and begtimeli with brick-dust and fuller’s 
earth. Housewifely accomplishments arc at present 
seldom required in a welV-brcd woman: or else I should 
little cxgect to find a wife in the least notable, who 
keeps up such a constant correspondence betw’een her 
and nose; nor, indeed, would any one think her 
Mhds at all fit to be employed in making a pudding.. 

It should be remembered by the younger part of yoiur 
iidr readers, Mr. Town, that snuff* is an implacable 
enemy to the complexion, w'hich in time is sure to take 
a tinge from it: they should therefore be «s cautious 
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of acquiring a salloyr hue from this bane of a fair skills 
of being tanned or freckled by exposing their deli* 
cate faces to the scorching rays of the sun. Besides, 
as tht! nose has been always reckoned a principal orna¬ 
ment of the face, they should bo as careful to preserve 
^he beauty of it as of any other leature, and not suffer 
'*^11 to be undermined or bloated by so pernicious an 
application as snuff-taking. For my own part, I 
should us soon admire a celebrated,toast with no nose 
at all, as to sec it prostituted to so vile a purpose. 
They should also consider, that the nose is situated 
very near the lips: and what relish can a lover find 
in the honey of the latter, if at the same time he^s 
obliged to come into close contact with the dirt and 
rubbish of the former f Rather than snuff*taking should 
prevail among the ladies, 1 could wish it were the 
fashion for them to wear rings in their noses, like tho 
savage nations; nay, I would even eftry it still far-^ 
ther, and oblige those pretty females, who ciulcTtlo 
still skives to snuff', to have their nostrils bored ihrougjt 
as well us their car.s, and instead* of jewels, to bear 
rolls of pigtail bobbing over their upper lips. • 

Wc cannot otherwise account for this ioshion among 
the women, so unnatural to their sex, than that they 
want employment for their hands. It was formerly 
no disgrace for a young lady to be seen in the best 
company busied with her work > but a girl now-a-days 
would as soon be surprised in twirling a spinning- 
wheel, as in handling a thread {)aper. The fan or 
the snuff-box are How the only implements they 
dare to use in public: yet surely it would* be much 
more becoming to have the fore finger pricked 
scarified with the point of a needle, than to see it 
f embrowned with squeezing together a filthy pinch of 
snuff'. 1 am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, &c. 


1\ 
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N** 33. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1754. 


At iu sub urbe possiiies f^etn munthmt 
I'll tune ab aUu p7osptci$ mrras iaurut ; 

Piclamqiie por/as otmus ad VilUim 
OlttSf ova, pultoSf pomot caseum^ murium 
Hut hoc vocari debel, an dmnus bnge f 

MART. 

A little country box you boast. 

So neat, ’tis cover’d all wiUi dust; 

And nuiigiit about it to be seen. 

Except a nettie-bed, that’s screen : 

Yoar Villa ! rural but the name in, 

^ (So desert^l it tvotild breed n fainine. 
llither, on Sundays, you repair, 

While heaps of viands load the chair, 

With poultry brought from Leadenhall, 

And cabbage from the huxter’s stall. 

’'I’ls not the country, you must own; 

’Tis only London out of town. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

I REMFMBER to liavo SKen fi little Frencli novel, giving 
an account of a citizen of Paris making an excursion 
into the country. He imi^incs himself about to under* 
take a long voyage to some strange region, where 
the natives were as different from the inhabitants of 
his OW’D city, as the most distant nations. He accord¬ 
ingly takes boat, and is landed at a village about a 
league from the capital. When he is set on shore, he) 
is ^intized to find the people talk the same language, 
wear the same dress, and u.se the same customs with 
himself. He, who bad spent all his life within the 
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sight of Pont-Neuf, looked upon every ode who lived 
out of Paris as a foreigner; and though the utmost 
extent of his travels was not three mUcs, he was as 
much surprised, as he would have been to meet with ,, 
a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra Incogiiila. '^ 
Most of our late novels are, with some little varia- 
ktion of circumstances, borrowed from the French: but 
if wo should endeavour to adapt the rv)vel 1‘have been ' 
speaking of to a citizen of London, the humour of the 
whole piece would evaporate, and* the fiction become 
unnatural and improbable. A Lon4oni tradesman is « 
as well acquainted with Turnham-Cireen or Kentish- 
Town, as Fleet-street or Cheapside, and talks as 
familiarly of Riclmiond or Ilampton-Court, as of the 
’Change or the Custom-House. In your late paper, 
on the amusements of Sunday, you have set forth in 
what manner'our citizens pass that day, which most 
of them devote to the country: but J wish you had 
been more particular in your desenptionS fii ti)^9S& i 
elegant rural mansions, which at once shew the opu¬ 
lence and the taste of our principal merchants, me¬ 
chanics, and artificers. * 

In these dusty retreats, where the want of LondOa* 
smoke is supplied by the smoke of Virginia tobacco, 
our chief citizens are accustomed to pass the end and 
the beginning of every week. Their boxes*(a8 they 
are modestly called) are generally built in a row, to 
resemble as much as possible* tlie streets in Ijondou. 
Those edifices w'hich stand single, and at a distance 
from the road, have alway^ a summer-house at the end 
of a small garden; which being erected upon a wall 
adjoining to the highway, commands a view of every 
carriage, and gives the owner an opportunity* of*dis- 
, playing his Wst wig to every one that passes by. A 
little artificial fountain, spouting water sometimes to 
the amazing height of four feet, and iu which frogs 
supply the want of fishes, is one of the most exquisite 
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ornaments in these gardens. There are besides (if the 
sj)ot of groi^nd allows sufficient space for them) very 
curious statues of Harlequin, Scaramouch, Pierrot, and 
. Columbine, which serre to remind their wives and 
daughters of what tiiey have seen at the play-house. 

1 went last Sunday, in compliance with a most 
pressing invitation from a friend, to spend the whole 
day with him at one of these little scats, which he 
liad fittc*d up for his retirement once a week from 
business. It is plesCsantly situated about three miles 
• from London, on the side of a public road, from which 
it is separated by a dry ditch, over which is a little 
bridge, consisting of tw'o narrow planks, leading to 
the house. The hedge on the other aide the road cuts 
off all prospect whatsoever, except from the garrets, 
from wlience indeed you have a beautiful vista of two 
men hanging in chains on Kennington common, with 
a distant view ^of St. Paul’s cupola enveloped in a 
i oio^d (dijsihoke. I set out on niy visit betimes in the 
morning, accompanied by my friend’s book-keeper, 
whb, was my guide, and carried over with him the 
London Evening Post, his mistress’s hoop, and a 
d<Aen ol pipes, w'hich tliey are afraid to trust in the 
chair. When I came to the end of my walk, I found 
my friend sitting at the door, in a black velvet cap, 
smoking bis morning pipe. He w'elcomed me into 
the country; and after havjpg made me observe the 
turnpike on my left ani the Holden Wheatsheaf on 
ray right, lie conducted me into his house, where I 
W'as received by his lady, who made a thousand apo¬ 
logies for being catched in such a dishabille. 

The hall (for so I was taught to call it) had it’s 
white wall almost hid by a curious collection of prints 
and paintings. On one side was a large map of Lon¬ 
don, a plan and elevation of the Mansion-House, with 
several lesser views of the public buildings and halls; 
on the other was the Death of the Stag, by the liappy 
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pencil^of Mr, Henry Overton, finely coloured: close 
by the parlour-door, there hung a pRir of stag's horns, 
over which there was laid across n red rcKcolo and an 
ainbcr-lieaded cane. When 1 had declared all this to 
be niiglny pretty, 1 was show'n into the ])ailour, and 
W'as presently asked, who that was over tlie chimney-^ 
piece. 1 prououiicisl it to be a very striking likeness" 
of my fnend. who was drawn bolt upright in a full- 
bcntoined perriwig, a laced cravat, with the fringed* 
ends appearing through a buttoil-liole, a blaciv livery- 
gown, a sniifr-colourcd velvet coat with gold butionsf 
a red velvet waistcoat trimmed with gold, one hand 
stuck ill the bosom of his shirt, and the other holding 

out a hotter, with the sup'rscription—To Mr.-, 

('ommon-(’ouncilnian of Farniigdon Ward Without. 
My eyes were then directed to another figure in a 
scarlet gown, who, I was informed, Wcis my friend's 
wife\ great great uncle, and had yeen sheriff, and 
knighted in the roign of King .Janies the First*'MiulaiA** 
herself filled up a ])iiimel on the opposite .side, iii the 
habit of a shcpherdeis, smelln^ to a nosegay,, and 
stroking a ram w iih gilt horns. 

1 was then invited by my friend to see wliatlie 
was pleased to call liLs garden, which was nothing 
more than a yard about thirty feet in length, ana 
contained about a do^en little pots, rangeS on each 
side, with lilies and co.^C(Hub&^ supported by some old 
laths painted green, with bowds of tobacco pipes on 
their tops. At the end of this garden, he made me 
take notice ot a little square building surrounded with 
filleroy, which, he told me, an alderman of great taste 
had turned into a temple, by erecting some battle¬ 
ments and spires of painted wood on the froiK it; 
but concluded with an hint, that 1 might retire to it 
upon occasion. 

After dinner, when my friend had finished his pipe, 
he proposed uking a walk, that we might ei^oy a 
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little of the country: ao I was> obliged to trudge along 
the foot-path by the road-side, while iny friend went 
puffing and blowing, with hi» bat in his band, and 
hts wig half off hib head. At last, I told him it was 
<tn»p for me to return home, when he insisted on go- 
jng with me as far as the half-way house to drink a 
decanter of stingo before wc part^. We here fell 
into company with a brother liveryman of the same 
ward, and I left them both together in a high dispute 
about C’anning; but «ot before my friend had made 
nie pioinibu to repeat my visit to his country hou^e 
the next Sunday. 

As the riches of a country are visible in the number 
of its inhabitants and the elegance of their dw^ellings, 
wc may venture to say, that the present btate of Eng¬ 
land IS very flouiishing and prosperous; and if the 
taste for building increases with our opulence, for the 
next century, we shall be able to boast of finer country 
jbc^ats bot,onging *to our shopkeepers, artificers, and 
other plebeians, than the most pompous descriptioiw 
of ‘i^aly or Greece have ever recorded. We read, it 
is true, of country s\*ats belonging to Pliny, Ilor- 
teiK^ius, Tiucullus, and other Homans. They W'erc 
patricians of gieat rank and fortune; there can, there- 
ftrre. be no doubt of the excellence of their villa**. 
Hut w'lio has ever read of a Chinese bridge belongiiig 
to ail Attic tallow-chandler or a Roman pastry-cook? 
or could any of their slioeinukers or tailois boast a 
\illa with its tin cascades, paper statues, and Gothic 
root-houses! Vpon the ffi)o\e principles, w'e may 
expect that posteiity will perhaps see a chce-omonger’s 
Apiariuin at Hrentford, a poulterer’s Thenotroplimiu 
at Quswtick, and on Ornithon in a fishmonger's garden 
at Putney. 

Asa patriot and an Englishman, I cannot but wish 
that each successive century should increase the opu¬ 
lence of Great Britain: but 1 should be sorry that 
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this abundance of wealth should induce our good 
citizens to turn their thoughts too much upon the 
country At present, we are depiived of our most 
emiDGiit tradesmen two days out of six. It is true^ 
shopkeeper and the travelling part of his family, coh- 
bisting generally of himself, his wife, and hib i\M0f 
eldest daughters, are seldom sufficiently .equipped *16 
take leave of London, till about three o'clock on Sa<* 
till day in the afternoon; but the whole moiniiig of' 
that day is consumed in papeimg up cold (htekens, 
bottling brandy punch, suiting clean shifts, and night* 
caps for the children, pinning ba'^kets, and cording 
trunks. a** again is the whole afternoon of the Monday 
ioifbwing. 111 unpinning, uncoiclmg, locking up foul 
Imen, and replacing empty bottles in the cellar. I am 
afiaul, therefore, il the villas of our future tradesmen 
should become very elegant, that the shopkeepers 
will scarce ever be \isible behind thtir counters above 

r 

once m a month. 

Your’s, &c. 

G. K. 
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- Rebrehfnderp coner, 

^uee gravu ^.wpui, qua dottiu Rosaui tgik 

HOR. 

Whene’er he bcliovs, who but smiles at Qumr 
And laughs when Gainck skips like Harlequin ’ 

The French have distinguished the artifices made 
Ube uf on the stage to deceive the audience, by the 
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rxprossion of jeu dt thCatre^ whicli we may transUte 
‘ tuc jngglc of the theatie’ When thesse little arts 
art* e\prnse<l meiely to a's'^ist nature, and ‘^et her off 
^to the best advantago, none tan be ° > cnticallj nice 

to object to them 5 but when tiagedy by these 
znctins lifted into rant, and comedy distoited into 
b^floonery, though the deceit may succeed with the 
mullilude. men oT sense will always be offended at it. 
This conduct, whether of the poet or the player, re¬ 
sembles in some sort the poor contnvance of the an¬ 
cients, who mounted th<ir hero(S upon stilts, and 
expressed the manners of their characters by the gro- 
U sejuc figures of their masks 

As the playhouses are now opened, I cannot belter 
intioduce the r(*nidrks which 1 may sometimes take 
occasion to make on the theatiical world, than by 
throwing together a few reflection', on this * jngglc 
of the ihfdtu ,\whwh, at piesent, 1 shall consider 
.'chicHv ao It relatis to the actors. And T hope to 
Hunt thi thanks of those gentlemen who, while they 
arc soIk it(»us to accjiiue new beauties, should at the 
sante tin.c endeavour to unlearn their faults and im- 
perftt tions. 

We aie indebted to the present times for a judiciou* 
icforniation of the stage in point ot acting, and (by- 
the-bye) f could wish, that the same good coiise- 
quciuts had been produced syith rt*spect to oui poets. 
If a pirkct tragecly may be considered as the most 
difficult production of human wit, the same thing 
""must hold 111 preportion with respect to an exact rc- 
jncsentation ef it tor if it is necessary for the writer 
to woik up his imagination to such a {utch as to fancy 
lumscdt 111 * the circumstances of the character he draws, 
what less must the actor do, who must look as the 
person rcpresentt*d would look, speak as he would 
sj cdk, and be in every point the very man ^ The 
goiieiation of players that immediately preceded the 
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present, prided themselves on what they called fine 
speaking: the c^nlotions of the soul were disregarded 
for a distinct delivery; and with them, as Mr. John* 
son has observed of some tragic writers, * 

DLciatnatioTi roar’d, while passion slept. ^ 

And, indeed, to this nuinterosting taste for acting vfB 
may partly attribute that enervate way of writing so 
much ill vogue among the Frenehified play-wriglus of 
those tiinob; since nothing could be so well suited to 
the moutlis of those actors, as golden lines, round pe¬ 
riods, florid descriptions, and a dispassionate ampU- 
lication ol sontiment. 

The false majesty, with which our mimic lieroos of 
the stage had been used to express iheniselves, was for 
n long time as distinguished a mark of tragedy, the 
plumed hat and full-bottomed perriwig; and we nmy 
remeihbcr, for example, when ovejy hne in C)thollo 
(a character remarkable for variety of pii^ni^ waS 
drawn out in the same pompous manner. But us 1 
mean to promote the art, rather than reprove the 
artists, I shall dwell on this no longer: for methinkel 
hear a veteran performer calling out to me in die fbice 
of honest Jack FalstaiT, * No more of tliat, if thou 
lovest me, Hal.’ « 

It is sufficient to remark that, as the dfgnity of the 
buskin w'ould be degraded by talking in a strain too 
low and familiar, the n/anner of elocution in a tragcify 
should not, on the other hand, be more remote tiom 
our natural way of expressing ourselves, than blank 
verse (which is the only proper measures for tragedy) 
is from prose. Our present set of actors have, in 
general, discarded the dead insipid pomp sappkiud^ 
in their predecessors, and have wisely endeavoured 
to join with the poet in exciting pity and terror. Bu{ 
as many writers have mistaken rant for passion, and 
fustian for sublime, so our players have perhaps too 
much given into unnatural startings, roarings, and 
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whinings. For this reason our late writers (to ac¬ 
commodate their pieces to the present taste) having 
placed their chief pathos in exclamations and broken 
sentences, have endeavoured to alarm us with Ahs and 
Ohs, and pierce our souls with intcijections. Upon 
the whole, it must be acknowledged, that the stage is 
considerably, improved in the art of speaking. Every 
passion is now distinguished by it's proper tone of 
voice: I shall therefore only add, that when I hear a 
player laboriously placing an unnatural stress upon 
particular words, and panting with emphasis, 1 cannot 
ne^ comparing him to the paviour, who at every 
thump of his rammer cries hevu 

1 liave observed, that the tragedians of the last age 
studied fine speaking; in consequence of which, ail 
their action consisted in little more than strutting with 
one leg before the other, and waving one or both arms 
in a continual set-saw. Our present actors have per- 
' naps \ tin ?fito a contrary extreme: their gestures some¬ 
times resemble those afflicted with St. V^itus^s Dance; 
their whole frame appocirs to be convulsed: and 1 have 
seep a player in the last act so iiiihcrably distressed, 
that a deaf spectator would be apt to imagine he was 
cdopplaining of the colic or the looth-ach. This has 
also 0 iifen rise to that unnatural custom of throwing 
the body into various strange attitudes. There is not 
a passion necessary to he isxpressed, but has produced 
dispositions of the limbs not to be found in any of the 
. paintings or sculptures of the best masters. A grace¬ 
ful gesture and easy deportment is, indeed, worthy 
the care of etery performer: but w'hen I observe him 
writhing his body into more unnatural contortions 
than a tumbler at Sadler's Wells, I cannot help being 
disgusted to sec him ^ imitate humanity so aboini- 
jiably.* Our pantomime authors have already begun 
to reduce our comedies into grotesque scenes; and if 
this taste for attitude should continue to be popular, I 
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would recommend it to those ingenious gentlemen, to 
adapt our best tragedies to the same use, and entertain 
us with the like jealousy of Othello in dumb show, or 
the tricks of Harlequin Ilamlet 

Before I dismiss this article, it may be expected 
that I should say something concerning the liehaviour 
proper for our ladies. We must allow them on all 
occasions to roll the eye, stretch up the neck, heave the 
chest, and with a thousand little tricks set off Uieir 
person, if not their part, to the nvost advantage. The 
pomp of the old stage has not yet been altogether re¬ 
formed, either with res])ect to our lieroines or our 
heroes. A weeping princess (though, perhaps, she is 
hurried on tlie stage with grief and despair) cannot 
decently make the entrance without being led in be¬ 
tween two mourning damsels in black; and an heroine 
must always be accompanied by oneonnoie pages, to 
smooth her train when ruffltHl by passfcn, .'rjje hero 
now seldom sweats beneath the weight pf a hoddihg 
plume of swan feathers, or has his face half hid with 
an enormous bush of white horsehair: 1 could also 
wish (if possible) that the manager was saved the un« 
necessary expense of three yards of velvet for the trains* 
of his Amazons; and that the* chambermaids (as well 
as the militia of the theatres) were disniissedf and tho^ 
pages, together with the dirty lords in waiting, blotted 
out of the mute Dramatis Persenm. 

The mention of these particulars naturally reminds 
me, how far the juggle of the theatre is concerned in 
the affair of dress. Many will agree with me, that 
almost the only distress of the last act in the Fair Pe¬ 
nitent arises from the pitiful appearance of Cqjist^in 
weeds, with every thing hung ia black baize about 
^ her ; and the players are afraid we should lose sight of 
Hamlet's pretended madness, if the black stockings 
discovering a white one underneath, was not roU^, 

YOL. XXX. R 
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half way down the leg. A propriety in dress is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to keep up the general deception; 
and a performer properly habited, who by his whole 
deportment enters deeply into the circumstances of the 
character he represents, makes us for a while fancy 
every thing before us real; but when by some ill- ^ 
judged piece of art, he departs from the simplicity of 
imitation, and ‘ oversteps the modesty of nature,’ he 
calls us hack to the theatre, and excites passions very 
different from those he aims at. 

I cannot better illustrate what has been said on this 
last subject, than by giving instances of two artifices 
of this kind; one of which is employed (as I conceive) 
to raise pity, and the other terror. 

When the Romeo of Drury-Lane comes to die at 
Juliet’s monument, we are surprised to see him enter 
in a suit of black. This, I suppose, is intended as a 
stroke,pf dhe pathetic: but, not to dwell on the poverty , 
of the artifice, it is in this place a manifest violation of 
the poet’s meaning. Romeo is supposed to come post 
from Mantua—‘ Gdi me post horses, 1 will hence to- 
j^iight’*—so that if our Roscius must be so very exact 
in dressing the character, he should appear at the tomb 
in abiding frock and boots. But a mourningcoat will 
excite pity, ‘ and let the devil wear black,’ (says our 
Hamlet-Uomeo.) ‘ for I’ll have a suit of sables.’—The 
same player, after having acted that noble scene in tho 
second act of Macbeth, in so fine a manner, that one 
would almost imagine both the poet and player must 
have beep murderers to represent one so well, goes 
put to execute the supposed murder. After a short 
space he returns as from the fact; but though the ex¬ 
pression in his face is still remarkably excellent, one. 
cannot but smile to observe, that he has been employ¬ 
ing himself behind the scenes in putting his wig awry, 
.and untying one of the tics to it. This doubtless is 
designed to raise teitor; but to every discerning spec- 
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tator it must appear most absurdly ridiculous: for wbo 
can forbear laughing, when he finds that tbs .‘player > 
would have us imagine, that the same deed, which has 
thrown all that horror and confusion into bis cdunto* 
nance, lias also untwisted one of the tails of his pfirri* 
wig? 

o. 
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facundi calices ^uem non/tctre dmrtum ! 

HOR. 


The fool sucks wisdom, as he porter sups, 

And cobiers grow fine speakers in Uitir cips. 

As I um willing to do every thing in my power to 
celebrate so illustrious a body as«the Robin Hood So-. 
ciety, I have taken the first opportunity of laying the 
following letter before the public. 

TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

That part of your last paper, in which you con¬ 
sidered the art of speaking as far as it regards tiiea- 
trical performances, gives mo reason to hope, that you 
will not overlook the merits of the Robin Hood 8o-* 
ciety, wliere that art is practised in ifs greatest per¬ 
fection. You will do well to recommend h 
gentlemen of the theatre to attend those weekly me^' 
ings for their improvement as soon as possible; and I * 
dare say you will join with me in giving the samo 

advice to the younger part of our clergy and our^law^ 

• 
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yere, as’ well as our members of parliament. The 
stage, 'the pulpit, the bar, and the senate-house can¬ 
not fj^nish uSFwithsuch glorious examples of the power 
of oratory, as are to be met with in this society: where 
tile most important questions in every branch of know¬ 
ledge are discussed, and where the disputants are all of 
them equaJly versed in religion, law, politics and the 
*dramu. 

I’he institution of this scbool of eloquence far ex¬ 
ceeds any thing that the ancients could boast. Every 
* sect, that was known among the Grecians and Ho¬ 
mans, has it’s votaries here also. I have seen a tailor 
a Stoic, a shoemaker a Platonist, and a cook an Epi¬ 
curean. They affect to entertain a profound venera¬ 
tion (or Socrates, often preferring him to any of the 
apostles: though instead of declaring with this wise 
philosopher, that they know nothing, the members of 
the Kqbiit, Hocd Society profess to know every thing. 

For ifly own pari, 1 r^onfess myself so charmed with 
their proceedings, that I constantly attend them: and 
when 1 see all their members assembled with each his 
pewier-rtuig before him, 1 cannot help preferring this 
social meeting to any ancient symposium whatever; 
and when 1 further observe theni first take a swig, and 
then .Speak with such amazing force of argument, 1 am 
apt to conclude that truth, instead of being hid in a 
w^ell, as was said by au oWl philosopher, must lie at 
the bottom of a tankard of porter. 

There is no grace or excellence in oratory, but is 
di.splayed in the Robin Hood Society to the greatest 
advantage.* Demosthenes being asked w'hat was the 
filtet quality in an orator, replied—action; what the 
Becdnd,—action: what the third,—action. Upon this 
principle one of the members, for whom I have avast 
respect, is the greatest orator that ever lived. He 
never troubles himself about the order or substance of 
W'hat he delivers, but waves his hand, tosses his head, 
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abounds in several new and beautiful gestare8»,itiid from 
the beginning of his speech to the end of it, takes no 
care but to set it off with action. Tally tells as, th^. 
it is the business* of an orator * to prove, d^ight^ 
and convince.’ Proof and convicdoa our Society ts- 
^ always sure to give us: for else how could it ever come 
to pass, tliat so many young men should hgve learned '■ 
from these disquisitions, that there is no God, that the ^ 
'soul is mortal, that religion is a jest, and many otlier 
truths, which they would otherwise never have disco* 
vered. The nature of their questions is also for the • 
most part so entertaining, that the disputes about them 
cannot fail of giving delight: and there is a peculiarity 
in the oratory of the place, which greatly conduces to 
that end. The speakers do not always thiuk themselves 
obliged to drive in the dull direct road to the point, 
but indulge themselves in a larger scope, that allows 
room for novelty and entertainmeit. When the 
question has been concerning the veracity of tltd Bible, 

1 have known a gentleman get up, and beginning with 
William the Conqueror, give th^ audience an abstract 
of as many reigns, as his five minutes would allow^hin^ 
to dispatch. 1 lately remember the question to nav^ 
been, * Whether a bridge from Black Friars to 
Southwark would be of public benefitwh^n. a face* 
tious gentleman employed himself in demonstrating 
the great utility of the bridge of the nose and th^ 
bridge of a fiddle. In a word, our orators are at once 
serious and comical; and they make gravity and mtr^h 
almost constantly attend each other, like their own 
Robin Hood and Little John. The solidity, and at 
the same time the smartness of their speeches, 
equally remarkable. They pun with a grave face,Vie^ 
make quibbles and conundrums with the air of a phf^ 
sopher. The writings of difl^nt authors haye beto 
compared to wines; but the orations d^vered fae^e 
can oe resembled to nothing so properly as the 

• a 3 ’ 
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of the Soiiiety ; for while they are at once so weighty 
and do sharp;' they seem to be an equal mixture of 
'porter»aiid lemonade. 

It would be endless to enumerate the advantages 
resulting from this society: the wfvnderful improvc- 
, ment it has already made in our mechanics is very evi- 
*dent: it Calls off our tradesmen from the practice of 
^honesty in their common dealings, and Sets them upon 
inquiries concerning right and wrong, and the moral 
^ fitness of things, ^riie Spectator has told us of the 
rhetoric of a toymati : but you, Mr. Town, might 
acquit posterity of the eloquence of bakers, barbers, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths : you may every day hear 
discourses on religion from the shopboard, and re¬ 
searches into philosophy from behind the counter. 
When you took notice of the want of learning in our 
jicople of quality, you ought in justice to haveacknow- 
led^eduhft ama’king eriKlition of our tradesmen. The 
plebeians of Uoine w'ere mere brutes to our common 
people; and I am of opinion, that the public room 
under that in whieff this wet'kiy meeting is held, 
^stfcad of being furnished ^\ith the busts of our Eng¬ 
lish poets, should be adorned with the heads of the 
learned shoemakers, tallow-chandlers, bakers, &c. that 
constituti! this excellent society. 

We may venture to say, that the Royal Society and 
the Robin Hood arc thC* twb greatest ornaments of this 
naRon: and as the former now and then gives us an 
, account of tlu^ir transactions, it were to be wished, 
that the f<j|llow.s of the latter would also from time to 
time oblige u^ with an history of their proceedings. 
W/? should then see by what means so many proselytes 
hjve l)eeft made from bigotry and superstition; by 
what ddgrces'a young disputant from a raw Christian 
jripens into a Deist, from a Deist into a Freethinker, 
and from a Freethinker, (by a very short step) into 
an Atheisd We. should also know the effect, that the 
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dLspuiaiions at this weekly meeting have upon our 
lives and conversations: and from thepce juage how 
miicli a design of this nature deserves public encou-'. 
ragoment. 1 have here flung together a short arcoiiut 
of some of the lornier members, and upon a review 
of it cannot but lament, that it seems to be the peculiar 
fate of great orators, such as Demos^henetr and Tuily 
for example, to come to an unhappy end. 

Mat Prig, a Merchant's Clerk, was converted from 
Christianity by the arguments which were'brought^ 
against Hcvelation. 

Aaron Ben Saddai w as converted from the Jewish 
faith by the arguments brought against Moses and the 
Piitriarclis. 

Will Positive w^ns a strong Fatalist, and at the same 
time a vehement advocate for man’s free-w'ill. At last 
he gave a proof of his free agency by shooting himself 
through the head. 

Jack Wildfire was convinced of the innbepnee of 
fornication, used to declaim against the absurd institu* 
tion of matrimony, and at tweflty-six died a bachelor 
in the Tiock flospital. 

Solomon Square stood up for the religion of nature, 
and the immutable rule of right and wrong, in preter- 
ence to the laws of the community. Howefer, lie Was 
unfortunately detected in an attempt to carry oft‘ e sil¬ 
ver tankard from the bai of \he house, and was pent 
to propagate morality in foreign parts. 

Bob Booty was a strict Hoi)biany and maintained, 
that men were in a natural state of war whifc each o|hcr. 
He at last died a martyr to these principles, and now 
hangs on a gibbet on Iiounslow Heath. • > • 

John Dismal, after having argued one night against 
the being of a God, and the immortality of the soul, 
went home, and was found the next morning hangiiig 
in his garters. 

Thomas Broaddotb; Citizen and Mercer^ was 
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very much cdmired for his speeches upon trade After 
he had heea in business for two \ears, he hi came bank- 
Timt» and was indicted ior ielony m set^rcting his 
tinects 

Richard Goose^uilh attorney at law, wis remark¬ 
able for his patriotism ond the love of his country. 
He was convicted of bribery and coiriiptU)D m a late 
election, in which he uis rinplo)ed as an agent 

Jeremy Crispin, ( oidwamer, used constantly to 
attend the club lor ediliiation, though bo was loried 
from time to time to pawn his own and his wih’s 
clothes to raise the uccklv siv-pence for bi«5 admit¬ 
tance In thcspacc ol thiti yeaiN lie had been a Papist, 
a Quaker, an Anabaptist, iJew, an Artan i Ssoiiniin, 
a Mahometan, a Methodist a Deist and an Atheist 
His wife and lour children ha\e been sent to the woik- 
house He is at pn stnt conhned in B(dlam, and calls 
hiinsclt the Provident of the Robin Hood Society. 

I iin Sir, 

O. \ oui humble Servant, Ac 
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A<in Hc tneerto muianturfamtre Syrttty 
folia Hgberno jam tremejada Soto 

PROPLRT. 

Our dress, still xaryinjr, nor to forms cooiio’d, 

SInf s like the sands, the &port of er'ry wind. 

1 HAVik somewhere seen a pnnt, representing a man and 
wnoman of every nation m the world, drest accpjrding 
to the modo of their respective countries. 1 could not 
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help reflecting at the time that the fashiont, wlkidh 
prevail in England for the space of a otntury^ Would 
enable any of our painters to fill a picture with as great, 
a variety of habits; and that an Edglishman or En¬ 
glishwoman, in one part of the piece, would be'^no 
more like an Englishman or £ii|^flhwoinan in the 
other, than a Frenchman resembles a Chinese. Very 
extraordinary revolutions have already happened in the 
habits of this kingdom ; and as dress is subject to 
unaccountable changes, posterity may perhaps see 
without surprise our ladies strut about in breeches, * 
while our men ^Waddle in hoop petticoaLs, 

In tho days 4sf Queen Eli 2 al>eth, it wae the fashion 
for the ladies to conceal and wrap up as much of their 
bodies as they could : Tlieir necks were encompassed 
w ith a broad ruff, which likewise spread itself over their 
bosoms; and their sleeves were continued down and 
fastened close to their wrists, whileaonl y^th eir feet 
were allowed just to peep from beneath the xnodesi far- 
dingale; so that nothing was exposed to Ihe imyjerti- 
nent eye of man but their faces* Our mbdern ladies 
have run into the contrary extreme, and appear like s^ 
many ropc-dancurs : They have discarded as much of 
their clothes as with any tolerable decency can be 
thrown oflf, and may be eaid (like the Indian) to be all 
face: the neck and bosom are laid bare, aud disen¬ 
tangled from the invidious uaii of an handkerchief; 
the stays are sunk half way dowm the waist, and the 
petticoat has risen in the s»ame» proportion from the 
ancle Nor is the lover only captivated by the riake<i 
charms, which meet his sight before; but*our laiKes, 
like the Parthians, have also learned the art of 
w'ounding from behind, and attract our attefltidsi* no 
by laying their shoulders open to the view; vhicb 
(m a young physician of my acquaintance once obsefi^ 
ed). nlikcs them look, as if they were preparedl to 
receive a blister. A naked lady is no longer tbeftdmi- 
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satioD only of a masquerade : every public assembly 
will fiimUh us with Iphigenias undrest for tlie ^^acrifict'; 
and if the next summer should happen to be an hot 
one, oar ladies will perhaps improve on the thin ves- 
ture'of the Spartan virgins, and appear abroad in no¬ 
thing but a ^use shade and lawn p(‘tticoat. If the 
men shoul4 take the hint from the other sex, and be¬ 
gin to strip in their turn, I tremble to think what may 
be the consequence; for, if they go on in pro|>onion 
with the women, wc may soon expect to see our tine 
• gentlemen, like the Highlanders, without breeches. 

It would bo endle»ss to trace the strange revolutions, 
that have happened in every part of the female dress, 
within these few years. The hoop has been known to 
expand and contract itself from the size of a butter 
thurn to the circumference of three hogsheads: at one 
time it was sloped from the waist in a pyramidical 
form; at anotlvir it was bent upwards like an inverted 
bow, by which the two angles, w'licn squeezed up on 
each side, osme in contact with the ears. At present 
it is nearly of an ovi^l form, and scarce mca.surcs from 
end to end above twice the length of the wearer. The 
iioop has, indeed, lost much of its credit in the 
female world, and.^ suftered much from the innova¬ 
tion of short sacks and negligees; w liich, it must be 
confessed, are equally becoming to the lady of pleasure 
and the lady of quality: for as the men "will agree, 
that ^ next to no clothes at all nothing is more ra¬ 
vishing than an easy dishabille, our ladies for that rea- 
ROQ perhaps come into public places, as if they were just 
£Ol out of^bed, or as if they were ready to go into it 
This, while it is the fashion, must be agreeable: but 
I must'own, that 1 could sooner approve of their encir- 
clio|^tbemselves in so many ells of whalebone, thaiyo 
^ Ulem affect to appear with their clothes huddledicm 
90 loosely and indecently. This manner of ^p^essing, 
or rather not dressing, w as brought from Paris; but I 
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would hare my fair readers consider, that as this looas 
method of dress is calculated to hide any defects in the 
body, it is very impolitic to suffer all that symmetry 
and elegant turn of shape they an* mistresses of, to bie 
smothered under it; since those habits can be of no 
more service to their persons, than paint (that other 
Paris commodity) can add to the natural red and 
white of their comple.\ion, though perhaps it may 
heigliteii the sallow visages of the French. 

iiut of all iitc branches of female dress, no one« 
hi)'' undiTgone moro alterations than that of tlie head. 
The long lappets, the horsc-slioe cap, the Brussels 
head, and the prudish mob pinned under the ohin, 
have all of thorn had their day. The present mode 
has rootl'd out all tlu^e supcrlluous excrescences, and 
in the room of a slip of cambric or lace, has planted 
a whimsical sjirig of spangles or artificial flowerets. 
We may remember when, for a while, the^air yi^as * 
tortured into ringlets behind ; at present, it is braided 
into a quciic (like those formerly worn by the men, 
and still retaining the original^name of jkamillics), 
which, if it were not reverted upwards, would mufcb 
us imagine, that our fine ladies were afflicted with 
the plica polonica. 

If t|^ caps have passed through many metaifiorphoscs, 
no less a change nas been brought about in tho other 
coverings contrived for the hea^. The diminutive hi|;h* 
crowned hat, the bonnet, the hive, and the milkmaid’s 
chip hat, were rescued for a time from old women aifd 
servant girls, to adorn heads of the first fashion. Nor 
was the method of cocking hats less fluctuating, till 
they were at length settled to the present mode ^ by 
which it is ordered, that every hat, whether of straw 
or silk, whether of the chambermaid or mistreiSi 
must have their flaps turned up perpendicularly bot!lb 
beforehand behind. If the end of a fine lady’s dresi 
wa:» not rather omameatai than useful, we should 
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think it a little odd, that hats, Mrhich seem naturally 
intended to screen their faces from the heat or severity 
of the weather, should be moulded info a sHape that 
prevents their answering either of these purposes: but 
we must, indeed, allow it to be highly ornamental, as 
the present hats worn by the women are more bold and 
impudent than the broad brimmed staring Kevanhullers 
worn a few years ago by the men. These hats are also 
decorated with two waving pendants of ribbon, hang' 
,ing down from the brim on the left side. 1 am not so 
much offended at the flaming air which these streamers 
carry with them, as I am afraid lest it should spoil 
the isharming eyes of my pretty countrywomen, which 
are constantly provoked to cast a glance at thorn; 
and I have myself often observed an obliging ogle or 
ravishing leer intercepted by these mediums; so that, 
when a ladv has intended to charm her lover, she has 
shockedwith an hideous squint. 

The ladies have long been severely rallied on their 
too great attention to finery: but, to own the truth, 
dress seems at present to be us much the study of the 
iflale part of the world as the female. We have gen¬ 
tlemen, who ‘ will lie a whole night (as Benedick 
says) carving the fashion of a new doublet.’ They 
have thei^ toilettes, too, as well as the ladies,out 
with washes, perfumes, and cosmetics; and will spend 
the w'hole morning in [scertting their linen, dressing 
their hair, and arching their eyebrotvs. Their heads 
(as well as the ladies) have undergone various muta¬ 
tions, and have worn as many different kinds of wigs, 
as the block at their barber’s. ^\bout fifty years 
agOt thay buried their heads in a bush of hair; and 
this beaux (as Swift says) * lay hid beneath the pent¬ 
house of a full bottomed perriwig.’ But as they then 
^ewed nothing but the nose, mouth, and ey^, the 
fine gentlemen of our time not only oblige ds with 
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their full faces, but have drawn back the side curls 
quite to the tip of the ear. 

As France ap|>ear3 to be the wardrobe of the 
world, 1 shall conclude iny paper with a piece of se¬ 
cret history, which gives us some insight into the ori¬ 
gin of deriving all our fashions from thence.—The 
celebrated Lord Foppington, among his other amours, 
had once an intrigue with a milliner of Covent Garden, 
who, after some time, brought a lovely girl into the 
world, and called her after his Lordship’s surname, 
Fashion. The milliner brought up the child in .her 
own house to the age of itfteen, at which time she 
grew very pressing vvitli Lord Foppington to nu^e 
some provision for his daughter. My lord, who was 
never much pleased with this consequence of his amours, 
that be might be rid of the girl for ever, put her into 
the hands of a friend, who was going abroad, to place 
her in a nunnery : but the girl, who had verydi^tlc of 
the vestal in her disposition, contrived to escape frbih 
her conductor, and Hew to Paris. 'Phere her beauty 
and sprightliness soon procured het many friends; and 
she opened a genteel shop in her mother’s business.« 
She soon made herself remarkable for contriving the 
most elegant head-dresses, and cutting out ruilles with 
the most ravishing slope: her fancy was, beHtrdes, so 
inexhaustible, that she almost every day produced u 
great variety of nG>v and beautiful patterns. She had 
many adorers, and at last married liis Most Christian 
Majesty’s tailor. I'his alliance brought the dress of * 
all Paris under their jurisdiction; and the yoking lady, 
out of a natural love to her native country, proposed 
the extending thc‘ir care to the fine gentlemeji ai^d 
ladies of London. In pursuance of this. Monsieur, 
'her husband, two or three times in the year, transmits 
a suit of clothes entirely d la Paris^ as a pattern to 
Messieurs Hegnicr and Lynch, of Ijeicester Fields and 

▼OL. XXX. s 
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Pall Mall, while his wile sends over a little wooden 
Mademoiselle to her relations in Tavistock Street. 

T. 
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* . Kja! surtabn satisy 

Hi cum li/o tnarptas htmine: ea eloguenlia est! 

TER. 

Bjr my troth you will sweat for it, if you once begin with 
this man: he has such amazing eloquence' 

A coRRESPOKBENT WTitcs to me, that, after having 
considered the art of speaking in the theatre, as also 
ceicbfi^'ted tlie practice ol it in the Robin Hood Society, , 
my remarks will not be complete, except I take notice 
of the extraordinary eloquence of the Clare Market 
Orator. He desii'es me to romember, that this uni¬ 
versal genius has, from time to time, declared from 
his rostrum with a tliundering elocution,—‘ that there 
is but one orator in llie world, and He is the man— 
that Sir Robert Walpole, and all the great men in 
the kingdom, have betm his scholars—and that bishops 
have come to his oratory to learn to preach.* 

I have, indeed, observed with a good deal of con- 
43em, that the orator has of late discontinued to oblige 
the pubbe with his Sunday evening lectures as usual. 
Instead of seeing his Oratory Chapel shut up, I w'as 
ia hopes that every parish-church in the kingdom 
would be opened on the same principles. How mucl^ 
more salutary were his tenets, setting forth the suffi¬ 
ciency of reason, than the cold doctrine of our clergy 
preaching up the necessity of faith! how superior was 
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hit) ibrm of prayer to our whole liturgy, aud how 
much better adapted to particular occasions!—-* A 
Prayer for a sinking bridge! —Prayer for the White 
Rose!—Prayer for Jackson’s Journal!—Prayer for the 

heads on Temple-Bar!’-In these pious addresses 

^he would first invoke the Supreme Being in the roost 
'solemn manner; then suddenly slide into thefaihiliar, 
and pray,—‘ that we might not hear the croaking of 
Dutch nightingales in the king’s chambers on 
another occasion, ^ that our clergy might not study 
Shakspeafe more than the gospel, and that they might 
be rather employed on the evangelists, than As you 
like it, or Much Ado about Nothing.’ 

1 cannot but likewise lament the loss of the enter¬ 
tainment which his advertisements used to give us 
every Saturday in the newspapers. The terms in 
which they were commonly expressed were clear and 
ei(}gant, and furnislied the reader with an admirably 
idea of tho Doctor’s manner from the pulpit. For 
instance, when he told you his text was from Isaiah, 
and quoted these words—‘ Strt! 20 Jun 1 No Hnvr I 
Down with the Rmp!’—we might form a tolerable 
judgment of the great reverence he paid the Bible; 
and when he called his Assembly—‘ The Oratory— 
P. Charles’s Chapel* -we might guess at his 'Idyalty 
and patriotism. 'I’bese were the advantages which 
we derived from his Chapel; and if the Oratory re¬ 
mains shut, I shall begin to tear, that things will 
continue in their present shocking state; and mat the 
scheme lately proposed in one of my papers for abolish¬ 
ing chnstianity will not take efiect; at which. 1 am 
more particularly concerned, as it will hinder the ad- 
vancerneril of this great man. For, if such a revolu- 
^tion should happen in the church, the orator’s princi¬ 
ples would be found so entirely fundamental, that he 
would probably then hold some honourable station 
equal to our present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The publiCf for these reasons, will doubtless join 
with me in a petition, that this illustrious divine would 
again resume his station in the pulpit: at least 1 could 
wish, that some able theologist, who has been long 
practised in deciding on the most abstruse points of 
icligfbn in the Robin Hood Society, may be deputed, | 
in the absence of the oratt»r, to oiheiate as his curate: 

1 would also recommend it to the members of the above- 
mentioned Society to attend these lectures regularly; 
from whence they may gather stronger arguments for 
their disputations, than tiom reading Collins, Chubb, 
'J'indal, Bolinghroke, or any other orthodox Free¬ 
thinker whatever. Upon the wiiolt.*, I cannot conclude 
without observing, that such is the ingratitude of the 
age, that the singular merits of our Orator are not 
sufficiently regarded. He is, indeed, deservedly 
caressed by tjie butchers of Clare Market: but had 
aur Oiyrtor been born at Athens or Home, he would 
certainly have been deified as the God of butchers, 
have bt?en w'orsliipped like Osiris under tht‘ figure of a 
calf, or have had a litatuc erected to him in the Forum 
■^or Market-place, among the shambles. 

Thus much 1 thought myself hound to say in praise 
of the Orator and Oratory, as he has some time ago 
done'nib the honour of a letter, which I am very glad 
of tliis opportunity to rommunicato to my readers. 
Th<‘ ])rivate epistles of 'rally are very unequal to his 
orations: but the following letter is in the very style 
and spirit of our Oraior’s animated di.scourses from the 
pulpit. *1 shall therclore present it to the public 
exactly as 1 received it, without presuming to alter or 
jiappress the least syllable. 
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TO MR. BALDWIN AND MR. TOWN. 

1754, July 26. 

The liberty of the press, as you practise it, and 
your author, Mr. Town (i. te. Mr. Nobofly, 1for 
dares not publish his name and abode, nor confront 
one he abuses), is the greatest of grievances; it is the 
liberty of lying and slandering, and destroying reputa¬ 
tions, to make your paper sell; reputation is dearer* 
than life, and your and your scribblers blood shalf an* 

swer your scandal:-You have published the Scoun- 

drel’s Dictionary, put his name and your own into it; 
he and you have often bespattered the Orator and Ora¬ 
tory in Claro-market-the Oratory is not in Clarc- 

inaiket, which is in a dilferent Parish; so that you 
and 1)0 lye: * and butchers are [seld#m blotted out] 

never there;-You both lye, too, in s^aykig that it 

is calculated (intended) for atheism and infidelity.- 

Its religion is-the ‘ obligation of man to resemble 

the attriViutes of God to his power, by the practice of 
universal right reason ; believing Christianity of 
Christ called reason the wisdom of God.—This is 
the reverse of atheism and infidelity-^and blas¬ 

phemy,*——— 

The writer of the following, who signs himself a 
Member of the Robin Hood Society, threatens me, 
that in ca.se 1 do not print his letter immediately, 

the question ‘ whether Mr. Town be a greater 

• 

♦ This reminfls me of a similar defence made by Ward the 
dopgrel-writer, whose genius for poetry was exactly of a piece 
with that of our Orator fur prose compositions. Jacob, m 
bis account of Ward, happened to say, that * of late years 
be bad kept a public-house in the cty.^ This Mr. \^rd 
highly res( nted; and in a book, called Apollo’s Maggot, 
declared it to be a Lye, protesting * that bis pablic-hoosa 
Was not in the City, but in Moor>Fields.* 

s3 
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fool or a scoundrel/ shall be debated at their next 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 

1 woui.n have yo» to know, that the person as sent 
you the acetjunt of our ('\\\\t did not do right. He re¬ 
presents ns all ns n pack of tradesineti and mechanics, 
'and would have you think as liovv there are no gentle¬ 
men among us. But that is not the case: I am a gen¬ 
tleman, and we liuxc a great many topping people be¬ 
sides. 'riiougb Mr. President is but a baker, and W'e 
have a shoe-maker, and some other handicraftsmen, 
that come to talk: yoX 1 rati assurt- you they know as 
much of religion and the good of their country (and 
other such juatRTs) as any of we gentlemen. But, as 
I stakb’xVe have a good many topping folks beside 
myself: for there is not a night, but we have several 
young la\vv^^^s and <:(j.unsellors, and doctors, and sur¬ 
geons, and captains, and poets, and players, and a great 
many Irishmen and Scotchmen (very line speakers) 
who follow 110 business; besides several foreigners, 
w ho are iv,*i of them great men in their own country. 
And we liave one squire, who lives at t'other end of 
the town, and ahvays comet- in his chariot. 

And so, as I said, we have a good many tip-lop 
peojtle, as can talk as well as any of your play-folks or 
parsons: and as for my part every body knows that I 
am a lord's "gentleman, and never w'as the man that 
wore a livery in my life. I have been of the Club 
more or less, off and on, for these six years, and never 
let a question pass me, Mr. President knows it: and 
though 1 say it that should not say it, 1 can talk (and 
so can any of our Club) as well as the best of you poets 
can write. And so as 1 said, 1 expect you will put it 
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in your paper, that wo have a great many gentlemen 
in our club besides myselE. 

T. Your humble Servant, 

Jaues Wait. 


N* 38. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1754. 


- ■ ■ -F.quot ut qui mercanlur. -ftOR, 

To havp and hold for better and fur worse, 

We buy a wife, just as we buy a horse. 

At a certain coffect-house, near the Temple, the bar is 
kept by a pretty coquet; a piece of fufniMre almost as 
necessary for a coffee-room in that situation ak the 
news-papers. This lady, you may be sure, has many 
admirers, who are now and ihen^lad of an opportunity 
to relieve themselves from the severe study of the law 
by a soft conversation with this fair one, and repeating 
on the occasion all the tender thing.s tJioy can remember 
from plays, or whatever else Orgoate or Cajnllaire can 
inspire. Among the many pretenders to her favour 
there is one faithful swaii., who has long entertained a 
serious passion for her. 'rhis tender hearted gentleman^ 
who is grown so lean witli living upon love, that one 
would imagine *the blasts of January tyoiild blow 
him through and through,’ comes every evening, and 
sits whole hours by the bar, gazing at his /nist^css, 
and taking in large draughts of love and hyson tea. 
Never was swain in such cruel circumstances. He is 
forced to bear with patience all the haughty insolence 
of the goddess of bread and butter; who, as she 
knows him in her power, keeps him at a distance^ 
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though she behaves with the pertest fatkiiliarity to the 
other coxcombs, who are cpntinuaily buzzing about 
her. At eleven he sneaks off pale aud discontented ; 
but cannot forbear coming again the next evening, 
though he knows how vilely he shall be used b]f his 
mis^ess, and that he is laughed at even by the waiters. 

IF all true lovers were obliged, like this unhappy 
gentleman, to carry on their courtships in public, we 
should lie witness to many scenes cy]iially ridiculous. 
Their awkard desire of pleasing influences every 
trivial gesture; and when once love has got pos¬ 
session of a man’s heail, it shews itself down to the 
tips of his hngers. 'I'lie conversation of a languishing 
inamorato is made up chiefly of dumb signs, such as 
sighs, ogUiS, or glancjes; but if he o0ers to break his 
passion to his mistress, there is such a stammering, 
faultering, and half wording the matter, that the lan¬ 
guage of lave, ^ much talked of by poets, is in truth 
110 iithguage at all. Whoever should break in upon a 
gentleman and lady, while so critical a conversation is 
going forward, wouldhiot forbear laughing at such an 
tvitraordinary iMe-a-iele, and would jjerhaps cry out 
with Ranger, that * nothing looks so silly as a pair of 
your true lovers.’ 

Since ime and sincere love is sure to make its vota¬ 
ries thus ridiculous, we cannot sufficiently commend 
our present people of quahty, who have made such 
laudable attempts to deliver themselves and posterity 
from its bondage. In a fashionable wedding the man 
or woman gre neither of them considered as reasunablo 
creatures, who come together in order to ‘ comfort, 
lov^ cherish, honour or obey,’ according to their 
respective duties, but are regarded merely as instru¬ 
ments of joining one estate to another. Acre marries 
ncre; and to increase and multiply their fortunes, is 
in genteel matches the chief consideration of man and 
wife. The courtship is carried on by the couimil of 
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each party; and they pay their addresses by billet-doux 
upon parchment. The great coDvenience of expelling 
lovelVora matrimony is very evident: Married persons 
of quality arc never troubled with each other's company • 
abroad, or fatigued with dull matrimonial discourses 
at hijinc: My lord keeps his girl, my lady has her 
gallant; and they both enjoy all the fashionable privi¬ 
leges of wedlock without the inconveniences. This 
w'ould never be the case, if there was th^east spark of 
love subsisting between them; but they must be re¬ 
duced to the same situation with those wretches; who 
(as they have nothing to settle on each other but them¬ 
selves) are obliged to make up the deticiencics of fortune 
by alfectioi). But while these miserable, fond, doat- 
ing, unfashionable couples are obliged to content them¬ 
selves with love and a cottage, people of quality enjoy 
the comforts of indifTerence and a coach and six. 

The late Marriage Act is excellently adapt<^ to pro- ^ 
mote this prudential proceeding with respect tCr wed¬ 
lock. It will in time inevitably abolish tne old system 
of founding matrimony on aflection; and marrying 
for love will be given up for the sake of marrying ac¬ 
cording to act ol parliament. There is now no dan¬ 
ger of a handsome worthy young fellow of small for¬ 
tune running away w'ith an heiress; for i» is not suf¬ 
ficient to insinuate himself into the lady’s favour by a 
voluble tongue and a good person, unless be can also 
subdue the considerate parents or guardians by the 
merits of his reDt-roll, As this act promotes the me¬ 
thod of disposing of children by way o( bargain and 
sale, it consequently puts an end to that ridiculous 
courtship, arising from simple love. In or^ler J^ere- 
fore to confirm (as far as possible) the happy conse¬ 
quences of this act, 1 have been long endeavouring to 
hit bn some expedient, by which all the circumstances 
preparatory to wedlock may be carried on in a proper 
manner. A Smithfield bargain being so common in 
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metaphor, 1 had once some thoughts of proposing 
to realize it, and had almost completed a plan, by 
which all the young persons servant girls at a 
statute fair in the country) were to be brought to mar¬ 
ket, and disposed of in one part of Sinithheld, while 
the sheep and horses were on sale in another. 

In the midst of these serious cousiduraiions, I re¬ 
ceived a scheme of this nature from my good friend 
Mr. Keith. \|hose chapel the late marriage act has ren¬ 
dered useless on its original principles. This reverend 
gentleman, seeing that ail husbands and wives are 
lienceforward to be put to sale, proposes shortly lo 
open his chapel on a more new and fashionable plan. 
As the ingenious Messieurs Henson and Bever have 
lately opened in different quarters of the town reposi¬ 
tories for all horses to be sold by auction; Mr. Keith 
intends setting up a repository for all young males and 
females to be disposed *of in marriage. From these 
*8tuds .^*s -tlie Doctor himself expresses it) a lady of 
beauty may be coupled to a man of fortune, and an old 
gentleman, who has » coifs tooth remaining, may 
m^tch himself with a tight young filly. 

The doctor makes no doubt but his chapel will 
turn out even more to his advantage on this new plan 
than on its first institution, provide he can secure his 
scheme to himself, and reap the benefits of it without 
interlopers from the fleet. To prevent his design be¬ 
ing pirated, he intends petitioning the parliament, 
that as he has been so great a suffereiP by the Marriage 
Act, the sole Hght of opening a repository of this sort 
may be vested in him, and that his place of residence 
in May-Fair may still continue the grand mart for 
inarriliges. Of the first day of sale proper notice will 
be given in the public papers; and in the meantime 
I am desired to communicate the following specimen 
to my readers. 
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Catalogue tif Males and Femtdes, to he disposed of 
in Marriage to Ike best Biddery at Mr. Ke&h^a Rc^ 
posilory in May-Fair. 

A LADY of quality, very high blood; related by 
the mother^s side to a peer of bVance; her dam camo 
from one of the oldest families in Wales, and her 
^eat great great grandsirc was brought ovpr with 
William the Conqueror. Fit to go in a coach and six^ 
and proper for any rich tradesman, who is desirous to 
mend the breed. Her lowest price to prevent trouble, 
» 5001. per ana. pin-money, and a pro[)ortionable 
jointure. 

A Young Lady of 100,0001. fortune—to be bid for 
by none under the degree of peers, or a commoner of 
at least treble the income. 

An homely thing that can read, write, cast qccoupts,. 

and make an excellent pudding.-This hA tSrbe* bid 

for by none but shop-keepers or country parsons. 

Three Maiden Ladies—A^d—to oe bid for by 
none but stout young fellows of six foot, sound wiftd 
and limb, and without blemish. 

Four W’idows, young and rich—to be bid for by 
none but things of mettle and high blood. < 

The Daughter of a country Squire—the father of 
this Lady came to town to sell a yoke of oxen at 
Smithfield, and a load of hay in the Hay-Markrt. 
Whoever buys them .shall have the lady into the bar¬ 
gain. • 

A Methodist Lady, relict of a Knight deceas^ 
within this twelve-month—would be a goqd bsygain 
to any handsome young gentleman, who would com¬ 
fort her in the spirit. 

A very pretty Young Woman, but a good deal in 
debt—would be glad to marry a Memocr of Parlia- 
meuti or a Jew. 
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An handsome Housekeeper, just come out of the 
country—would do for any private gentleman. She 
has been used to go in a one-hor.se>chair, and is tit 
for a citizen^H service on a Sunday. 

A tall Irishman, warranted sound, lately in the pos¬ 
session of a lady dowager. The reason of his being 
sold, is that the owner (who is married) has no (urther 
use for him. 

A Blood of the first rate, very wild, and has run 
loose all iiis life, but is now broke, and will prove very 
tractable. 

An Hackney Writer, troubled with the farcy, 

broken-winded, and very poor-would be glad to 

he released from his present master, a bookseller, and 
bear the lesss grievous yoke of matrimony. Wlioever 
will take him into feeding shall have his Pegasus into 
the bargain. 

A Young Wkrd, now in training at Eton School. 
—guardian is willing to part with him to any 

lady for a round sum of money.-If not sold, he 

will be sent into tln^country, and matched with hia 
guardian’s daughter. 

Five Templars—all Irish—No one to bid for these 
lots of less than 10,(XX)1. fortune. 

Wanted—four dozen of young fellows, and one 
dozen of young women willing to marry to advantage 
—to £0 to Nova Scotia. 
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-Sep7ilckn 

AlUte supervacuos honores* 

nOR. 


I nese out tne crappings anu cne signs oi woe. 

SHAKSPF.ARE. 

As I was passing the other night through a narrow 
little lane in the skirts of the city, I was stopped by 
a grand procession of an hearse and three mourning- 
coaches drawn by six horses, accoDij)anied with a 
great number of flambeaus and attendants in bl|^. ,, I 
naturally concluded, that all this parade was employed 
to pay the last honovirsto some eminent person, whose 
consequence in life required, that his ashes should re* 
ceive all the respect, which his friends and relation:^ 
could pay them: but I could not help smiling, when 
upon inquiry I was told, that the corpse (on whom all 
this expense had been lavished) was no other than Tom 
Taster the cheese-monger, who had lain in state all the 
week at his house in Thames>street, and was going to 
be deposited with his ancestors in White-Chapel bury-; 
ing-ground. This illustrious personage was the son of 
a butcher in White-Cliapel, and died, indeed, but in 
indifferent circumstances; his widow, however, for the 
honour of her family, was resolved at all ^entg to 
bury him handsomely. 

1 have already taken notice of that ridiculous affecta¬ 
tion among the middling sort of people, which induces 
them to make a figure beyond their dlrcumstances: 
nor is this vanity less absurd, which extends to the 
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dust, and by which the dead arc made accessary in 
robbing the living. I have frequently known a greater 
sum expended at the funeral of a tradesman, than 
would have kept his whole family for a twelve-month; 
and it has more than once happened, that the next 
heir has been flung injo gaol for not being able to pay i 
the undertaker's bill. 

This absurd notion of being handsomely buried has 
given rise to the most contradictory custom.?, that 
could po-ssibly be contrived for the advantage of deatli 
hunters. A.? funerals are at present conducted, all 
distinction is lost among us; and there is no more 
diflerence between the duke and the dancinc-master in 
the manner of their burial, than is to be found be¬ 
tween their dust in the grave. It is easy to account 
for the introduction of the hearse and mourning-coach 
in our funeral ceremonies ; though their propriety is 
entirely destroyed by the promiscuous use of them. 
Our ancient and noble families may be supposed to have 
particular family-vaults near their mansion-houses in 
the country, and in Vhlch their progenitors have been 
«deposited for ages. It is therefore very natural, that 
persons of distinction, who had been used to be con¬ 
veyed to their country-seats by a set of horses, should 
be also transported to their graves by the same num¬ 
ber ; and be attended with the same magniflcence at 
tlioir deaths, which they had been accustomed to in their 
lives. The spirit of affecting the manners of the great 
has ftiade others vie witli people of quality in the pomp, 
of their burials; A tradesman, who has trudged on 
foot all his life, shall be carried after death, scarce a 
hundred yards from his house, with the equipage and 
retinue of a lord; and the plodding dt, whose ambi¬ 
tion never soared beyond the occasional one horse 
chair, must be dragged to his long home by six 
horaea. Such an ill-timed ostentation of grandeur 
appears to me no less ridiculous than the vanity of 
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the highwayman, who sold his body to the surgeons, 
that he might hire a mourning-coach, and go to the 
gallows like a gentleman. 

'I'liere is another custom, which was doubtless first 


introduced by the great, but has been since adopted by 
others, who have not the least title to it. The herald’s 
'office was originally instituted for the distinction and 


preservation of gentility; and nobody is allowed to 
bear a cout of arms, hut what belongs to the family, 
and who is cntiiled^o tliat honourable budge. From 
this con8ider.iiion we may account for the practice of 
hanging the hearse round with escutcheons, on which 
the arm.s of the dereaswl were blazotud, and which 


served to denote whose ushes it conveyed. For the 
same purjiose an achievement was afterwards fixed over 
the door of the late liahitulion of the dec(‘ased. This 


ensign of death may fairly be indulged, where the per¬ 
sons are ennobled by their birth or station, and where 
it serves to remind ihe passcr-by of any great 
actions performed by the deceased, or to inspire the 
living with an emulation of theit^ virtues. Hut why» 
forsooth, cannot an obscure or insignificant creature go 
out of the world, without advertising it by the* 
achievement? For my part, I generally consider it as 
a bill on an empty house, which .serves the widow to 
acquaint us, that the former tenant is gone, and that 
another occupier is wanted in his room. Many fami¬ 
lies have, indeed, been very much perplexed in making 
out their right to this mark of gentility, and great ' 
profit has arisen to the herald’s ofiice by the purcfiusc 
of arms for this purpose. Many a worthy tradesman 
of plebeian ex.tractioii has been made a gentleman after 
his decease by the courtesy of his undertaker ? and J 
I once knew a keeper of a tavern, who not being able 
to give an account of his wife's genealogy, put up 
his .sign, the King’s Arms, for an achievemeut at 
her death. 

T 4 * 
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It was the custom, in the time of the plague, to fix 
a mark on those houses, in which any one bad died. 
This probably may have given rise to the general fa¬ 
shion of hanging up an achievement. However this 
be, it is now designed as ti polite token, that a death 
has happened in the family ; and might reasonably be 
understood as a warning to keep people from intruding 
on their grief. No such thing is, indeed, intended by 
it; 1 am therefore of opinion, that it o\ight every 
wh<jrc to be taken down after the first week. What- 
• ever outward signs of mourning may be preserved, 
no regard is ever paid to them within: the same visil- 
ings, the same card-playings, are carried oii as before, 
and so little respect is shewn to the acliicvement, (hat 
if it happens (as it often does) to intersect one of the 
windows in the grand apartment, it is occasionally 
removed, whenever the lady dowager lias a rout or 
drum-major, c 

"‘TJhs naturally leads me to consider how much ‘ the 
customary .suits of solemn black/ and the oilier 
‘ trappings and sigr^ of w'oe,’ are become a mere 
^farce and matter of form only. When a person of 
distinction goes out of the w’orld. not only the rela- 
tion.s, but the whole household, must be clothed in 
sable. The kitchen-wcnch scours her dishes in crape, 
and the helper in the .stables nibs down his horses in 
black leather breeches. Every thing must put on a 
dismal appearance: even the coach must be covered 
and lined with black. This last particular, it is rea¬ 
sonable to imagine, is intended (like a death's head on 
the toilet)*to put the ovvner constantly in mind, that 
the ]K>mp of the world and all pursuits are but vain 
and perishable. Yet -what is more common than for 
the^ vehicles to wait at the doors of the theatres, the 
opera-house, and other public places of diversion ? 
Those who are carried in them, are as little affected 
by^'lheir dismal appearance, as the horses that draw 
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them; and I once saw with great surprise a harlequin» 
a scafamoiich^a shepherdess, and a bla(;k satin devil, get 
into a niourning'-coach logo to a jubiltsemasquerade. 

If I .should not be thought to lay too much stress on 
the lesser formalities ol>ser\’ed in mourning. I might 
mention the admirable method of qualifying the melan- 
Icholy hue of the mouraing*riiig, by enlivening it with 
the brilliancy of a diamond. 1 knew a young lady, who 
w'orc on the same finger a ring set round with death's 
heads and cross marrow-bones for the loss of her father, 
and another prettily enibeltishcd with burning hearts ^ 
pierced through with darts, in respect to her lover. "But 
whal 1 most of all admire is the ingenious contrivance, 
by which persons spread the tidings of the death of 
their relations to the most distant parts, by means 
of black-edged paper and black sealing wax. If it 
were possible to inspect the several letters that bear 
about them these external tokens of grief, 1 believe 
we should hardly ever find the conterits of sapne 
gloomy complexion: a merry tale, or an amorous 
would be much oftener found to be convey¬ 
ed under these dismal passportsAhan doleful lamenta¬ 
tions or reflections on mortality: and, indtHjd thesa 
mock signs of woe are so little attended to, that aper^ 
son o|)ens one of these letters with no more concern, 
than is felt by the postman wlio brings it. 

We cannot suppose, that black edged paper was 
ever intended to be defiled by vulgar handa, out was 
contrived, like gilt paper, for the use of the polite 
world only. But alas! we must always be aping the 
manners of our betters. My agent sends me letters 
about business upon gilt paper; and a stationer near 
the 'Change tells me, that he not only sells a great 
quantity of mourning paper to the citizens, but that 
be has lately-blacked the edges of the shop-books for' 
several tradesmen. My readers must have seen an 
elegant kind of paper, imported from France for tho 

T 3 ^ 
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use of our fine ladies and gentlemen. An acquaintanr.e 
of mine has contrived a new sort of mourning paper 
on the same plan: and as the margin of the other is 
prettily adorned with flowers, true lovers knots, little 
Cupids, an4 amorous posies in red ink: he intends, 
that the margin of his paper shall be dismally stamped 
in biaek ink with the figures of tomb-stones, hour¬ 
glasses, bones, skulls, and other emblems of death, to 
be used by persons of quality, when in mourning. 

T. 
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PericuhstP pipnum. oput alecr, 

V .r . • HOR- 

Curst be the wretch, eiislavM to such a vice, 

Who ventures life !yp<l snut upon thi" dice. 

* TO MR. TOWN. 

SIR, 

Y(»ur frequent ridicule of the several branches of 
gaming has given me great pleasure: 1 could only 
wish that you had completed the design by drawing 
at large the portrait of a gamester. I'his, since you 
omitted it, 1 have ventured to undertake: and while 
your papers on this subject serve as a counter-treatise 
to that of Hoyle on Whist, Hazard, &c. my rough 
draught pf the professors of those arts may tend to 
illustrate the work, and stand as properly in the frontis¬ 
piece as the Knave of Clubs at the door of a cardmaker. 

The whole tribe of gamesters may be ranked under 
two divisions; Every man, who makes carding, 
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dicing, and betting bis daily practice, is either a dupe 
or a sbar[)er, two characters equally the oUjjoctH of 
envy and admiration. The dupe is generally a person 
of great fortune and weak intellects, 

* Who will as tenderly be led by Ui* nose, 

‘ As asscs ore.’ SI! AKSPKARE. 

He plays, not that he has any delight in cards or dice, 
but because it is the fashion , and if whist or ba^sard 
are proposed, he will no more refuse to make one at 
the table, than among u set of hard drinkers ho could 
object drinking his glass in turn, bi^'ause he is iioidry^. 

'rUcre arc some few instances of men of sense, as 
well us family and fortune, who have beam dupes and 
buhides. Such an unaccountable itch of play has seiz¬ 
ed tltem, that they have sacrificed every thing to it, 
and have seemed wedded to seven’s the main, and the 
odd trick. There is not a more ntelancholy object 
than a gentleman of sense thus infatuated. He makes 
himself and family a prey to a gang of villajns njore. 
infamous tlian highwaymen ; and perhaps, when his 
ruin IS completed, he is glad to join with the very 
Hcoimdrels that destroyed him,*and live upon tlie spoils 
of others, whom he can draw into the same follies 
that [troved so fatal to himself. 

Here we may take a survey of the character of a 
sharper; and that ho may liave no room to coinjdainot 
foul play, let us begin with his excellen cies. You 
w'ill jjerhaps be startletL Mr. 'fown, when 1 mention 
the excellencies of a sharper; but a gamester, ' plio 
ma kes a d^^ent ’figure in the world, must bo endued 
wi th many amiable qualities, which woulAundoubtcdly' 
appear with groat lustre, were they not eclipsed by the 
odious character affixed to his trade. In order u^carry 
on the common business of his profession, he must be 
a roan of quick and lively parts, attended with a 
stoical calmness of temper, and a constant presence of 
mind. He mu«t smile at the loss of thtmsands: and 
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not to be discompoeedf though ruin stares him in the 
face. he is to live among the great, be must not 
want politeness and affability; he must be submissive 
but not servile; he must be master of an ingenuous 
liberal air, and have a seeming openness of behaviour. 

These must be the chief acconiplisliinents of our 
hero: but lest I should be accused of giving too favour-^ 
able a likeneHs of him, now we have seen his outside, 
let us take a view of his heart. There we shall find 
avarice the main spring, that moves the whole machine. 
Evo»y gamester is eaten up with avarice; and when 
tliis pabsion is in full force, it is more strongly predo¬ 
minant than any other. It conquers even lust; and 
conquers it more efTectually thuu age. At sixty, wo 
look at u fine woman with pleasure; but when cards 
and dice have engrossed our attention, women and all 
their cliarms are slighted at five and twenty. A 
thorongh gamester lenounccs Venus and Cupid for 
. Pli^ius ^lul iVmes-ace, and owns no mistress of his heart 
except the Qiieen of 1'nimps. His insatiable avarice 
can oiily be gratified by hyjwcrisy; so that all those 
Bpe<‘i(»n8 virtui^a ahead} mentioned, and which, if real, 
ifiiglu b(‘ turned to the benefit of mankind, must be 
directed m a gamestcM towards the destruction of his 
fellow creatures. His quick and lively parts are only 
to instruct and assist him in the most dexterous method 
of packing the cards and cogging the dice ; his forti¬ 
tude. which enables him to lose thousands without 
emouon, must often be practised against the stings and 
rep roadies of his own com^cience; and his liberal de- 
'portinent aud affected openness is only to recommend 
and conceal the blackest villainy. 

Itj is npw necessary to lake a second survey of his 
heart: and as we have seen its vices, let us consider 
its miseries. The covetous man, who has not sufEcient 
courage or inclination to increase his fortune by bets, 
cards, or dice, but is contented to hoard up his thou- 
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sands by thefts less public, or by cheats less liablo to 
unrmainty, lives in a slate of perpetual siispiciob 
and terror; but the avaricious fears of (he gamester 
ar€* infinitely greater. lie is constantly to wear a 
mask ; and like Momsieur St. Croix, coadjutor to 
that famous empoimnneuse, Madame Briuvilher,«if his 
mask falls ufl’, he runs the hazard of being suH'ocatf*d 
by the stench of his own poison. 1 have seen some 
examples of (his sort not many years ago, at White’s. 
I am uncertain, whether the wretches are still alive; 


but if they are, they breathe like toads under gionoil^ 
craw'ling amidst old walls, and paths long since un¬ 
frequented. 

lint supposing tliat the s]iarper*s hypocrisy remains 
undetected, in what state of mind must that man 


be, whose fortune depends upon the insincerity of liis 
heart, tlic disingeiiuousness of his behaviour, and the 
false bias of his dice ? What sensaliaps must he sup¬ 
press, when he is obliged to smile, although hy is 
provoked; when he must look serene m the height of 
despair; mid when he must act the Stoic, without the 
consolation of one virtuous sentunonl, or one moral 


principle t llow unhappy must he ho even in that 
situation,from which he hopes to reap most benefit;— 

I moan amidst stars, garters, and the various herds 
of nobility ! Their lordships are not always in a 
humour for play: they choose to laugh; they choose to 
joke; in the mean while our liero must patiently 
await the good hour, and must not only join in the laugh, 
and applaud the joke, .but must humour every ihni , 
and caprice, to which that set of spoiled children, ' 
called bucks of quality, are liable. Surely, bis brother 
Thicket's employment, of sauntering on hcysebi^k ij&^^ 
the wind and rain till the Reading coach passes 
through SmallbeiTy Green, is tbn more eligible, and no 
less honest occupation. 

The sharper has also frequently the niortiiicatioD of 
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being thwarted in his designs. Opportunities of fraud 
will not for e?er present themselves. The false die 
cannot be conttantly produced, nor the packed cards 
perpetually be placed upon the table. It is then our 
gamester is in the greatest danger, But even then, 
whea4)e is in the power of fortune, and has nothing 
but mere luck and fair play on his side, he must stand 
the brunt, and perhaps give away his last guinea, as 
coolly as he would lend a nobleman a shilling. 

Our hero is now going od* the stage, and hia catas* 
^oplie IS very tragical. 'Die next news we hear of 
him is his death, achieved by his own hand, and with 
his own pistol. An inquest is bribt»d, he is buried at 
midnight, and forgotten before sun-rise. 

^J'hese two portraits of a sharper, wherein I have 
endeavoured to shew dlil’erent likenesses in the same 
man, puts me in mind of an old print, which 1 remem¬ 
ber at Oxford, pf Count Guiscard. At first sight he 
>was,cxhibhed in a full-bottom wig, an hat and feather, 
embroiders clothes, diamond buttons, and the full 
court-dress of those days: but, by pulling a string, 
the folds of the paper were shifted, the face only re- 
imiincd, a new body came forward, and Count (iuis* 
card appeared to be a devil. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

M. N. 
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NMl. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1754, 


Sui studtt (fptatam cursu eoatingere meianh 

A/uita tuitt/edJgHf puer, < "■ 

HOK. 

Gownsmen with jockeys hold an equal place, 

Learned in the mrf, and students of the race. 

‘ MR. VILLAGE TO MR TOWN, 

DEAR COUSIN, 

The following letter, occasioned by tbe late races at 
Newmarket, and written by a fello*v-commoner of 
King’s College, Cambridge, to a friend tn. London, “ 
fell into my hands by accident. The writer, if we 
may judge by his style and ma|tner, is really, accord* 
ing to the modern phrase, a genius. As [ look upop 
his epistle to be a very curious original, 1 cannot 
help demanding for it a place in your paper, as well 
as for the remarks which 1 have taken the liberty to 
subjoin to it. 

To JOHN WILDFIRE, Esq. to be left at Mrs. 

Douglas’s, Corent-Garden, London^ * 

DEAR jack! October 10, 1754. 

1 was in hopes I should have met you at New¬ 
market races; but to say the truth, if yourriuck*had 
turned out so bad as mine, you did better to stay 
away. Dick Riot, Tom Lowogeit, and I, went toge-^ 
ther to Newmarket the first day of the meeting. 1 
was mounted on my little bay mare, that cost me 
thirty guineas in the North. I never crossed a better 
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tit in iny life; and if her e)'es stand, as I dare say 
they will, she will turn out os tight a little thing as 
any in Kiiglaiid. Then she is as fleet as the wind. 
Why, I raced with Dick and Tom ail the way from 
Cambridge to Newmarket: Dick rode his roan geld¬ 
ing, and Tom his ('ht?snut marc (which, you know, 
have both sf)eed), but I beat them hollow'. 1 cannot 
help telling you, that 1 was dressed in iny blue riding- 
frock with plate buttons, with a leather belt round my 
"waist, my jemmy turn-down boots made by Tull, my 
brown scratch bob, and my hut with the narrow silver- 
lace cocked in the true sporting taste: so that altoge¬ 
ther I don’t believe there was a more knowivg figure 
upon die course. I was very flush too, Jack; for 
Micliaelmas-day happening damn’d luckily just about 
the time of the races, 1 had received fifty guineas for 
• my quarterage.* As soon as 1 came upon the course, I 
mfet w’ith some jolly bucks from London. I never 
saw them before; however, we were soon acquainted, 
and 1 took iij) the ocUs: bat I was damnably let in, 
Jbr I lost thirty pieces slap the first day. ’riio day or 
two after 1 had no remarkable luck one way or the 
other; but at last I laid all the cash 1 had left upon 
I^rd March’s Smart, who lost, you know; but be¬ 
tween you and me, I have a great notion Tom 
Marshal rode booty. However, I had a mind to 
push my luck as far as I could; 1 sold my poor 

little mare for twelve pieces, went to the cofFee-house, 
and left them ai^ehind me at tiie gaming table; and 
I should tijitt hat^e been able to have got back to Cam¬ 
bridge thl^ night, if Bob Whip of Trinity had not 
taken me up into his phaeton. Wc have had a round 
of dinners at our rooms since; and 1 have been drunk * 
every day to drive away care. However, I hope to 
recruit again soon: Frank Classic of Pembroke has 
. promised to make me out a long catalogue of Greek 
'books; so I will write directly to old Square-toes, 
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send him the liBt» tcU him i We taken them up, and 
draw on him for money to pay the bookHeUer\ hill. 
Then I shall be rich again. Jack; and perhaps you 
may see me at the Shakspeare by the middle ol next 
\\cek; till when, 1 am, 

I Deer Jnek, your's, 

T. Flarsit. 

1 have often lamented the narrow plan of our 
University Kducdtion,‘'and always observe with plea- 
suie any altemnls to enlai^ and improve it. In thf**' 
light, 1 cannot help looking on Newmarket as a judi* 
t lous suppliMneiit to the University of CSambndge, and 
would rts:ommcnd it to the young students to rt^pair 
duly thither twice a*year. By ihes© means, they may 
connect the knowledge of polite life with study, and 
come from college as deeply versed in the genteel 
mysteries ol Gaming, as m Greek, Batin* and the 
Mathematics. Attending these solemnities ifuist, in¬ 
deed, be of groat service to eveiy rank of smdents. 
Those who are intended for the*criuich, have an op¬ 
portunity of tempenng the seventy of their chaiactor,* 
by a happy mixture of the jockey and clergyman I 
have known several who, by uniting tliese opposite 
qualifications, and meedog with a patron of (heir own 
disposition, have rode ihemlvesinto a living in a good 
sporting country; and 1 doilbt not, if the cxcunuons 
of gownsmed'to Newmarket meet with the encourage¬ 
ment they deserve, but we shall shortly see the Beacon 
Course crowded with ordained i^iortsmiui m short 
cassocks. As to the fellow-commoners, 1 do not see 
how they can pass their time more profitably. The 
sole intention of their residence at the Umven»ity is, 
ivith most of them, to while a couple ol years, 
which they cannot Convenienily mspose of otherwise. 
Their rank exempts them fircmi die common drodgery 
of lectures and exeicues; aikil G(Mca Tuft that 

TOt, XXX. II 
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adorns thdr vek^jt caps,» at od^ a hadge of honour 
and an apology for igOOranoei But aa oome of these 
gentlemen, they never will be scholars, may 

turn out eacoilent jockeys, U ts but justice to let them 
carry some kind of knowledge away with them; and 
as they can never shine as ad^ts in Sir Isaac | 
jNewtoii's philosophy, or critics on Homer and Virgil, 
we should aiiSt them to make a figure as arbiters 
of the course, and followers of Aaron and Driver. 

1 am the more earnest on dtis occasion, because 1 
look upon Races as a diversion peculiarly adapted to 
a University, and founded upon classical principles. 
Kvery author, who has mentioned the Ancient Games, 
includes the Race, and describes it with great dignity. 
This game was always celebrated with great pomp, 
and all the people of fashion of those days were pr^ 
bent at it. in tlie twenty-third Iliad in prticular, 
there is not 4»ft1y a dispute at the Race, but a bet 
proposed *in as express terms as at Newmarket. The 
wager ofieied, indeed, is a goblet, which is not en* 
tircly in the manneiwof our modern sportsmen, who 
Vatht'f rhoo.se to melt down their plato into the current 
specie, and bnng their sidel>oardb to the course in 
their purses. 1 am aware also, that the Races cele¬ 
brated by the ancients, were Chariot Races i but even 
in these, our young students of the University have 
great emulation to excel: there are among them many 
▼cry good coachmen, who ofton inakei,&cur8ioas in 
noble vehicles, with great propriety called Phae- 
iSs, and drive with as much fura along the road, as 
ihe charioteers in the Ancient Games flew towards 
the gaol' In a word, if we have not such noble Odtes 
on this' occasion as were produced of old, it is not 
for want of a Theron, but a Pindar. 

Tha advices whidi I have at several times received 
of the influence of th^ Races at Newmarket on the 
University, give me great pleasure. It has not only 
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improved the behevlour of iho hut enUi^ 

their plan of stu(i^«" Th#y'«f6 qow Tory deeply lodd 
in Bracken^e Ihmeiy apd the Ohihphtte Jockey, know 
exactly huw many etoUe they weigh, and are pretty 
competent judges of the odda* 1 went aotue tune ago 
to viait a lellow*commoQer, and when I arrived at hie 
chambers, tound the door opcaSv but my triend was 
not at home. The room was adorned with Seyniour’s 
prints of horses, neatly framed «ud ghuiedt a hat and 
winp hung on one hook, a pair Of hoots Oti anoiheri. 
and on the table lay a tormidatde Qltarlo, wuh the 
Sportsman’s Caletidar, by Reginald Ht^r, I 

had the cunobity to examine liu* book, uad, as the 
college IS remarkable for the btudy ot philosophy, i 
expeted to see Newton’a Pnncipia, or prhap 
der8oo*s Algebra: but, on opning it, this huge volume 
proved to b(‘ a pOmpOus eoUton of Ui^son a Treatise 

on the Diseases of IlOrsea. 

_ ^ ^ ■ 

These, indeed, are noble studies, will prescr e our 
youth irom pedantry, and make them men ol the 
world. Men of genius, who tre pleased with the 
theory of any art, will not be contented till they* 
arrive at the practice. I am. told, that the young 
gentlemen often try the kpeed of the Cambridge nags 
on the Beacon Course, and that aevurat hacks are at 
present in training. 1 have often wondered, that the 
gentlemen who form the club at NeWtnarket, never 
reflected oiiHheir neiglibotirhood to Cambridp, nor 
established (in honour of it) an UnkOrsity Plate, tu 
be run for by Cambridge backs, rode*by young 
gentlemen oi the Univtssity, A bint ol this kind 
will certainiy be suflicient to have this iaudahle design 
put in practice the very next meeting: and I cannot 
Mlp reflecting, on this occastoh^^Whai an unspeakable 
satisfaction it must be to persons of quality, 
who are constahtly at Newmiuket, to see their sons 

V % 
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cherish the «|H<>eMoble prineipleft with thcm&clves, and 
act in imitation tbinresample. 

* Go on, brave yootln! tiH in lonia future a$<* 

Whips *bal) become die senatorwi bad^e; 

Till England see her jockey senatorl 
Heet all at Westmiitscer in boou and spurs;' 

See the whole house, with ntoifial frenzy mad ; 

Her patriots all in leathern breeches clad. 

Of hets, not taxes, learaedly debate, 

And guide with oqua) reins u steed and state.’ 

• WAHTON’S NEWMARKET, 


42. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1754. 


Serf/mum s(ti hones, etgraim vwar, 

HUR. 

^ What energy and grace adorns our tongue f 

Sweet as the Annan, as the GrecMR stiong ’ 

A FRIEND of mine lately gave me an acconni of a set 
of gentlemen, who meet together once a week under 
the name of the Enelish Chib. The title, with 
which they dignify their Society, ariaen from the 
chief end of dm meeting, which to cultivate their 
Mother tongue. They employ half the time of their 
assembling in hearing some of our best Classics read to 
them, which gamraiiy furnishes them with conversa¬ 
tion* for the rest of die evening, lliey have instituted 
annual festivals in honour of Spenser, Shakspem 
Milton, Ac. on eadi of whhdi an oration, intersjpecsed 
with encomiums on dm Eng&h language, is woken m 
praise of the audiof^ who (in the phrase of the alma- 
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nack) gives tlie red le^ d^y. They have 
tibtabli<thed a l^ee tiriiidh henmme rewards 
are allotted to thc^> who shall Supply the plaoe of 
any eKotte ternu^ that have been amugglod into our 
language, by hoineEf»u]i Bijtifdt words equally signtd<k 
coat and expressive. ^ An order is also made sAmst 
importing any contcabaiid phnuNW mto the Cluo^ by 
which heavy fines are laid on lXlose» Wm ehall have 
any modish borbarisnif fi>uud thetU : whether 
they be foreign words, ancieat or modm, or any* 
cant terms coined by The Town for the service of tlie 
current year. 

The whole account, which I received from my 
fnend, gave me great satisfaction: and 1 never re> 
member any society, that met together on such com¬ 
mendable principles. Their proceedings, it must, 
however, be confessed, are sotnewhataunfashionable: 
for the English Tongue is become as litlU the general 
care as English J^f, or Engfiah Honesty. Young 
gentlemen arc obliged to dtuc^ at school for nine or 
ten years, in order to scrape together as much Hre<*k 
and Latin as they can forget dunngdleir tour abroad; 
and have commonly at the same dme a pnvate master 
to give them French enou^ to land them with some 
reputatton at Calais. This is to be sore very prudent 
as well as genteel Yet some people are perverse 
enough to, imagine, that to te^ boys a foreign 
language, living or dead, without at the same time 
grounding them in their Mother tongue is a very 
preposterous plau of educatioii* The Rontans, though 
they studied at Athene, directed their studies to the 
benefit of their oWn oorntg^ end though they read 
€ke^ wrote m Latin. ^ Thw are at this day in 
France, Academics establialmid we the support and pre¬ 
servation of the French ImiMgS; and perhaps, if to 
the present profeseorshipe mMtktvn and Creek, thm 
should be added a imfoMrshlp of the Eogliidt 
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language, it would be no disgrace to our learned 
Univer»itiee« 

When we consider, that our language le preferable 
to most, if not all others now in l^ing, it seems 
something extraordinary, that^ny attention should 
be paid to a foreign longue iharis refifsed to our own, 
when we are likely to get so little by the change. 
But when we reflect further on the renvarkabk* purity, 
to which some late authors hare brought it, we are 
still more concerned at the present neglect of it. This 
shameful neglect I take to be owing chiefly to these 
two reasons ; the false pride of those who are esteemed 
men of learning, and the ridiculous aflectalion of our 
iiiie gentlemen, and pretenders to wit 

In complaisance to our fine gentlemen, who are 
themselves the allowed standards of politeness, 1 shall 
begin with tlr^m ilrst.^ I'heir conversation exactly 
answer^ 'the description, which Benedick gives of 
Claudio’s: ‘their words are a very fantastical ban¬ 
quet, just so many «strange .di*»hes.' These dishes 
too are all French: and 1 do not know, whether their 
convi^rsalion di>es not a good deal depend on their bill 
of fare: and whether the thin meagre di<^t on which 
our line gentlemen subsist, does not in some measure 
take away the }>ower of that bold articulation, neces- 
sary to give utterance to manly British accents: 
whence their conversation become? so * fantastical a 
banquet,^ and every sentemse they deliver is almost 
as heterogeneotts a mixture as a saiinaguudy. A 
fashionable coxcomb now never complains of the 
vapours, but tells you that he is very much cnwayt'c:— 
he does hot affect to be genteel but degagee :—nor is 
he taken with an elegant simplicity iu a beautiful 
countenance, but breaks out in raptures on tkje nescoy 
quou and a certain miveU. In a word, lus bead as 
well as his heels is entirely French; and be is a 

^ Uiorough p€iU maUrig in his language os well asbtdta- 

<..1 ^ 
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viour. But notwithstanding all this, { do not know, 
wliether the conversation of our pretenders to wit i« 
not still more barbarous. When they talk of Hum- 
bur,^ ki\ they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Hu^ or the rude gtwble of die Hot- 
temtots : or if their words are at all allk*d to the lan¬ 
guage of this country, it probably comes nearest to the 
strange cant said to be in nse among housebroukers and 
higliuaymen ; and if their jargon will bear any ex¬ 
planation, the €‘urious are most likely to meet with^t 
in a polite vocabulary, lately published under die title 
of the Scoundrel’s Dictionary. 

Many, who are accounted men of learning, if they 
do not join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt our 
language, at least do very little to promote it, ;md 
lire sometimes very indifleftmlly acquainted wnh it, 
7’horeare many persons of both our felniver'iiu?", who 
< :ui dfcyphcr an old (ireek manuscript, and'eonjurue 
Dvcoplirou cxlempori', who scarce know the iduun 
of their own language, and arc at a loss how to dis¬ 
patch a familiar letter with tolerable facility, 'riiese 
gciidenien seem to think, that learning consists merely 
in b<Mng verged in langiiagcts not generally uuth.'rstood. 
But it should be considered, Uiat the same gifiiius, 
which animated the ancients, has dispiMisi^d at least 
some jKirtion of its lii*ai lo later ages, and ]iartindarly 
to the English, 'rhose, who are really charmed wifli 
Homer and Sophocles, will hardly read Shakspeare 
and Milton without emotion; arfd if 1 was inclined 
to carry on the parallel, i could perfiaps merit on 
as many great names as Athens ever produced. 
The knowledge of Greek, Latin, Is c^ainly 
very valuable; but this may be attained without 
the loss of their Mother tongue: for thesis reverend 
gentlemen sliould know, that languages are not 
like preferments in the church, too many of which 
cannot be held together. 
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This great n^lect of our own tongue is one of the 
principal reasons, that we are so seldom favoured with 
any publications from cither of our Universities, which 
we might expect very often, considering the great 
number of learned men w ho resi^ there. Tlie press 
being thus deserted by those w ho might naturally be 
expected to support, it, falls to the care of a set of 
illiterate hirt?lings, in whose hands it is no wonder 
if the language is every day mangled, and should at 
Ust be utterly destroyed. ' Writing is well know'n to 
be ul ]}ri»ient as much a trade as any liandicraft 
whatever; and every man, who can vamp up any 
thing for present sale, though void of sense or syntax, 
is li.sted by the bookseller as an author. But allow'* 
ing all our present writers to be men of p^rts and 
learning, (as there are doubtless some who may be 
rt‘ckoni*d .'< 0 ) is improbable that they should exert their 
1(3‘ die utmost, w'hen they do not wTite for 
fame, like the ancients, but as a means of subsi.stencc? 
If IJorodotus and Liv^ had sold their Histories at so 
much a wlu'Ct, and all tlic other Greek and Latin 
Cla.ssirs had written in the same circumstances with 
many modern authors, they would hardly have merit* 
od all that applause they so justly receive at present. 
'J"he plays of Sophocles and Euripides might perhaps 
not have been much better than modern Tragedies; 
Virgil might have got a dinner by half a dozen Town 
£clogu(}s ; Olid Fiorace have wrote Birth-day Odes, 
or now and then a lampoon on the company of die 
Bais. 

A false modesty is another great cause of the few 
publidttion^ by men of eminence and learning. Flow- 
over equal W the task, they have not sufUcient confi¬ 
dence to venture to Uie press, but are rather guilty of 
wilful injustice to themselves and to the public. They 
are also ashamed of appearing among the common herd 
of authors. Bui the press, though it is often abused, 
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should by no means be accounted scandalous or dis- 
lioriourable- Though a Icafnfjd and ingenious w rifer 
might not choose to be mustered in thosatuc roll with 

-or Mr. Town, yet we have a Hooke, 

a Browne, an Akensidc, and many others, in whose 
company it will be an Iionour to appear. 1 would not 
willingly suppose, that they nre afraid to hazard the 
characters tliey now maintain, of being men of learn¬ 
ing and abilities; for while wc only take these thiiigH 
for granted, their reputations are but weakly estab[isli> 
ed. To resctie our Native I^anguage from the hands 
of ignorants and mercenaries, is a tusk worthy those, 
who are accounted ornanumts of our Seats of Ijearn- 
ifig; and it is surely more than coininoii ingratitude 
in those, who eat the bread of literature, to refust; their 
utmost endeavours to support it. 


N” 43. THURSDAY, NdVEMBEU 21, 1754. 


Sfiifctarei popuium ludu alttntiiht ipsi^f 

Ut $ibi pr<tbenUn mimo »ptclacuia piura» HOR, 

Pit, box, and gallery I with joy survey, 

And raore obi^ervc the audience than ihu play. 

A FKw years ago an ingenious player gave notice in 
the bills for his benefit night, that the Prologue sliould 
be spoken by the Pit, which he contrived U) h.|VO re¬ 
presented on the stage. Another time he drew in the 
whole house to act as Chorus to a now farce; and I 
remember, that in the last rebellion tlu* loyal Jicclama- 
lions of ‘God save the King’ might have been heard 
.fro|;n Urury-Laoo to Chariug-C#89. Upon these and 
« V 5 
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many other occasions the audience has been knoivn to 
enter into the immediate business of the Drama; and, 
to say the truth, 1 never go into the theatre, without 
looking on the spectators as playing a part almost as 
much as the actors themselves. All the company from 
the stage-box to the upper gallery know their cues very 
well, and perform their parts with great spirit. 1 
begun the season with a few animadversions on the 
chief faults to which our performers are liable. To- 
day I shall b«^ leave to say a word or two to the 
audience, as my reilectioiis on the theatre would other¬ 
wise be incomplete. On this occasion I expect the 
thanks of the managers; and would recommend it to 
them to put my thirty-fourth number into a frame and 
glass, and hang it up in the Green-Room for the 
benefit of the players; and to dispo.se three or four 
thousand of the present number into the several parts 
/of the house,. ai»< uayes dispersed papers to insinuate 
the plot of hi.s piece into the boxes. 

'I'he first part of the audience, that demands our 
attention, is so nearly Sillied to the actors, that they 
always appear on the same level with them: but 
while the performer endeavours to carry on the busi¬ 
ness of the play, these gentlemen behind the scenes 
fier\'e only to hinder and disturb it. There is no part 
of the house, from which a play can be seen to so 
little advantage as from the stage; yet this situation 
is very-convenient on many other considerations, of 
more cdnseqtience to a fine gentleman. It looks parti¬ 
cular; it is the best place to show a handsome person 
or an elegant suit of clothes; a bow from the stage to 
a beapty in the box is mo'^t likely to attract our 
notice; and a pretty fellow may perhaps with tolerable 
management get the credit of an intrigue with some 
of the actresses. But notwithstanding all these advan- 
ta^ accruing to our fine gentlemen, 1 could heartily 
Wish they would a clear stage to the perform^; 
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or at least that noRO should be admitted behind the 
scenes, hot such as would submit to he of some use. 
tJiere. As these gentlemen are ready dressed, they 
might help to swell the retinue of a monarch, join the 
engagement in a tragedy-battle, or do any other little 
oiaiice that might occur in the play* which requires hut 
little sense and no memory, nut if they have not 
any genius for acting, and are still desirous of retain¬ 
ing their posts by the side-scenes, they should be^ 
obliged to take a musket, bayonet, jmuch, and the rest 
of the accoutrements, and stand on guard quietly and 
decently with the soldiers. 

I'he boxes are often filled with persons, who do not 
come to the theatre out of any regard to Shakspeare 
or Garrick, but like the fine lady in Lethe, * because 
every body is there.* As these pei^le cannot bo 
expected to mind the pl’iy themselves, wo can* only 
dci^re them ntit to call off the altcntion oT other’s: 
nor interrupt the dialogue on the stage by a louder 
conversation of their own. The silent courtsliip of 
the eyes, ogles, nods, glances, and courtesies from on® 
boj; to anoiher, may l^ allowed them the same as at 
church; but nothing more, except at coronations, 
funeral processions, and pntomimes. Here 1 e&iinot 
help recommending it to the gentlemen, uho draw^ the 
pen from under their right cars about seven o'clock, 
clap on a bag-wig and sword, and drop into the boxes 
at the end of tlie third act, to take their half-crown’s 
worth with us much decency as possible ;• as well as 
ihe bloods, who reel from the taverns about Covent- 
Garden near that time, and tumble drunk, into^ the 
boxes. Before I quit this part of the house, I must 
take notice of that division of the upper-boxes, pro¬ 
perly distinguished by the name of w fiesh market 
There is frequently as much art used to make the fiesh 
exhibited here look wholesome, ^d (as Tim says in 
the farce) ‘ all over red and white, like the iuside of 
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AS, 


a vshoulder of mution/ as there is by the bu tellers 
t(» make their v^al look white ; and it is as often 
rank carrion and fly-blown. If thu-so ladies would 
appear in any other ipnirteroF the house, 1 would only 
beg of them, and those who cofuc tp market, to drive 
iheir bargaius with as little noi<e as jxissibie : but 1 
liavt* lately ofisorved with some concern, that these 
women liegiri to app(?ar in the lower boxes to the 
,dehtn.<‘»ion (»f all order, and great confu.iion of all 
inode.st ladles. It is tu lie hoped, that some of their 
friends will advisi* them not to pretend to appear there 
any more than at I’oiirt; for it is as absurd to endca- 
\our the removal of tlieir market into the front and 
side boxes, ns it would be in the btitchcrs of St. James’s 
Market tji attempt ti.xing the shambles in St. James’s 
Sipiare. 

, 1 mn^t now desire the reader to descend with me, 
among laeed hat-* and capnchiiH, into the pit. Tl»e 
pit i>-’ the grand eourt of criticisni : ami m tlu‘ centre 
<d' it fs Ciolleefed llia*t awful body, distinguished by 
'tlie Mtle of 'The 'r<;wn. Heiuv aie i>sue<,l the irrevo¬ 
cable dtvrees ; and here final seiiltMieei.i pronouncedon 
plays and play its. 'riii.s court has often been very 
severe in its ilecisions. and has been known to declare 
inany old plays barbaroiwl) murdered, and most of 
our nuKhTii ones Jt/o dc .s<?; but it must not be dis¬ 
sembled, that many a cause of great consequence ha.^ 
been denied a fair hearing. Parties and private cabals 
have oftew been forftied to thwart the piogre.s8 of 
lucrit, or to espouse ignorance* anil dulness; for it U 
nou wopderful, that the parliament of criticism, like 
all others, should be halde to corruption. In thi.s 
assembly Mr. Town was first nominated Critic and 
Cen.sor General; but, considering tlic notorious bri¬ 
bery now prevailing, 1 think proper to declare, (in 
imitation of Tom in the Conscious Lovers) that I 
never look a single order for my vole in all iny life. 
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Those, who pay their two shillings at the door of 
the middle gallery, seem to frequent the theatre purely 
for the»ake of seeing the play : though peaceful 
regions are sometimes disturbed by the incursions of 
rattling ladies of pleasure; sometimes contain persons 
of fashion in disguise, and sometimes critics in ambush, 
'i'he greatest fault 1 have to object to tho'^e who fill 
this quarter of the theatre, is their frequent and 
injudicious interruption oi' the business of the play by 
their applause. I have seen a bad ueiur ciappe4 
two minutes together fur ranting, or [H'rhaps shrugging 
his shoulders, and making WTy faces; and i have seen 
the natural course of the passions checketl in a good 
one, by these ill-judged testimonies of thoir approba¬ 
tion. It is recorded of Betterton to liis honour, tha# 
he thouglit a deep silence through the wlujie hoii.<e, 
and a strict attention to his playing, ike strongest and 
surest signs of his being well received. 

The mhabitiUits of the upper-gallery demand our 
ncticu as well as the rest of thjf theatre, "i'he trunk- 
maker of immortal memory was tlie most celebrated 
hero of these regions: but, since he is departed, auft 
no able-bodied critic appointed in his room, I cfiimot 
help giving the aarnu caution to the upper-galufry. as 
to the ® stairs lower. Sijino of tho 

underrCfj^l^iAns will perhaps hc' disph'a'i<;d at this 
order, vraq.^reproud ol thesvj applauses, and njoicc to, 
hear the fusty bangs from the oaken towels of their 
friends against the wuiuscut of the upper'^nlicry: but 
I think diey should not be allowed to -diiumr thi^an- 
nels without amending our taste; since tUuir tntracks; 
however Vehement, are seldom laid on withvsuilitient 
judgment to ratify our applause, it were better, there¬ 
fore, if all the present twelve-penny critics of tiiis 
town, who preside over onr diversions in the upper- 
gallery, would content themselves with the mferior 
duties of their office; viz. to take care that the play 
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begins at the proper time, that the music between the 
acts is of a due length, and that the candles are snuffed 
in tune. 

After these brief admonitions concerning our beha¬ 
viour at the play, wliich are intended as a kind of Vade 
Mocum for the frequenters of the theatre, 1 cannot con¬ 
clude my paper more properly than with an extract 
from the Tale of a Tub, shewing the judicious dis¬ 
tribution of our play-houses into boxes, .pit, and 
galleries. 

* J confess, tlmt there is something very refined in 
the contrivance and structure of our modern theatie.'s. 
For, first, the pit is sunk below' the stage, that whal- 
tjver weighty matter shall be delivered thence, (wire- 
gther it be lead or gold) may fall plump into the jaW's 
of certain critics, (as I think tht^y are called) %vhich 
stand ready open to devour them. Then, the boxes 
ar^ built round, and raised to a level with tlie scene, 
in deference to the ladies; because that large portion 
of wit, laid out in raising pruriences and protiiber- 
anees, is obs«Tved to run much upon a line, and ever 
ill a circle. The whining passions, and little starved 
conceits, are gently wafted up by their own extreme 
levity, to the middle region, and there 6x and are 
frozen by die frigid understandings of the inhabitants. 
Bombastery and bufiboncry, by nature li^y and light, 
soar highest of all, and would be lost in the roof, if 
the prudent architect had not with much foresight con¬ 
trived for them a fourth place, called the twelve-penny 
gallery, and there planted a suitable colony, who 
grej^ily intercept them in their passage.’ 
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-Des nomini$ htrjvs hotmetHi, 

HOB. 

IjbI cv*ry Wapping Wife to t.a<]y aweli, 

And each St. Gileses Miss be Ma’emoisclle* 

F I.ATF.LY look a sui'vcy of tlic female world, ag CJen« 
sor-Geaeral; and njM>n a slritrt review, was very much 
gurprised to ht]c(|v|hat there grarcc one woman to bo 
met with, excepti^oni; the lowest of the vulgar, 'J'he 
sex consists almdat entirely of ladies. Every Joan is 
listed into a lady; mid the maid and the mistress aro^!^ 
oquaily dignified with this polite title. The stage¬ 
coaches are conslawtiy filUnl with lad*iH.At Bar¬ 

tholomew fair there is always an liop for the ladit's — 
And if the ladies in the drawing-room are employed 
at whist, their last night’s cardg are made usa? of in a 
rubber by the ladies in the steward’s room ; while the 
other ladies of the family are staking their halfpence 

at* put or all-fours in the kitchen.-In a word, 

whenever there is occasion to »pcak of the female 
world, honourable mention is always made of them 
by the fespectfal appellation of the Ladies: the 

young aha the old, the black and the brown, (he 
homely and the handsome, are all complaisantly in-' 
eluded mnder the general title of the Fair. 

Since, therefore, the iadi(*s of Great Brifairi make up 
so numerous a body, 1 should be loth to disoblige so 
considerable a sisterhood, and shall devote*this paper 
entirely to their service, I propose at present to 
marshal them into their respective ranks; and upon a 
review, I find that they may be justly distributed under 
these five divisions j viz, married UdieS) maiden or 
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young ladies, ladies of quality, line ladies, and lastly 
(without affront to the good company) luditis of 
pleasure. 

I shall begin with the married ladies, as this order 
will be found to be far the most numerous, and includes 
all the marned w^mn in town or country above the 
degree of a charwoman, or the trundler of a wheel¬ 
barrow. The plain old English word wife has long 
btjen discarded in our conversation, as being only lit 
for the broad mouths of the vulgar. A. well-bred ear 
fs startled at the very sound of wife, as at a coarse and 
inrlclicatc expression ; and 1 appeal to any fashionable 
couple, whether they would not tnnch ashamed 
to be mentioned together as man add. wife, as they 
would be to appear together at <-ourt in a fardingale 
ami trunk-bret.*ches. From Ifyde-Park-Corner to 
'IVinplo-Bar this monster of a wife has not been heard 
, of sinr(* the auftquated times of dame and your wor¬ 
ship ; and* in the city every good housewife is at least 
a lady t)f the other end of the tow^u. In the country 
you might ns well dispute the pretensidns of every 
ft)X-huiiter to the title of esquire, as of hi.s helpmate 
to that ol lady: and in every corporation town, who¬ 
ever matches with a burge-ss, becomes a hM)y by right 
of charter. My cousin Village (from whom I have 
*^*■^1 intelligence) informs me, the 

tere is but one wifd jii[“ fhe tow'ii 
wher(‘ he now^“ li and that is the parsOii^i wife, w'ho 
is never mention! by the country ladies but as a 
dowdy, and an old-fashioiuHi creature. Such is the 
great privilege of matrimony, that every female is 
oniiohh?d by changing her surname: for as every un¬ 
married woman is a miss, every married one by the 
same courtesy is a lady. 

The next order of dignified females is composed of 
maiden or young ladies; which terms are synony¬ 
mous, aud are indifferently applied to females of the 
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age of fourteen or threetscore. We must not, there¬ 
fore, be surprised to bear of maiden ladies^ who are 
known to have had several cltitdren, or to metJt with 
young ladies, tliat Ipok like old dowagers. At the 
house of an acquaintance where 1 lately visited, I was 
told that we were to oxpwl Mrs. Jackin and the two 
Miss Wrinkles, But what was my surprise, when I 
saw on their arrival a blooming fen%^ of twenty*five 
accosted under the first denomination, and the two 
nymphs, as I expected, come tottering into (ho room, 
the youngest ofthemf to all appciarance, on the verge of 
threescore! I c^^ld not help wishing, on this occasion, 
that some middj^^jt^rni was invented between Miss and 
Mrs. to be adc^i|ed, at a certain age, by ail females 
not inclined to matrimony. For surely nothing can 
be more ridiculous, than to hear a grey*haired lady, 
past her grand climacteric, mentioned in terms that 
convey the idea of y<»uth and btmmy,^or nerhaps of a 
bib .ind hanging-sleeves. This indiscriminuti* appeU 
lation unavoidably creates much confusion; 1 know an 
eminent tradesman who lost a very good customer fur 
innocently writing Mrs. " *'> at the head of hej 
bill; and 1 was lately at a ball, where, trusting to a 
friend for a partner, 1 was obligcHl to do pcnanci* with 
* Bii old wit^ed beldam, who hobbled through several 
country dances with me, though she was ancient 
enough to .ba^e been my grandmother. Excluding 
these yoy^ .ladies of fifty and sixty, tlus order o(', 
females is very numerous j for there is scarce a girl in 
town or country, superior to a milk-maid or cinder- 
wencii, but is comprehended in it. Tlie daughiers 
are indisputably young ladies, though their papas may 
be tradesmen or mecl^ics. For the present rar.;e of 
shopkeepers, kc, have wisely provided, that their 
gentility shall be preserved in the female part of the 
family. Thus, although the son is called plain Jack, 
and perhaps bound apprentice to his fatbef, the daughter 
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is taught to hold up her head, make tea in (be little 
parlour behind the shop, and inherits the title of lady 
from her mamma. '^I'o qiahe these claims to dignity 
more sure, those extxdlont seminaries of genteel (hIu- 
cation, called boarding-schools, have been contrived; 
where, insUsad of teasing a sampler, or conning a 
chapter of the Bible, the young ladies are instructed to 
hold up their heads, make a courtesy, and to behave 
theinselvos in every respect like pretty little ladies. 
Hence it happens, that we may often observe several 
<if ilu si! polite damsels :n the skirts of White-C'hapel, 
and in every petty country town ; nay, it is common 
to meet with young ladies born and w^i who have 
submitt4;d to kce[) a chandler’s shop, 'w bad humility 
enough even to go to servitx*. 

1 proceed next to take into consideration what is 
generally understood by ladies of quality. These, in 
other wpnis^ may be more properly called ladies of 
fashion : lor, in the modish acceptation of the phrase, 
not so much regard is had to their birth or station, or 
even to tlu;ir coronet, ®aH to their way of life. The 
diieliO'^s, \v ho has not taste enough to act up to the 
chtjiracler of a person of (piality, is no more resjtected 
in the polite tvoiid than a city knight’s lady; nor does 
she derive any greater honour from her than the 
hump-backed woman receives from But 

what is "more immediately expected lady of 

quality, will be under the next ardde^ for, to 
their praise be it spoken, most of our modem ladies 
of quality aToct to be tine ladies. 

To describe the life of a tine lady would be only to 
set dpwn^i perpetua14hnnd oi|p.siting, gaming, dress-* 
ing, and intriguing, oho has been bred up in tlie 
notion of making a figure, and of recommending 
herself as a woman of spirit; for which end she is 
:tl\vays forciqpstin the fashion, and never fails gracing 
with lier appearance every public assembly, and every 
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party of pleaMire. Thoiip;h .single, she may coijuel 
with every firu* gentleman ; or if married, she may 
admit ol gallanlrus without reproach, and even rc- 
<eivt* vi.’.il^ from the men in her bod-chamber. 'I'o 
ermpleto tlie eharacter, and to make her u very iiiio 
lady, sjjo ‘.hoiild be eeloiirated for her wit and lieauiy. 
and bo parlevl from her liu.«t>and; for as matrimony 
itself in not meant as a restraint ujion pleasure, a sepa¬ 
rate maintenanee is understood as a licence to throw 
off even the appearamu; of virtue. 

hVom the fine ladies it is a very uainral traii'^itidn to 
the ladles of ]iloasure; ami. indiHHl, from what has 
already been said concerning line ladies, one iniglit 
imagine tliai, .is they m.'ike jileasure tlieir sole pur- 
Miit, they might properly be eiUitU‘d hnlies of plea- 
smv. liut this g.iy a]»pellation is reserved for the 
hif;lier rank of pni'.tilutes, whose prinapal dilierence 
Irom tlie fine ladies eon asl.'? in their open' v professing 
a trade, which the otlurs earry on by smtipglmg. \ 
lady of fashion, who reluses nfi favours but the last, 
or even grants that without being ptntl for it, is not to 
be aecoumed a lady of plea.surc, bul ranks in an order 
formerly celebrat'*d under the title of ilemi-reps. It 
IS whimsical enough to sen the ditt'erent complexions 
assmned by the same vice, according to the difiWunce 
<?f stations. The married lady of quality may intrigue 
with as many as '•he ])U.a'*es, and still remain right 
honourable: the dracsle-lailed streot-walker is 
common woman, and liable to be sent to J'lndew'ell; 
but tlu; whore of liigh life is a lady of pleasure, aud 
rolls in a irsit cliuriul. 

T. 
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Suicquul agu»t hommcSfVotunif limorj irOf voluptas. 
(jauduif diiCunuSf ttosiri farrago tibeUi. 


JUV. 


Whalti’cr tho bus> bustling world employe. 

Our waiitii and wl^ho^. plt‘at»urtiB. oaros, and joy&. 
The*!** the historians of our tiims display, 

And call it nows, the hodge-podge of a day. 


When I first resolved on appearing in my present 
chararter, I had some thoughts ol making my public 
entry in the front of one or other of our news-pajiers; 
as 1 considered that the domestic oeenrreneos, which 
compose a part of th^r etjuipage, would make no bad 
Uigure in iny own retinue. Some re^iec•llull^ on the 
niudi'^h methods of gaining would receive an additu>ual 
confirniatioii from u paragraph in the News, dial ^ last 
Tuesda) a game at Whist was played at While’s for 
lOOOi. a corner,’ or that * the match between his 
(trace the Duke of * ^ and Lord sfr » * * ^vas de¬ 
cided at Newmarket:’ and a dissertation on the luxury 
of the pieMMit age would be very aptly illustrated by 
an exact a#uuml of the weight of the turtle, dressed 
a few days before for the geiitlemon of the above- 
nieption^ Chocol^lte-hou^e. 

Indeed, I have always looked upon the works of 
Mr. Jenour in the Daily Advertiser as a kind of sup- 
pUmieiu to the intelligence of Mr, Town ; containing 
a more minute account of the important transactions of 
that class of mankind, which has been figurativeiy 
st) led The World. From these daily registers, we 
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iTiay not only learn when any Vwdy i» married or hang¬ 
ed, bid you have inunediate notice whenever (iracc 
goe- t<i Ni^wjnarkct, or her Ladyship strts out I'ur Bath: 
and but last week, at t!»e haitie time that the gentlemen 
nt till' law were told, that the Lord (-'hancelUiv could 
inol sit in the fAiun of f'liancery, (xiopjeof fnsliiun had 
tlie melancholy news, that J^ignor llicciarelli was not 
able to sing. 

Nor is that purl of Mr. JenourN lucubrations, 
wliicli is allotted to advertisements, le^s utnusing and, 
eiMeiiaining ; and many of thes^e articles might vt'ry 
propcriv come under iny cogniv.anee. It is liere delwii- 
ed, whelher the prize of elcfquence hliould bi* given to 
Orator Mai klin cir Orator Henli'y ; and wheltier Mr. 
Stej’lun Puts is not the best qnalitled to lurmshgende- 
incn and iadic!^ libraries with ten-chests m Odavo, 
and close-stoob in Folio. And btsiyes the public 
notices to persons of taste, of very rare old dapan, 
and most curious and imniitable Kpurgnes f r desserts, 
as also tlie most ncU and olegant fancied silks to bo sold 
by auclioa; many other advices no les.s interesting 
to the d'own, are here given. We are daily pul in* 
mind, that Mrs. Philips at the (ireen (.'artister slid 
hopes for the favours ol her former good customers as 
usual: that next door to Haddock's is sold an antidote 
against the poi.son imbibed at that Uignio: that Dr. 
Kock infaUibly curc*s a certain epidcinicul (bstemper 
by virtue ot the King’s pitoiU: that a learned ph\«i“ 
Clan and surgeon will privately accommodate any geu- , 
llcman (as the doctor modestly (jxpresses it Tn his ow'u 
Lattu) Pro Morbus Vehvrra vuratnlv^ : anti that \ . Z. 
a regular-bred surgeon niicl man-riiidvvite, ^ogeAer 
f with titty others, w'ill accommodate gentlewomen, that 
are under the nm»rifeity of lying-in privately. 

Hut not only the public transactions ot auctit>n<?eri, 
brokers, and horse-dealeis, but the moat pnvate con¬ 
cerns of pleasure aud gallantry may be alao carried oil 

X 2 
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by means of this paper. Assignations are here made, 
and fhe most secret intrigues formed, at the expense 
of fwo shillings. If a genteel young lady, who can 
tio all kinds of work, wants a place, she wdll be sure 
to hear of a master by advenising: any gentleman 
and lady of unexceptionable character may meet with 
lodgings to be let, and no questions asked: how often 
has Romecj declared in print his unspeakable passion 
for the charming Peachy! How many gentlemen have 
. made open professions of the strictest honour and se- 
crc-cy ! And how many ladies, drest in such a manner, 
and seen at such a pl.ace, have bt*eii desired to leave a 
line lor A, B. Before the late Marriage Act it was 
very usual for young gentlemen and ladies (possessed of 
every qualification requisite to make the marriage state 
happy) to offer, themselves as a good bargain to each 
otlter; and m^n took the same measures of advertising 
to get an agreeable companion fur life, as they do for 
an t^reeable companion for a post-chaise. As this 
traffic in matrimony js now prohibited, it has given 
occasion to the opening a new branch of trade; and 
since husbands and wives are hardly to be got for love 
or money,'several good-natured females have set them¬ 
selves up to sale to the best bidder. 'The Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser is therefore become the universal register for 
new facets; and every day’s advertisements have been 
lately crowded with offers of young ladies, who would 
be glad of the c*ompany of any elderly gentlemaif, to 
pass his leisure hours with them, and play at cards. 

1 look d))on the common intelligence in our public 
papers, with the long train of advertisements annexed 
to k, as4he best account of the present domestic state 
of England, that can possibly be compiled : nor do I 
know any thing, which would give posterity so clear 
an idea of the taste and morals of the present age, as a 
bundle of our . daily papers. They would here see 
vhat iiooks are most read, what are our chief amuse* 
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inonts and diversions: aod ^hen they should observe 
the daily inquiries after eloped wives and apprenlices, 
nnd the frequent accounts of trials in Westminster- 
Hall for perjury, adultery, &c. they might form a 
tolerable notion even of our private life. Among 
many other reasons for lamenting that the art of 
printing was not more early discovertid, 1 cannot but 
regret that wc have perhaps lost many accounts of this 
nature, which might otherwise have been handed 
down to us. With what pleasure should wo luyre 
perustfd an Athenian Advertiser, or a Roman Gazet¬ 
teer ! A rurious critic or antiquary w'ould place them 
on the same shelf with the Glassies, and would be 
highly pleased at discovering wliat days Tutly went 
to his Tusculum, or Pliny to bis magnificent villa; 
who was the capital singer at tlic Grecian ojicra, and 
in w'hat characters Roscius ap|^K;ared^ w^ith most suc¬ 
cess. 'i'liosc* piec(*s of intelligence would undoubtedly 
give great satislactioii; and 1 am myseli acquaintiid 
with a vtM’y learned gentleman, who has assured me, 
that ho lias been as much delighted at discovering that ’ 
the Sosii wertj Horace’s booksellers, that the ):iec)^a 
of Terence v\as damruxl, and other little particulars of 
that nature, as with an account of the destruction of 
Carthage, or the deatli of (!!iesar. We should also ba 
glad to collect from their advertisements what things 
Were most in request at Athens and Rome. F^ven obr 
papers (which perhaps arc called Dail^ from their 
lasting but a day) are, I fear, of too fugitive a nature 
to tall under the inspection o( posterity. • 'J'o remedy, 
in some measure, tins inconvenience, I shall now con¬ 
clude my paper with a few advertisements,, which, if 
they have not all actually been inserted in our psqiers, 
arc at least of the same nature with those that daib^ 
have a place there* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To be upoke with every day at his bouse in the Old- 

Bailey, 

BRYAN RAPAWAY, 

Who swears oaths of all kinds and prices, and will 
procure positive evidence al a day’s warning in all 
sorts of causes. He will contract with any attorney 
or quack-doctor to swear by the quarter; and will 
supply aftidavils, &c. on the most reasonable terms. 

Ho will attend, iluring the buriness of elec¬ 
tions and double returns, in the lobby ot the House of 
Commons, and will ply next term at Westminster- 
HaU. 

WANTED, 

A genteel black or negro Girl, very handsome; 
with a soft skin, good teeth, sw'eet breath, at least tive 
feet three inches high, and not above eighteen. Who- 
’ ever has such a girl to dispose of, may hear of a gentle- 
tlrman who w'ill give fifty guineas for her, by apply¬ 
ing. at the bar of the Shakspcare*s Head I'avern, 
Coveiil-Garden. 

Note, At the same place any genteel white Girl 
may hear of something to her advantage. 

A person, that lives near Guildliall. a very gentle 
rider, rides about ten .stone, chiefly for health, and 
never on u Sunday but on an extraordinary occasion, 
would be glad of a partner much under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, io-a very genteel mare, and very good in 
her kind. 

r Several sums, from 101. to lO.OOOl. 

Wanted immediately, hy a person in a large and 
pfofilable business—W anted directly, by a person 
whose character will bear the strictest inquiry— 
Wanted for a week only, or as long as the lender 
cboosen^upon undeniable security—The borrower 
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will give his bond and judgment, make over his stock 
in trade, insure his life, &;c.-^A haudaome gratuity 
will be given—Interest paid punctually—Strictest 
honor and secrecy may be depended on. None but 
principals will be treated with. 

Direct lor A. B. L. M. S. T. X. Y. Stc, &c. &c. 
This day are published. 

The Adventures ol' Dick Hazard. 

^'ht* IJistory of Mr. .losiiuu Trueman. 

The History ot Will Kamblc. * 

The History ol .lames Kamble, Ksq. 

The ^I'nivols oi Drake Morris, 

The Ili'ifory of Jaspt?r Bank.s. 

Memoirs ut the Shakspeare’s Head. 

Tlie History ul Frank Hammond. 

The Marriage-Act, a Novel. 

And -speedily will be ptibifshed, ^ 

The History of Sir Humphrey H'.*raid and Sir Edv^ard 
Haunch. —Memoirs of Lady Vainlovo,—The Card, 
Adventure'^ of Tom Doughty, Jack Careless, Frank 
Easy, Dick Damnable, Molly Pcirson, See, &c. 
Being a complete collection of Novels for the 
meat of the present Winter. 

T, 
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. „ . i—.. . « . ~. fetc*e$ non. omnUtut unOf 
Ntc diverta /a»»€«.—>——— 


ovia 


V’here borrow’d tints bestow a lifele'is pra/r^*. 
None wear tbe same, >ei nunc a dilTereiit face. 


TO MR. TOWN. 


SIR, 


It is whimsical to observe the mistakes that we 
country geuticitjen are led into at our first coming to 
, town. We are induced to think, and indeed truly, 
that your fine Indies are composed of different mute> 
rials from our rural ones; since, though they sleep all 
day and rake all iiight,*they still remain as fresh and 
ruddy as a ])arson'.s daughter or a farmer’s* wife. At 
other times we are apt to wonder, that such delicate 
creatures as they a[}pear, should yet be so much proof 
against cold, as to look as rosy in January as in June, 
and even in the sharpest tveather to be very unwilling 
to approach the fire. 1 was at a loss to account for 
this unalterable hue of their complexions : but 1 soon 
found, that beauty was not more peculiar to the air of 
St. James’s than of York; and that this perpetual 
bloom was not native, but imported from abroad. 
Not cniUf»nt with that red and white which nature 
gave, your belles are reduced (as they pretend) to the 
recessity of supplying the flush of health with the 
rouge of vomihon, and giving us Spanish wool for 
Ki^lish beauty. 

Tlie very reason alleged for this fashionable prac* 
dee is such, as (if they seriously considered it) the 
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ladieg would be osbimed to laentioii* * The late 
hours they are obliged to keep^ render them such 
perfect frights, that they woala be as loth to a|>« 
pear abroad without paint as without clothes.’ This, 
it must be acknowledged, is too true: but would 
they suffer their fathers or their husbands to wheel 
them down for one month to. the old mansion* 
house, they would soon be sensibla of the change, 
and soon perceiv’e bow much the early walk ex¬ 
ceeds the late assembly. The vigils of the card- 
table have spoiled many a good face^ and I have 
known a beauty stick to the midnight rubbers, till 
she has growfi as homely as the queen of spades. 
There is nothing more certain in all Hoyle's cases, 
thau that whist and late hours will ruin the hti’est 
set of features: but if the ladies would give up 
their routs for the healthy amusemenls of the coun- 
'try, I will venture to say their carmine would be 
then as useless as their artificial nosegays. 

A moralist mi^it talk to them of the heinousness 
of the practice; since all ddbeit is criminal, and 
painting is no better than looking a lie. And 
should they urge that nobody is deceived by it, he 
might add, that the plea for admitting it is then at an 
end: since few are yet arrived at that height of 
French politeness, as to dress their cheeks in public, 
and to profess wearing vermilion as openly aa pow¬ 
der. But I shall content myself with using an argu¬ 
ment more likely to prevail; and such, 1 trust, will 
be the assurance, that this practice is highly dis¬ 
agreeable to the men. What must be the mortifica¬ 
tion, and what the disgust of the lover, to 

bed to a bridt; as blooming as an angel, and finds 
her in the morning as wan and yellow as u cor^ise ? 
For marriage soon takes off the mask; and all the 
resources of art, all the mysteries of the toilet> are 
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then at an end. He that is thus wedded to a cloud 
instead of a Juno, may well be allowed to complain, 
but without relief; for this is a custom, which once 
admitted, so tmtshes the skin, that it is next to 
impossible ever to retrieve it Let me, therefore, 
caution these young beginners, who are not yet dis¬ 
coloured past redempUon, to leave it off in time, and 
endeavour to procure and preserve by early hours that 
unaffected bloom, which art cannot give, and which 
only age or sickness can take away. 

Our beauties were formerly above making use of 
so poor an artifice: they trusted to the lively co¬ 
louring of nature, which was heightened by tem¬ 
perance and exercise; but our modern belles are 
obliged to retouch their cheeks every day, to keep 
them in repair. We were then as superior to the 
French in the^psembly, as in the field 3 but since a 
trip to^ France has b^n thought a requisite in tlie 
education of our ladies as well as gentlemen, our 
polite females have thought fit to dress their faces as 
well as their heads d la mode de Paris* 1 am told, 
that when an English lady is at Paris, she is so sur* 
rounded with false faces, that she is herself obliged 
(if she would not appear singular) to put on the 
mask. But who would exchange the brilliancy of the 
diamond for the faint lustre of French paste 1 And 
for ^my part 1 would as soon expect, that an English 
beauty at Morocco would japan her face with lamp* 
black, in complaisance to the sable beauties of that 
country. -Let the French ladies whitewash and plas¬ 
ter their fronts, and lay on their colours with a 
troY'^I^nbut these daubings of art are no more to be 
compared to the genuine glow of a British cheek, 
than the coarse strokes of the painter’s brush can 
resemble the naUve vebs of the marble. This con¬ 
trast is placed in a proper light in Mr. Addison’s fine 
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almost to vie with iiKtaie t bot my attention is too 
frequently diverted by consideriitf the textuie and 
hue of the akin beneath; and the picture fails to 
charm, while my thoughts are engrossed by the wood 
and canvas. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humhle Servant, 

RusTicna. 


SMU os TlfE THtBTtSTH VgJLUMS. 


UMIAlUt JkB» r4!((««• 
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